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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY IME-IESTED 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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o consideration of any nature has 

been permitted to interfere with 
the perfection of De Jon. 

Money and experience without stint 
have been expended in its creation. The 
soundest electrical and mechanical prin- 
ciples known today have been combined 
in its design. The finest materials to be 
had, and the most infinite care have been “es 
used in its making. IN S))> RE 

Thus De’ Jon has been created as the Pare | s. 
Electrical System for those finer motor | 
cars whose makers provide quality with- CARCI | in 
out compromise. Corer | 





DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION (' ©) 
Builders Ignition Technique Q 
POUGHKEEPSIE,NEW YORK 
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The Phaeton 


Unheard-of Performance Results 


From Chrysler Engineering 


If the Chrysler Six were merely another new 
car, its influence in the industry would be 
little felt. 


But it is in reality the first step in the gen- 
eral revision of motor car design which is 
bound to follow its advent. 


For it is an entirely new type of car, built on 
a new kind of engineering, which produces 


results radically different from any heretofore 
registered in the industry. 


Where past development has halted, the 
Chrysler Six has advanced in seven-league 
boots. 


In the motor car industry it is the turning 
point which inevitably arrives in every in- 
dustry—when revolutionary improvements 
render the original invention almost obsolete. 











No other interpretation can be placed 
upon a car which with a 3-inch motor 
delivers 68 horsepower and a speed of 
70 miles per hour. 


Such tremendous power and speed from 
a motor of such size are unprecedented. 


The difference of Chrysler Six engineer- 
ing is emphasized a hundredfold by the 
further fact that this motor yields better 
than 20 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


This is efficiency of the kind shown by 
the compound locomotives of today as 
compared with the first engines that ran 
on rails in America. 


There has been no effort in Chrysler 
engineering to search out new principles. 


On the contrary, the safe, sound funda- 
mentals are its basis. Their application 
is the point of difference. 


All previous experience has been taken 
into account. Good points have been 
separated from the bad. They have 

n improved upon and others added. 


Nothing but engineering of the highest 
scientific character could produce such a 
vibrationless engine as the Chrysler Six. 


There is no other explanation for the 
fact that you can comfortably drive the 
Chrysler Six at 60 miles an hour or 
more over a cobbled street; or safely take 
it around turns at 50 miles an hour. 


That is balance in the nth degree—scien- 
tific balance, if you please. 


Chrysler Six disposes for all time of the 
idea that weight and length are necessary 
to easy riding—that a great cumbersome 
engine is necessary for power. 


‘For the first time, a car of Chrysler Six 


size has been engineered to afford not 
only comfortable seating space but com- 
fortable riding. 


Even the side-sway is gone, because the 
springs of thin chrome-vanadium leaves 
are placed close to the wheel-hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. 


Details by the score could be quoted to 


show that the Chrysler Six is as far in 
advance of ordinary practice as the har- 
vester of today is ahead of the first 
clumsy reaping machine. 


The chrome-molybdenum tubular front 
axle combines with Chrysler pivotal 
steering to steady and ease handling as 
never before. It is specially designed to 
take up the torsional strains of front 
wheel braking. 


There is an oil-filter that cleanses all 
motor oil once in 25 miles; an air-cleaner 
for the carburetor; Chrysler-Lockheed 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes that make 
decelerations as swift and sure as the 
motor’s acceleration. 


Everything that Chrysler advanced 
design means in the operation and com- 
fort of a motor car will be made clear 
to you in a half hour’s riding and driving 
of the Chrysler Six. 


Any Chrysler Six dealer will gladly 
afford you this demonstration, and 
supply you with all the structural details. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Tee chr 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


sler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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A wholly dainty toilette may be effected by means 
of MORNY Fine Goilet Products, fragrant with 


Parfum Chaminade” 


Ohe INorny chef-doeuvre used in seven Royal Courts 
PDERFAUME 


(with and without Aleohol) 
A subtle alluring and persistent fragrance. 


BATH SALTS €dud de TOILSTTE 
The original water softener. The most exquisitely fragrant 


BATH SALTS TABLETS & refreshing ofall toilét waters. 
12. 24 or 36 tablets 





































in box for travelling. 


BATH DUSTING POWDER 
An essential to personal daintiness 


COMPLEXION POWDER 
imparts freshness and 
a delicate bloom. 


CREME de JOUR 

A vanishing cream- unrivalled 
as a foundation before using 
powder. 


SACHET POWDER 
 fO m 

—_— a ye a 
TALCUM POWDER | 
Soothing to chaled or tender skins. 
TOILET SOAP 


An unusually fine skin soap, 
° ubusually perfunied 


BATH SOAP de LUXE 


Mammoth and guest-room sige 
tablets also issued in wood bowls 


The name Morny symbolises the perfeetion of good taste in perfumery 
MORNY PERFUMES & FINE TOILET PRODUCTS 


are retailed by all dealers in high class perfumery 
Including B. Altman and Co, and Marshall Field and Co. 


peat 





This advertisement issued by Morny Freres, Ltd., 201 Regent Street, London, England 


——__— 
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Stock available in U. S. A. for distribution to the trade: 





Maurice Levy, 120 West 4rst Street, New York City 





S. S. Pierce Co., corner Tremont and Beacon Streets, Boston 
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In Vici kid Robert H. Foerderer achieved the 


ideal leather for fashionable footwear 


The distinctive designs of to- 
day’s footwear fashions were 
not thought possible thirty 
years ago. That was before 
Robert H. Foerderer produced 
Vici kid, the leather that still 
is manufactured exclusively by 
the company he founded — 
Robert H. Foerderer, Inc. 


In Vici kid Robert H. Foerderer 
gave the world of fashion a 
leather that is cool, pliant and 
colorful. The combination of 


these long sought qualities 
made possible shoes that are 
distinctive in pattern, perfect 
in fit and true to the mode in 
color. 


In purchasing footwear for 
general use or shoes to match 
a particular costume, remem- 
ber that no other leather com- 
bines all the qualities of Vici 
kid. Remember, too, that Vici 
kid is made only by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


“REG. U.S. PAT, OFF: 
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In public my lady of Fashion 
wears low shoes that display the 
graceful lines of her slender ankle. 
To preserve this coveted beauty of 
ankle she wears high shoes in her 
hours at home. 


High shoes of Vici kid, worn for 
even a few hours daily, will 
strengthen the ankle and keep it 
slender. 





THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --~ THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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You may walk one hundred thou- 
sand miles and more during your 
lifetime—in stockings. How to 
achieve that magnificent journey 
with comfort, elegance and econ- 
omy, is truly an important matter. 
And the total hosiery-cost is great. 
Phoenix has become the companion- 
able hosiery of the world, for the 
very good reason that it furnishes to 
men, women and children every- 
where, record-long miles of friendly 


elegance and comfort at small cost. 


PHOENIX 


BOSITERT 


MILWAUKEE 
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The Observatory Watch 


PY. i T frequent intervals world-famous government 
observatories hold a six months’ accuracy test to 
determine the actual relative merit of various watches. 
These competitions are open to all makers of finely 
adjusted time-pieces. 


Under the severe conditions imposed for such tests, 
the Longines Watch has received more official govern- 
ment awards than any other watch. Again and again 
it has carried off the coveted honors,—earned through 
its superior accuracy. 


For more than fifty years, better jewelers have recom- 
mended it. Prices range from $35 upward. 
Booklet upon request 
A. WITTNAUER COMPANY 
Established 1866 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 
PARISt GENEVA 


The 


Y 


Official Government 
Awards 


At U. S. Naval Observatory—-W ash- 
ington: 144 passed and accepted for 
torpedo boat service, since 1916. 


In 1922 trial out of ten accepted, 
nine were Longines. 


At Geneva Observatory-—Switzerland: 
Result of 1924 trial shows Longines 
obtained first prize of series and ten 
first and second prizes. 


In 1923 Longines obtained one first 
prize of series and ten additional 
first and second prizes. 


At Neuchatel Observatory—Switzer- 
land: 365 awards in International 
Contests, since 1905. 


At Kew Teddington Observatory— 
Englund: 132 awards in International 
Contests, since 1910. (1918 year's 
record for best performance.) Since 
1919 every Longines Watch sub- 
mitted passed trial with mention 
“especially good.” 


WATCH 


A few of the many awards won at international exhibitions 


















“One Year New, 


“They have the smartness of ad- 

vanced styling; the trimness of 

shoes moulded by the foot; the 

comfort of shoes seasoned by a 

year of service. 

** They are Banister’s—Always 
a Year Ahead.’’ 


Generally speaking, there are 
three kinds of gentlemen’s 
shoes: 

(A) Old shoes, (B) New 
shoes, and (C) Banister Shoes. 


Banister shoes are styled far 
ahead. Don’t be amazed if you 
find a duplication of your last 
year's Banister just going into 
shop windows under other 
names. 
It was ever thus. The remark- 
able thing, the saving thing, is 
that the Banister’s you buy 
today are again far ahead of 
the style parade. 

—and will look new, say, 

six months from now. 


Made by 
JAMES A. BANISTER CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
1845 FROM THE HOUSE OF 1924 


BANISTER 


Look for the Name 


THE BELMONT BROGUE 
Tan Imported Scotch Grain. 
Lined with imported baby calf- 
skin — Brass eyelets — Wide 
heel—Low English instep. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 
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ForRTUNATE PEOPLE who buy 
whatever theylikealways choose 
the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk; | 
for they know that only a Hart- 
mann can give the convenience 
of a Hartmann. It is not a coin- mI 
cidence, but a fact, that they also ITH 
secure economy—the economy _ /||||i|// 
of quality. You will find Hart- |} 
mann Trunks where better lug- | 
gage is sold. | 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 

















j 
M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING Co., Ltp., TORONTO | i 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers | 
J. B. Brooks & Co., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND il} i] 

Distributors for Great Britain i| 


HARTMANN| 


g Copyright 1924, by Hartmann Trunk Co. ) 
MIE SOOO 
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HOTEL VENDOME pels 
CBoston 


Conmonweattn Ave at Dartmoutn Sr. 


ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED IN THE 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST «+ + 


CHGREENLEAF Co, Props. 








THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s — jaa resort ©) 


orel, 
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TWO BOSTON HOTELS 
which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 


Pa 


. F ’ 3 ” d 
a wi TheAmbassador | 
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A name which means hotel perfection 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 


fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 
famous. 
The Brunswick The Lenox 
On either side of Copley Square 


New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City Los Angeles y 


Pospitality 
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THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 
Show place  - the Pacific 4 
Coast—a miniature me- 


J a - tropolis, crowning its 
‘te < id ' — 27 acre park, and 4 
; ei : typifying that hospital- 
be oy ae ; Ri ‘ >) ity which has made 4 
FACLPY Codd Finest Hotel 8 ; r. Ae 











Fee ee O ~ chanemes Poin LO eat Sane Ae vey name Genuine hospitality 
‘gieat Sandy Beach, ’ is wholehearted interest 
; 4 in one’s guests. 
, 
d Since 1875 has the 


} Palace been known as 
the most hospitable of 


A. California’s famous 
_ , ys ys  — << an , — ———S——_— ae 


hotels. 




















Interesting and well- 





Ask Us Anything About Travel sib satasctatiaihlihat 

n A Sener. unite for your enjoy- 

a anything e | ment, with a service 
anyt ing. | 


=} 


unobtrusive, alert. 





























Hii hey pol We're here to assist our readers in every way | —— 
Hi preeotneion any travel bureau possibly can—and to assist | to the financial-theater 
| HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. |[U them Sratts. | or shopping districts, the 
SOUTH POLAND, MAINE 
boo S = steamship offices-to any- 
THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU PE CG 
23 West 44th St. New York City 





The BEECHES 


| “Tt pays to stop at The Palace.” 
| Paris Hill 
| 

















Maine 


A Health Resort for delicate nervous 
or convalescent persons seeking rest 








Illustrated handbook 


$ of Distinction of San Francisco is sent 
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and recuperation in the cool invigo- 
| rating climate of Maine. 900 feet 















































on request. 

i tlevation—Resident Physician June NEW YORK oe 

} to November—Send for booklet. anp BOSTON 

| ¥y 

PHILADELPHIA 
| 
Philadelphia | 
THE RITZ-CARLTON 


The 
Palace Hotel 
Eowaac C foes. SAN FRANCISCO, CALE 


: oS Pay: g neve 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. Halsey E Manwaring 


Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
Cuisine and service of supreme ex- 
cellence. In the center of the Fash- 
sonable as well as business life. 
Under the direction of 
David B. Provan 
een 
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CHICAGO 
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RAKE 


Tothousandsthe thought 
of visiting Chicago imme- 
diately suggests the delight 
of being a guest at THE 
DRAKE. Its majestic loca- 
tion and hospitable spirit 
are known the world over. 

Radiophans! 

Tune in to WDAP—The Drake Hotel, 
Chicago (360 meters) and enjoy the 
programs ‘of THE DRAKE Ensemble 
Orchestra, Henry Selinger, Conductor, 


and the famous Jack Chapman Dance 
Orchestra. 


Interesting story of WDAP, Edition **D” sent 
on request. 


Chicago's (°ity Beautiful“ Hotel 





Lake Shore Drive 


BLACKSTONE MANAGEMENT 
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NEW YORK 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 


An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. Rates and booklets on applica- 


tion. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 
























To have stayed at 


HOTEL ASTOR | 
is to have Lived in New York 


TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


om | 
| 


—— 


where you are in the very center of the 
City’s brilliant, pulsating life and 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere 


Fred’k A. Muschenheim 











7 Belber multiplies 
the pleasures of vacation 


AKE a Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk on vaca- 








tion this summer. It not only carries your daintiest 





NEW JERSEY 


frocks fresh and unwrinkled—but once arrived in the 








usually crowded summer quarters, it is a roomy, extra 





THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE CENTER OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 
THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
SEACOAST RESORT 


Gustave Tott, Manager 





closet for your clothes. 

Everything that adds to comfort is included in this 
thoughtfully designed trunk. Drawers, hangers, com- 
partments, hat box, even an ironing board and iron 
holder! In addition the Belber Safe-Lock eliminates 
all stooping and struggling with unwilling catches. One 
turn up unlocks—one turn down locks every catch auto- 
matically. 


Before you buy a wardrobe trunk remember that it 














ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$280. 


Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip 
with all exe 

enses paid, 
including side 
trips. 


Sailings every Wednesday from San Francisco 
and every 35 days from Seattle. 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. 





MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
211 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


iene —_ 
Address. = eke 


will last you many years. You want the one that can 
bring the most convenience and the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The Belber will bring you every advantage of 
the finest trunks—plus the exclusive Safe-Lock. Prices 
are very reasonable—$40.00 and up. Write for our 
booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks—and how to 
pack them.” It will help you in making your selection. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG OCO., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Belber Suitcases: There are light, stylish 
models for women as well as big, roomy de- 
signs for men. All have cleverly arranged 
pockets or partitions. The name Belber on 
any bag or suitcase assures the highest quality 
at the most reasonable prices. Look for it. 


Bell -LOCK 


| WARDROBE TRUNK 




















| White Mountains | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MAPLEWOOD 
CLUB 
Desirable Cottages Available 
Golf 23 oNts, Course 


— York gong tows and Country 
83 Madison A el. Vanderbilt 4990 
aT IWARD Vv; “DAL TTON: SECY-MGR, 

















VANITY Fat 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 














COLORADO 








———— 
————— 


Hotel Colorado 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Horseback 
Riding, Fishing, Hunting, Cuisine 
and service very best. Early Reser- 
vations advisable. 

Write for booklet. 

ELMER E. LUCAS, Manager 


ee 


Get the Most Out of 
London and England 
HY waste your precious time on 


perplexing details? We arrange 
your hotels, shopping, sightseeing, travel, 

















motoring, amusements, social  enter- 
tainments. We supply lady or gentle- 
man guides, temporary  governesses, 


companions and ladies’ maids. 

moderate, satisfaction assured. 

We give an out-of the-ordinary, 
personal service 


HILDA BRIGHTEN, Brighten’s Bureau 


8, Clarges St., Piccadilly, N. | 
London, England 


Cable Address Kartides, May, 


Charges 


London 











The 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Alélantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 














5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
From N. Y., Jan. 20th; westward, by spe- 
cially chartered new Cunard-Anchor “Cali- 
fornia,” 17,000 tons: oil-burning. 4 mos. 
$1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. Stop overs in Europe. Visiting 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan 
and China, Java, option 18 days in India; 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete. 
2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan. 31 
specially chartered new Cuni arder * ‘Laconia,” 
oil-burning, 20,000 tons: 62 days, $600 up; 
including drives, guides, hotels, fees, 18 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 

nel to 700 passengers expected on each 
cruis 
FRANKC. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING GOODS | 











Ask us anything 
about Travel 
The 
Conde Nast Travel Bureau 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 


1 povnrnrnen 
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ns 
lable 
irse 
ountry don’t go away 
ult 4990 e 
— without a copy of 
esac 
— PORTS AND 
— HAPPY PLACES 
ido by Cornelia Strat- 
d ton Parker, au- 
rado 
backs thor of “AN AMER- 
seDac 
~uisine ICAN IDYLL.” You 
Reser. ill find it more i 
6 Mounted on a fine NLY 11 sailing 
useful than a Virginia horse — you days over the 
ride to an adventure 
ager Baedeker and and a glorious view at Short Route to Yoko- 
more entertaining Virginia Hot Springs. hama. This wonderfully 
——— h i eo to the anata’ d 
than an novel. social tea hour for quick trip 1s made every 
t of y refreshment and an 12d bv one of the 
land Illustrated. exchange of the day’s ays by ° 7 
tales. 5 famous “President” 
range $3.00 at all book- ships, unsurpassed in 
trave ° : 
pi stores. thetrans-Pacificservice. 
fentle- . 
nesses, First class passage rate 
‘harges 
. only $300 and up. Ports 
| imematzemnna The HOMESTEAD || «al are Yoichama 
Ss ial : 
Bureau summer Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. Kobe, Shanghai, Hong 
a + 
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Antiques 


EXCEPTIONAL ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
and individual reproductions. Rare old 
tapestries. Our location permits Re 
The Decorators Sales Corp., 244 E. 52nd St., 


Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sanple, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Hand H Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for this work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 
THE MEDIC! PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
for Your Home. Great Paintimgs by great masters. 
Favorite wedding presents. Illustrated Cat. 25c (coin) 
Medici Society, 788 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


UR OWN NAME ON se | SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 
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STEPPING STONES to Better Auction. Simple 
rules for beginners and advanced. Modern experts 
compared. Attractive pocket edition. Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N. 


PRACTICE GAMES OF MAH JONG 
at your home if desired or at 106 Northern Ave., 
W8lst St. near Riverside Dr., N.Y. Mrs. Geo. 
Wescott Powers, Tel. Washington Heights 2305. 


The SEEKAY TILTRACK & SHELFRACK with 








Chinese Coin Counters. At your as or direct 
from factory. Booklet upon request A 
Dept. J. Seekay, Meriden, Connecticut. 





LAWS OF MAH JONG 


Do you play Mah Jong? Then overhaul your game. 
Will you learn to play? Then learn correctly. R. F. 
Foster, the international authority on games, has 
suggested some revised and codified laws of Mah 


Jong. His pamphlet is based on an exhaustive 
study of more than thirty text books by both 
Chinese and American authors. This pamphlet 


will be mailed upon 
receipt of 25 cents. 
Meh Jong Baltor, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks. tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specie. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 15 
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A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
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Miscellaneous 


RIVERSIDE SHIRT HOSPITAL—shirts 

and expertly repaired to look like -_ Als eet 

to measure from your own material. J, Cc. made 
W. 98th St., N.Y. Riverside 49¢¢, 
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and trouble. 





A Bird’s Eye View of the Shops 


This directory of novel merchandise, smart places and useful 
services can be made to save you a great deal of time, temper 


It is so easy to look through the advertising pages of Vanity 
Fair for the things you need, before you go on your shopping 
expeditions,—and then you will know just where to go for what 
you want... either by mail or in person. 


Whenever you are looking for the unique—the exceptionally 
smart—or the smartly exceptional; be sure to consult the 


Shoppers’ and Buyers’ Guide 











Dancing 


Hair Coloring & Treatments 





SHELTON DEWEY , 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 5397 


You can have any shade of hair you desire. See 
Maison Alex, an eminent hair specialist who has 
achieved wonderful results for his_ patrons. 

105 West 43rd Street, N. Y. Bryant 5556 








Lessons, TANGO, FOX TROT, WALTZ, Private 
Beginners & advanced pupils. Gentlemen taugit 
correct leading, ladies to follow with ease. Fay 


Evelyn, 900—7th Ave., N. Y Tel. Circle 7592 
NEWEST—MOST ARTISTIC DANCE STEPS 
Social Dancing and Tango 
taught by Kathryn A. Scheer 
in her — New York studio 
West 72nd Street 
” number 12 
Phone Endicott i938 
for appointment today. 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents 
the letter and spirit of good manners as approved 
by people of breeding and tradition. — $4. 























Nibur, 2432 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison in Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. 
Beauty Culture Delicacies 

MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- hes btgte oyd oe glass jars, 4 oz. 

manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. | $1. $2. z. $5.00, postpaid. 

Muscles tightened; endorsed by eee. Booklet. “ pt. "P, nad conten Company, 


One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


935 Sntorvale Ave.,New York, N.Y. (Agents Wanted) 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Temple de Beaute—New discovery famous rejuvenat- 
ing specialist removes Wrinkles, Scars, Acne, Birth- 
mark,Freckles, Disfigurement, in short time. Original 
Mme. Julia Mays,32 W.47th St., N. Y. Bryant 4856. 


Bed Quilts 

















LAMBS’ WOOL AND DOWN SILK gers. 
Solid colors. $17.85; value $27.50 
— Mills Co. (Est. 25 years 
144 W. 72nd St., N. Y. —739. Boylston St, Boston 
Books 





WHAT ABOUT SUMMER READING? 
We deliver any book, your choice or ours, to camp 
or cottage post free. Post Box Book Service, 
67 West 68th Street, New York. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Gardens. 





127 


pages. A practical reference book on gardening. 
Selections from pages of House & Garden for 
several years back. Price $5.00. 





HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Houses. 30 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own. 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, $3.00. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of Interiors. 125 
pages. Over 300 photographs of various styles of 
interior arrangements. $4.00 will bring you a copy. 
19 West 44th Street, N. Y. Cit ty. 

















Entertainment 


The Marionette Theatre. Remo Bufano, Director. 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor 
and outdoor performances with a company of tal- 
ented marionettes. 27 W. 8th St., N. Y. Stuy. 5368 








Hair Goods 


CHILDREN’S VOGUE is a smart new 
for mothers about children. It enables 
to be most economically dressed in = Smart 
French and American modes. . Also it td 
mothers carefully selected material to Keep thet 
children happy. Games, songs, suggestions 4 
parties, children’s book reviews, doll cut- ~Outs, | 
all sorts of things that answer the auestion 

Ur name, 


acne 
“de 


“Mother, what shall I do now?”’ Send yo 

address, aa $1. a for five issues,— 
Jept. Children’s Vogue, 

19 West iain Street, New York City, 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE or 

letter and the spirit of good manners as approy, 

by people of breeding and tradition, Postpaid un 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N, 


ONE REFINED WOMAN in each 
offered by the Condé Nast Publications 
tunity to make money in an agreeable way, A 
is not the usual magazine agency proposition, - 
an exceptional opportunity for the right 
woman. If a. write Mr. John tome 

ndé Nast Publications, : 

19 West tith Street, New York City 
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Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for mark 

household & hotel linen a Clothing, 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 
Conn. 





722 Chestnut St., So. No 
England — France — Australia _ Coons 








Permanent Hair Wave 


— 

riginators of —. Puig. |. 

Famous Experts. 12 ai 4 East aoa 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbite * ean 7661, 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want ¢ 
personal Se for a permanent wave, 
Positively no friz or kink. 

J. Schaeffer 590- 592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 














MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. 








Instruction 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods oe 

Life Saving—Individual Instructic 
67th St., Cor.Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 





1W. 








Interior Decorators & Decorations 
WHOLESALE ONLY. French Vases of exquisite 








coloring, suitable for Boudoirs also for ‘conversion 
into desk lamps. Hall House, 

Charle: Hall, Inc., 3 East 40th St., New York 
Do You Like to Play House? The game of 
making your home more comfortable and more 
attractive! . . . House & Garden is the mag- 
azine that shows you how in a most fascinating 
way. It is a handsome publication, presenting 


in a clear and a practical way the ideas of the 
leading architects, interior decorators, landscape 
gardeners, and household economists. Really, you 
should send in your name and address for the 
introductory ~~ offer of 5 months for 
$1.00.—Dept. A, House & Garden, 

19 West 44th Street, New York City. 





Flesh Reduction 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 


Prints & Frames 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., N 
Fine Sporting and Naval Prints, oi 
Rare Old and Modern Etchings. 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes, 











Shopping Commissions 


a SHOPPING SERVICE no charge, 
Ve will buy for you and your home. 
mK. required. Murray Hill 4266, 
Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., N.Y. 


ue PROXY SHOPPERS, INC, 
staff of consulting experts extends 
Anais service to you without — 
for every type of buying 
They have unlimited roan “and abroad 
for procuring objets d'art, ear 
linens, china, draperies and furni 
7 East 39th St., N. ¥. C. ‘Tel. Murray Hii 704 














Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Phil 








SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 


scientific method, without payment until reduction, 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 








quest. Hygienic Foods Co., 235 W. 42nd St., N. ¥ 


Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. | praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
oo Pi (near 30th St.) ae Yor City. | Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 
Genuine GLUTEN FLOUR U. S. Standard| FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
44 per cent protein. 3 Ib. pkg. postpaid, $1.10. | precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
Illustrated Diabetic and Diatetic Booklet on re- | Jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 


344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 








Golf 


12 Golf Balls, any make, marked with player's 
full name in waterproof ink mailed at regular retail 
price. No charge for marking or postage. 3olf 
Service Co., 3265-I Menlo Ave., Cincinnati, O. 











Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 
and street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th Street, New York. 
WE PAY CASH 
For Wearing Apparel & Jewelry 
Full value. Highest eg _ Guaranteed. 
Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Bryant _ 137 
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Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 
MADAME Re 
47 W. 49th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 
Clothes of Saaitiaectine 


for all occasions 





RAINBOW BLOUSES handwoven in_ beautiful 
colors. Sent on approval, $12. Also wholesale. 
Dresses $30.' Unusual fabrics for interiors. 
Helen Cramp, Mill Valley, California 








Greenwich Village Attractions 
PIG’N WHISTLE—I75 West 4th St. N.Y. 








Cigarettes 
FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- 
tials, monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York. 
Established 1894 
SILK TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—all 
shades matching your gown, boudoir or tabie 
decorations. $1.75 for 50—$3.50 for 100 <onearted 
or one color. A. S. Moon, 618 Broadway, . C. 


Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 





THE WOMAN JEWELER-—Specializes in fine 





gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made apeond. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—5th Ave., N 





HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
EWELRY ESTAT 
H.J.Henry D.P.Brokaw H.A.Friese H.A.Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 








Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y 











Men’s Furnishings 


PIPER SHOP STUDIOS 100 sheets 6%x7—Ripple 
Bond with Envelopes, printed (4 lines) any color 
ink $1.10—-Kmbossing 75c additional—900 Van 
Buren Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Your Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of Ea- 
ton’s Highland Linen $2.25. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 














Tea Rooms 
SUZANNE TEA —, Attractive £ Boduin, 
Luncheon, tea dinner — served. Special 
chicken & waffle dinner Wed. & Sat. 


Orie 
taken for baking. 25! West 78rd St., N.Y. ¢ 
THE DIXIE KITCHEN 
Delectable Southern dinners with smothered chicken 
and waffles. Cafeteria plan at its best. =“ 
iently situated at 9 and 11 East 44th St., N. Y. 











Traveling 





THE ANNE GRANBECK TOURIST | ouasat 
See New York with one who 
Telephone—Caledonia 9355. 
Write—228 Madison Avenue, New York City 





CUSTOM-MADE SHIRTS of IMPORTED woven 


fabrics—carefully made to your individual pro- 
portions & taste—Samples ‘‘B’’ on request. Alex 
Rosen & Co., 409 Fourth Ave., New York City 








ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 
—yet chic—clothes for every occasion. It reports 
styles and fabrics that are being worn... . I 
pictures not only coats, hats, gowns, and shoes ; 
but shows them combined in correct ensemble . . . 
and for not merely the debutante type of figure, 
but for various ages and figure-types. Authorita- 
tive, personal, practical—it is the magazine the 
best dressed women _take....Send your name, 
address and $1.00 for five ag to 

A, yal, 

23 West New York City. 


Dept. 
44th Street, 





Unusual Gifts 


GIFTS OF UNUSUAL MERIT, quaint jo 
originalities, gathered from all over the world 
Catalog for trade only. Rena_ Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Ave. (nr 53rd St.) N.Y. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Annee 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generatlog 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 

















Wedding Etiquette Free. 35S. 11 St., Richmond,V8. 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY NEW YORK STATE 


Sch 
Gardner School|| , Thre KNOX School 
11 East 51st St., New York | A R e al V a e atl on 4 School of American, Ideals 


Thorough School for Girls, | |) INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


i . h life. Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
with delightful home life CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 

















When school’s over, your children need a 
eestions at real vacation—not just a rest. 


cut-outs, and LOWER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM NINE 10 THIRTEEN 
the question, 


“vas | THE FINCH SCHOOL They need to get away from books and the Modern Fireproof Building 


Miss Extince } pi: 
Miss MASLAND { Principals Healthful and varied outdoor life 























































































































































































































28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 





« City, A Boarding and Day School for Girls, indoors. They need play and the outdoors. Illustrated booklets or catalog on Request 
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York City Catalog, Jessie gg Mag 5 gg he Miss E. S. Creight Englewood, New Jersey. Orange, New Jersey Dufti 
EMPHASIZING Allac ONE YEAR 


























e I COLLEGE Sch 0 ol TUTORING 
ee . 
quaint _o CO-EDUCATIONAL oe | he Ely School for Girls} | rxcestion HOOL course 
pee heats . 
BOB eS prc z Catalogue. Springfield,Mass. 
pA OE ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES Greenwich, Conn. 
' ‘ A MOTHER SCHOOL In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. The Misses Allen School 
Discopal. © q i . : ‘ te 
—_— One hour trom New York, Usual crudiee, Oath: College Preparatory and GraduateCourses. One-year course, intensive col- College Preparatory, General and Cultural Course>. 
: Announce Sports, Camp. Bathing. 4 : Ridi d seasonable sports Athletics veces. ; aa — a. 
: k y é . lding an ea d - served and developed. elephone est Newte 
wa) The School that Develops Initiative.”” lege peeprenety eee — P : oat. Lucy Ellis “*hllen, Principal. West Newtan, 
Richmond, V8. irs. W. B. Stoddard, Dir., Box V. Noroton, Conn. Mass. 
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Rendall Hall 


A Country School for Girls 
on the Beautiful North Shore 
College Music, 


Ocean Bathing, Horseback Riding, 
ng, Tennis 
Illustrated Becklet on Request 
MR. AND Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL, 
PRIDEs CROSSING, 111, Mass. 
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House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. M eats Art, Household 
rts. Secretarial course Every attention, 
not only to habits of aay. but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 


Miss GERTRUDE E. Cornish, Principal. 











Bradford Academy 


For the higher education of young women, 30 
miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre- 
paratory, Art, Music, Expression, Household 
Arts. Two years collegiate work. Address 
Registrar of the JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Box 186,Bradford Academy,Bradford, Mass. 











ational Park 
Seminary 


. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 


A National Boarding School for Girls. 
Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College Preparatory. 
Thirty-two buildings. Ninety-acre campus. 
Send for descriptive catalog. Address 

REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Maryland 












St Mary- of -the-Woods TUDOR HALL SCHOOL fm ant, 








College preparation with certificate privi! Vileges, 
General courses. Unusual opportunities in M 
College for Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. | ang Art. Fireproof buildings. Gym Usie 
Academy. Complete High School Curriculum Swimming pool. Horseback riding. Catalog mitt 
Music, Art, Expression, All Sports and Athletics MISS FREDONIA sites 
For illustrated bulletins address. The Secretary Indianapolis, Ind. 4, 
Box 79, St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 
College Prepa 
FERRY HALL cect ia 
courses. Music, expression, domestic arts an! 
E | MH l R S | sciences. On shore of Lake Michigan. a 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 359, 


Forest, TIl. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A College Preparatory School for Girls 
Under the direction of Eastern Teachers with 
European training. Horseback riding. Al! Sports 








Out of Doors. 50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College foe 
“ : . Young Women. 2 and year courses. Fj 
Miss Isabel Cressler : Miss Caroline Sumner | jsonomics. Business, Oratory, Music. Gym 

Connersville, Indiana sium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. J. L. 
President. Box 424, St. Charles, Mo. , 








NEW YORK—BOYS’ | EASTERN ATLANTIC—BOYS 











7 Cok ual, 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, high school, college pre- 
paratory, collegiate, domestic science, secretarial, 
music, art, expression. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For_ catalog, 
address Miss Jessie _ Associate Principal, 
1541 Ei Stre Washington, D. C. 








LINCOLN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory for Girls. General Courses 
odern a buildings 
All sports. Country life. City advantages 
MISS" MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
Providence, Khode Island 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Wdclit? 


The at school of 

The Mary Lyon School 

A two-year course of selec- 
tive college subjects. Special 
work in Music, Art, Litera- 
ture, Dramatic Art, Secretarial 
Training, Home-making. Lo- 
cated in a college town outside 
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Philadelphia. Horseback riding, 

all outdoor sports. New gym- 

nasium with 60-foot, white- 

tiled swimming pool. Catalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, 
Principals 

Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Also the Mary Lyon School, col- 
lege preparatory, and Seven 
Gables, girls 6-12. 














MANLIUS. 


Saint John’s School 
A College Preparatory School with a military | 
system developing manliness, obedience, honor. | 
Business course. Separate school for younger boys. | 
Extensive campus in the hills. Well-planned recre- 
ation and athletics. pong pool, athletic fields. 


GENERAL WILLIAM “VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 187 Manlius, New York 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


One of the most distinguished 
schools for boys in America, 
Situated between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the Sus- 
quehanna River. 








KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
For young women. Music, languages, dancing, dra- 


matic art; any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount of work 
taken 


MR. & MRS. AUGUST KING-SMITH, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses: 
Preparatory, two-year advanced for high school 
graduaies; special. Unrivalled location at the na- 
tional capita For catalog, address CHEVY 
CHASE SCHOOL, Box E. Frederick Ernest Far- 
Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. 





rington, 


The Misses Stone's School 


For a limited number of young ladies. American 

History, Literature, History of Art and French. 

Secretarial Course. Interior Decoration. Prepara- 

tion for travel. Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph.D. and 

Harriet Stone, M. S. 1700 Rhode Island Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C 








FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Expression. Educational advantages 
of National Capital. For catalogue, address 
Principal, 2109 S Street, Washington, D. 


SOUTHERN 











BEECHWOOD 


orpora d) 

A Cultural mt = i tical A ae ie Young rouse n. 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self-maintenance. College and Pre 

paratory Departments. Public School Music, Art, 

Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Educa, 
tion. Expression. Normal Kindergarten. Large 
new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnas- 
ium. Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph. D. 
President enkintown, Pa. 


The HARCUM SCHOOL 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 


Thorough college preparation or spe- 











cial study. Music, art under noted 
artists. Athletics, riding. New stone 
buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
ead of School 
Mrs. L. 4 Willis, BP., Prtestons 
Bo Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








Founded 1850. A school 
Ogontz School f er girls occupying an 
estate on the summit of ‘Rydal Hills, 25 minutes 
from Phila. Illustrated *uoklet 
Rydal, Junior Departmer*. Miss Abby Sutherland 
Principal. Pennsylvasi:a, Montgomery County. 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Prepares Girls For All Colleges. 

Modern Educational Standards. Unusual Equipment. 
Supervised Athletics. Week end trips to School Camp. 
MISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, special and practical Courses. 
Two years of recognized work for high school grad- 
uates. Music, Art, Oral Expression, Home Econom- 
ies, Physical Education, All Sports. Address: 

The Secretary, 4322 Wisconsin Ave.,Washington., D. C 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. Primary to 
College veria| courses in Music, Art, and Lan- 
guages es. Secretarial Course. For og ond 


























address Miss E. 3. Brydon, Sec., 1300-1305 Seven- 
. C. 


teesth Street, Washingten, D 








mT. k T AA ANTS 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Girnts and Younc Womtn 
ESERVATIONS for the 1924— 
25 session should be made vs 
secon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art Departments. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physi- 
cal Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is 
the School Farm and Country Club. 
References required. 
Booklets on request. 








Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 





Warrenton Country School 


For Girls 

College preparatory and general course. 
French, the language of the house. Teaches 
girls how to study, inculcates habits of 
order and economy. This school offers a 
fixed rate. Music, Drawing and Riding the 
only extras. Separate building for little 
girls. 


Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 


VIRGINIA gees pee 44 ons ven Women 





Elective, 
Art, Expression. 
Mattie P. Harris, 
Harris Boatwright, 


Preparatory, 
Home 
Presi- 
Vice- 


In Valley of toaaay 
Junior College. Music, 
Economics. Journalism. 
dent. Mrs. Gertrude 
President. 


GROVE PARK SCHOOL 
Asheville, N. C 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Intermediate and College Preparatory Courses. 








Or. and Mrs. T. A. Cosgrove, Principals. 





The STORM KING Schoot 


formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
A Progressive College Preparatory School 
50 Miles from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. 
Catalog and Book of Views on Request. | 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. | 
: : 3 |} All athletics. 
CENTRAL STATES | 
Rate $1100. 


LAKE FOREST unatine 


190 acre campus. 


Single room for each boy. 





College Board preparation. 

















Non-Military College Rene alery ——,, for 
ays. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, III. Murray P. BrusH, Ph. D. 
ACADEMY FOR 
HORPE 66¥s Unven ts PORT DEPOSIT, Maryland 
Reautiful high bluff location, Lake Michi- 
gan shore. 30 miles from Chicago. _Semi- 
military. Small classes. Uniforms. Catalog. 
Summer Camp at Pelican Lake, Wis. Address 


Vice President, Lake Forest, Ill. 


ULVER MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
The President's Office, Culver, Ind. 











For catalog address 





wmiLiTaRY AND PEDDIE 


sports, 60-acre campus. 
sentee ee. Moderate rates. 





For the all-around eduea- 
tion of manly boys. Athletic 

Prepares for all the best 
Forms include two 


NORTHWESTERN | 
NAVAL ACA 
An endowed College | 


from Chicago. 
College. Its distinc- 


70 mi. 


paratory School and Junior 

tive advantages and methods interest discriminat- | Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. 
ing parents. | Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster, Box 7X 
Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. Hightstown, N. J. 





| BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 

! Thorough preparation for college or business. Eff- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to stud Ss sed athletics. 40th 

HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL. Prepara"| year. Catalozue. COL. T.D. LANDON, Principal 

tion for all college and technical school examina- | and peimmanet. Drawer ¢: 36. BORDENTOWN- 

tions. 10th year. Large staff of expert 7 = ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 





NEW ENGLAND 








tutors. Dormitories. Swimming poo 

follge ig Arline 4 MoHadmwerx¢ Ze PRINCETON 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL] TWIORING SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Faculty of Sagervensed and Successful Specialists. 
Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 
Cornwall 


Catalogs, Booklets, References on Request. 
RUMSEY HALL Connecticut 


JOHN G. HUN, “Edgehill, *”* Princeton, N. J. 
SOUTHERN 

A school for boys under 15 

Yearly rate, $1350 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
L. R. SANFORD, Principal 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
Louts H. SuuttE, M.A., Headmuster 


preparing for Universities,Government Academies, 


Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, allathletics, 
Comple te plant. C harges $650. Col. Thos. 
College Preparatory School for the Individual. 
iser Tutoring Methods, Classes Limited to five. 
w. 
































BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ideal for training in character and scholarship, 
Preparatory and general courses. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. New buildings. 31st _ year. 

Officer detailed. Member Ass’n of Mil. caliegs 
and Schools. Be sure to read our catalogue 


Russell, B. S., Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station), 
Address Box No. 12, Springhill, Tenn. 
L. FERRIS, Director, Cheshire, Conn. wie eines é 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper & Lower Schools. | 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND | 


—WORCESTER ACADEMY~' 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1,000,000 equipment. Tuition, $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 








PREPARE YOUR SON FOR COLLEGE! 
Choose the right school by writing to those 
listed on this page or, for detailed informa 

| tion, -—_ to 
e Condé Nast School — 


| 23 West uth Street York City 











NEW ENGLAND 














250 boys. 
a... 
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uLy, 1924 s 
—o 
~~ SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
——— 
— ‘ The Art Students’ League lr 
NORMA GOULD ||} Costume Design Announces If you are 
Foremost cae Instructor Millinery Design the 24th year of its Gdnmamange 
* 77 our new 
aurora | !/Fashion Illustration|| SUMMER SCHOOL booklet 
Instruction is offered in Drawing from the amor 
SIX WEEKS : : Antique From Life Changed 
SUMMER NORMAL Instruction under personal direc- Illustration Still Life My Life” 
COURSE tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. Composition Portrait Painting _— 
28 . Under the direction of 
Send for Catalog pe ea Call or write George B. Bridgman Duncan Smith Ask for it, 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 
Los Angeles 








FASHION ACADEMY 


East 53rd Street 1432 N. Broad Street 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 




















a 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Founded in 1884 by ae H. Sargent 
Goce © season of Six We ny 8 
e "rete ay Directing a 
ome Expressional — 
Begins July 1 
Next regular Term a October 27 
‘Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 
Catalogue and Information, all courses 
Room 264-R, Carnegie Hall, New York 








—_—_ 


THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL 
Dramatic Art Stagecraft 
Classic Dancing 
Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
































Perry-Mansfield Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Normal and Professional 
Courses. Outdoor Classic 
Dancing, Costuming, Design, 
Stage Setting, Modeling, 

Dramati ll 
Recreation Camp 
Horseback "Haine, Guimening, 


Bookie. ‘tad ‘Grant St., 


THE TRAPHAGEN 
SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Co-operating with the Trade 

D nd Evening 
classes now forming 
Write for announcement V F. 








Denver, Colo. 











(PQS BBeeeeeeeeeeeeaeees, 


:‘VESTOFF SEROVA; 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


o 
# 
Ballet, gg eae, ot laa ; 
and Ballroom——Dancin 8 

a cuildren’ 's Courses a Specialty— Baby Work 
Private Lessons— Normal Course : 

Write for Booklet F 

847 W.72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Endicott 621 : 

TTT EERE EERE EERE ETT 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street. San Francisco 





SUMMER SESSION JUNE 23 to iggy nage 4 
Six weeks of intensive training in the 

applied arts. Credits given toward Normal foun 4 
Course. Special classes interesting to art teachers. 
Write for catalogue. 








at Specai LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 

fu B 

| Request. 

rineetor, W-. | Edith Coburn Noyes School 

— Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenic Design, 

ae Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art 

ADEMY Technique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 


ols in America 
ont Academies, 
ol, all athlete 


m1. 
ible Station), 
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Personal Culture, Individual Development 
and Balance, Psychology, Pedagogy, French 
(Yersin Method). Seventeenth year opens 
September 29. Tuition $500. 
Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


ROSETTA ills 
_._DANCI 

a nea - 

146 Madison Ave., N.Y. Phone Rhinclander 6770 


ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


c Studio of Dance 
pa for all Classic Dancing. Stage Dances 
satura teur performances staged. Children’s 
1st Classes. All ages, starting September 
West rey Co a en. Catalog. 
laza 7635 











AAUUSIC 


(incinnati fonservatory « 


France’ 1867—Campus and Dormitories. 


Bh BAUR. ‘Birc Bend for broe! nage 
rector, 2617- 2697 ait hk nd 
Avenue, at Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 


ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
80 West goth St., New York 





DESIGNING AND MILLINERY—Dressmaking and 
Pattern Cutting taught for wholesale, retail or 
home use. School open all Summer. Call or write 
for particulars. McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery 
School Established 1876. No Branches. 
58 West 40th St., N. Y¥. C. 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF 
SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
Training for Educated Women 
Boston—151 Commonwealth Ave., Residence 
90 Marlboro St., Registrar’s Office 


and School 
New York—247 Park Ave., Day School 
Register Now For 


BALLARD 
SCH001 hasaae san 


610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 


The Marjorie Webster School 
OF EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term opening September 22. Day & Night 
School. Dormitories. Catalogue. 

1409 F, Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


for Children whose been Retarded 
Three Separate ie for vane and Girls 
of all ages requiring special instruction 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys 
Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics 
Academic, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Courses 
For Catalog and appointments address: 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F. Berwyn,Pa. 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Summer School in Maine 
Individual Instruction 
70 Prospect St., Port Chester, New York 
Tel. Port Chester 1556M 














W. Von Schlegell George E. Wolfe 


For particulars address 
The Art Students’ League of New York 
Box F, 215 West 57th Street 
New York City 



















MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


PAINTING—SCULPTUR 
MUSIGTECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
ROOTES -DRAMA—LECTUR ES 
“To Open the Door to Beauty” 

Send for Catalogu: 
310 Riverside Drive, ‘New Vork City 























BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses 
— B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
wn ouse. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. Box 143, Beston (Copley Station), Mass. 





THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
Domestic Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture 

A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Henry Atherton Frost, le rch. 
13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Kat N. Y.—42 in from N. 
Summer "Sehost and Camp On the School dieu. 
In Beautiful Westchester Hil 
Rudolph 8S. Fried, Principal. 


1880 Seguin School 1924 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. Ten teachers, 
five governesses. Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 





park 
Summer school * 
mountains June to Sept. 
Mrs. E. M. Seguin, Box 20, ‘Orange, N. J. 





THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 





STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 


acre estate. 
ALICE MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G. cut LING FORD. Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, Ss. 


¢|EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


can he develoned by individual training 
OYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet. 


230 Acres. 
Miss Woods’ hools, Box (80, Lenenerae, Pa. 





Three Separate Schools. 





Mollie Woods Hare, Principa 














N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 5 
The accepted professional school for Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Stage and 
Costume Design; Graphic Advertising; 
Teachers’ Training; Saturday Courses; 
Lectures ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry,’’ etc. 

Circulars. NEW YORK AND PARIS 
Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 




















ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


Carl N. Werntz, Director 
81 East Madison Street Chicago 





BOSTON, MASS. 49th year begins Sept. 29th 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 

J. Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
ships. For circular, address 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 








Ghe NEW YORK S ATION 


{Ol PARK AVE -NEW YO! 

Practical peor dd Course 
Summer Term Starts July * 3th. 
A six weeks’ course in period styles, 
color harmony, selection and use of 
furniture, fabrics, etc. Also courses 
in interior decorative design. 

Send for Catalog 41. 

















N. Y. Paeresess naneet. OF INTERIOR 
we... Winter , 


Actual Practical Training, a. Workshops 
Laboratories and — ons 
Quarterly Classes nd for — 


Se 
28 East 75th Street, N. Y. C., East of Fifth Ave. 





SCHOOL of ' DESIGN 


end LIBERAL ARTS 
me > Decoration: Cestame Th "illustration 





Period styles, color fabrics, costume, furni- 
) Gare. Four months intensive training courses. 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


‘“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. "Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
tra Book, A po R OPPORTUNITY"’— 
for one-half the —four cents 
in stamps. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC 

Summer classes. Lay ary, | Tilustrati Desi 

Boston, Chatham, Cape Cod. J tune-Septembes. Booklet. 
Douglas John “Connah, Pres. 

248 Boylston. Boston; 9 East 59th St., N. Y. 





MERON ART S9RQOL 

es t t., New York 

eames CLASSE: Gloucester, Mass. 
rt of Color’’ by Michel Jacobs 

Mp 8. Painting—Interior Decoration 

Costume Design-Poster. Children’s Classes. 

Application until May 1sth New York School 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


Len A Bertatey St., Boston, Mass. 
Normal Cou Socctas Courses 
Weaving wine ~j § Ln egg k, Basket 

»_ Leather, Jewelry, wi A 
Pottery, Block Printing, Stenciling. “Rug Work. i 


Catalogue. firs. Sara K. Smith, Director. 





THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Advanced Study for Women 
Who are not in College. 
Ra Houses. 
EUPHEMIA ra MUSGLINTOCK, A.M. 
¢ 
129 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER CAMPS 

















FOR GROWN UPS 


21 years and over 


Camp Peconic 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 

Learn all sports including riding. 
Excellent salt water bathing, sailing. 
Bungalows and houses with electricity. 

THE DOCTOR PETTIT CAMPS 

106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











The Teela-Wooket Camps 
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OU will recall that, at our last session, 
Yr completed the overthrow of all the 

fallacies and distortions which stand 
in the way of a correct view of the world. 
In a word, we disposed of Error. This 
morning, therefore, it becomes my pleasant 
duty to introduce you all to Truth: not 
Truth absolute, apocalyptic, and eschat- 
alogical—that we shall reserve for the final 
lecture of the course; if, indeed, I am then in 
amoodtoconsiderit. No,the Truth of whose 
facee—and figure—we shall this morning 
catch a glimpse—a brief, yet, 
let us hope, an entrancing and 
provocative glimpse—is prag- 
matic or practical Truth, the 
Truth one lives by; Truth who 
is, as Emerson wrote of the 
lady of his affections, 


Acreature not too bright .. . 


—but was it Emerson? Or was 
it Matthew Arnold? No, of 
course; Wordsworth! It was 
Wordsworth who wrote of her, 


A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


or something like that. 

It is possible, as you are 
aware, and as you doubtless 
often say in other connections, 
to have too much of a good 
thing. And so it is with Truth. 
Too much Truth is as danger- 
ous as too much gin. But I 
perceive that my comparison is 
not apt—or perhaps I should 
say that the degree of my com- 
parison is in error. To make 
my point clear to you, I should 
have said, as I now say, that 
too much Truth is more dan- 
gerous than too much gin. 


Portrait 
Professor 


on the 
Truth, 


well—if I may be allowed so to phrase the 
matter—to be able to take it or leave it 
alone. And, although it is a digression, 
yet I yield to the temptation to add that, so 
far as my observation of the present genera- 
tion of students is valid, I am led to believe 
that you, in so far as you are representative 
of that generation, are much more proficient 
in leaving it alone than in taking it. I refer, 
of course, to Truth. 

I shall not, this morning, so far indulge 
myself as to review all previous episto- 
mologies. I might remind you, however, of 
the Socratic dialectic, which was always to 
lead, you recall, to clear concepts—concepts 
which coincided, so far as any human pos- 
Session could coincide, with the True Ideas, 
or— 

But I perceive that you are not interested, 
as I was aware you would not be, in the 
exact relation of our view of Truth to the 
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great historic systems of thought. Perhaps 
we shall do better to hasten forward to the 
actual unveiling of the goddess, confident 
that her charms will be more attractive than 
any historical disquisition of mine, however 
accurate and judicious. 

Without further preamble, then, or any- 
thing like an adequate clearing of the 
ground, I shall affirm that the business of a 
living ‘creature is to live. This proposition 
is so obvious, so axiomatic, as to render the 
statement of it supererogatory—even to the 
point of absurdity—were it not 
that it becomes necessary, in 
relation to what is to follow. 
Now, without entering upon a 
discussion as to whether or not 
life is a Good, we may safely 
affirm—and again the affirma- 
tion is axiomatic, though not to 
the same degree as the former 
proposition—that life is a 
Fact. And what is this life, 
which is a fact and which is 
the business of living creatures ? 
At this point, my treatment 
necessarily becomes partial— 
partial, vet, let us hope, firmly 
grounded, so far as it goes. Let 
us go to the biologists, whose 
business it istostudy life. Letus 
borrow from them one differen- 
tia of living organisms, and 
let us say that life consists— 
always qualifying our state- 
ment by the words “in part”— 
in response to environment. 

Now, Young Ladies, pursu- 
ing this concept, let us plunge 
with it back intoour discussion ! 
What do we learn? Having 
affirmed that the business of a 
living creature is to live, and 
life consisting, in an essential 
part, in response to environment, then the 
next step becomes crystal-clear. Whatever 
increases the sensitiveness of our responsive- 
ness, whatever multiplies the forms or broad- 
ens the range of that responsiveness, is Truth 
in Action. 

Let me illustrate. Consider with me some 
low form of life—the oyster, say, or the 
turnip. The turnip and the oyster respond, 
it is true, to certain factors in their environ- 
ment—to heat and cold, to moisture, to 
sunlight—in the case of the turnip, at least 
—but how much they miss! Or, going not 
quite so low, let us say that there, in the 
western sky, is a magnificent, pulsating 
sunset; and here, on this hill, is a dog, 
looking in another direction, unaware of all 
that waste of beauty spread before him. 
Again, the dog hears his master and mis- 
tress talking; and, though their talk may 
play over a great variety of ideas and images, 
though it be filled with delicate shadings 
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of wit and irony, the dog is unresponsive, 
save in a blind, amorphous way, unless one 
of them chances to mention his name or 
perhaps to use the word “‘bone” or “biscuit”. 

Now, similarly, we must recognize degrees 
of reponsiveness in human beings. Here is 
a person—and notice, Young Ladies, that I 
am not so invidious as to gesture in the 
direction of any one of you—who moves 
amid the modern scene, with all its efflores- 
cence of life—its literature, its art, its 
drama, its amusements, its politics, its 
personalities—as unresponsive as the dog 
before the sunset, or as any oyster before 
an Italian madonna in fresco. Surely, we 
cannot say of such a one that he lives, except 
in a vegetal or amorphous sort of way. 

But here is another person, whose 
sibilities are practised in recognizing and 
in savouring to the full whatever is sat- 
isfying, whatever is choice, in the world 
which is his home. Music, poetry, the dance, 
the theatre—all forms through which life 
expresses itseli—are at his fingers’ ends, to 
turn to and enjoy intelligently. In short, I 
am describing, as you must be aware, a— 
(The bell rings.) 
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ONE OF THE 
GIRLS IN THE 
PROFESSOR’S 
CLASS 


UST one moment, Young Ladies—you’ll 

not begrudge me the moment, when you 
learn that what I wish to say is that there 
will be absolutely no examination in this 
course. To gain high credit in the course, all 
that will be necessary is to show me a signed 
receipt for a year’s subscription to Vanity 
Fair. Hoyt H. Hupson 
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LL this happened to 
me, or, rather, to my 
Uncle Andrew, in 
Charleston, when I was 
very young. Too young, 
certainly, to be aware 
of the elusive power of 
charm; and yet noother 
quality could have im- 
pressed me, triumphing 
over time, in exactly the same way. I am sure 
of this, however, that Andrew Hollard, my 
mother’s brother, was fully, even tragically, 
aware of what charm meant. He was neither 
tall nor short, but remarkably slender and ac- 
tive for his years—nearer, then, fifty than 
forty—and remembered, where he is recalled 
at all, for his remarkably good manners. 
They were so good that no one, not even Mrs. 
Andrew Hollard, could ever have discovered 
one of his inner thoughts or feelings. 

He was a quiet man, in this totally different 
from his wife, whose name was Jenny; he held 
an adequate but inconspicuous place in a bank; 
and early in the spring, when it was very ex- 
pensive, he often wore a gardenia. Aunt Jenny 
was specially voluble about that—it was ridicu- 
lous, she declared, for him to pay a dollar for 
a single flower to fade in his coat. He agreed 
with her, of course; a trace of smile on his con- 
tained face. He had far better given the money 
to his children, Jenny would continue. And 
then, if his children were present—they had 
two—he would present each with a piece of 
silver. 

The children, Annabel and Suzon, complete- 
ly, in spite of their names, resembled their 
mother— 

Even as a child, I wondered about Uncle 
Andrew with that family of his: what he 
thought of them in the secrecy of opinion so 
beautifully, and relentlessly, guarded by his un- 
shaken finemanners. Henever, forexample, was 
known to lose his patience with them; he never, 
there, raised his voice or complained; he never 
criticized or corrected his wife or children be- 
yond a suggestion, now and then, uttered in a 
tone of detached consideration. In private, it 
was acknowledged and agreed, his attitude was 
precisely the same as we publicly saw it. 

He did not, however, like the parties, the 
loud cheerful gatherings of neighbours, which 
Aunt Jenny so much enjoyed; not that he 
complained, heavens, no! We gathered his 
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Note Books on Charm 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


feeling about them from Jenny’s often excited 
reproaches. Andrew wouldn’t join in the fun, 
she asserted; he sat up like a stick; oh yes, he 
was polite enough, if you could call it polite- 
ness when people saw, as plain as they could 
see their noses, that he didn’t care if they 
stayed or went. I can see now, though my 
nose is completely invisible to me, that he 
didn’t. But that realization wasn’t a part of 
my early knowledge of the tyranny of charm. 

While there were moments when it was 
pleasant to be with Uncle Andrew, I was not, 
specially, attached to him. We walked, some- 
times, together; and after he had talked a little, 
invariably of things interesting to me, he would 
fall into a profound silence. He’d walk with 
his head bent, his gaze on the ground, and a 
stick trailing in a half-relaxed hand. If I 
spoke, asked him a question, he would answer 
at once, as carefully and fully as though I were 
an adult and it was all most important; but 
when that necessity was discharged, the ab- 
straction of manner would steal back over him. 
What, I wondered, was he continually thinking 
about? I didn’t ask him. Nobody, except 
Jenny, did. 


REAT Lord, Andrew, she’d cry, whatever 

is going on inside you? Nothing in par- 
ticular, Jenny, he would answer, with his faint 
smile. This short, unsatisfactory dialogue they 


- often repeated, perhaps while we were withthem 


for a middle-day dinner on Sunday. Andrew 
Hollard had a small house, one of a semi- 
detached row with a small half-lawn. Across 
the street it was faced by similar dwellings; a 
drug store was at the corner, a grocery store 
had newly moved into the square beyond. It 
was, I thought, an odd and inappropriate place 
for him to live; for, regardless of his quietness 
and restraint, an air of space and elegance 
touched Uncle Andrew; he was the sort of 
man to leave a great brown-stone house in an 
impressive carriage, the horses with silver 
chains and glazed rosettes. 

I was about to add that, except for the 
gardenias and his rarely bought but patently 
good clothes, he spent no money on himself 
at all, but that would have been wrong—he 
kept a membership in the most exclusive men’s 
club of the city; worse than exclusive, the 
club was bitterly snobbish; no one entered its 
uncompromising white Colonial doorway in 
whom the past was not highly acceptable in 
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the present, the individual; and there, on 
Saturday afternoons, Uncle Andrew Hollard 
went... free for a little, I used to reflect, 
from Aunt Jenny, Annabel, and Suzon. 

Why so early, and against his impenetra- 
ble reserve, I had such a conviction about 
him, I can’t discover; Aunt Jenny was ten 
times easier with me than her husband; I 
liked Suzon very much indeed—Annabel was 
older and coldly superior—but, nevertheless, 
I regarded Uncle Andrew’s club as a place 
where on Saturday afternoons he escaped 
from—from pretty nearly everything. It 
affected Aunt Jenny differently: she never lost 
an opportunity to declare that, like the gar- 
denias, it was a useless extravagance, and she 
never, by any chance, failed to let every one 
know that Andrew belonged there. 


UT he would; innately he was like that; as 

a description, his presence there was almost 
complete. ‘The family, as a whole, had a 
marked pride in him; we owned a sufficient 
measure of good blood, and it seemed to have 
gathered, as in a pool, in Uncle Andrew. 
Aristocratic. He didn’t get along, it was true; 
whatever he was in the bank, the bank didn’t 
improve; it brought him just under four 
thousand dollars a year. Aunt Jenny had, 
perhaps, a half again of that not stupendous 
sum; and there he, they, were. It was clear 
he’d never improve upon this: he wasn’t lazy, 
his intelligence was acknowledged, he had 
powerful personal connections—at the club— 
and he was not yet old enough to be, in such 
a fashion, done. But done he was; we all 
knew that much, and speculated about it. The 
general and unsatisfactory opinion was that he 
lacked ambition. Well, he did, for whatever 
that was worth. This, too, roused Aunt Jenny 
—did I say she was quite excessively fat ?— 
and with a flushed face she would exclaim that 
he cared nothing for his girls, since he made no 
effort in the world to get them the advantages 
so essential to feminine happiness. 

I heard him answer her . . . once. He said 
in a quiet voice that beyond all doubt he was 
a failure. I am sorry, not for myself but for 
you, he concluded. Without perceptible reason, 
it was Uncle Andrew I was sorry for. He 
couldn’t, Aunt Jenny went on, blame her; 
she was full enough of ambition. Too full! 
If he was contented with keeping up that dear 
club and buying gardenias in March, if he 
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thought for a minute that excused him from 
all the rest, why, God help them! 

If God did, or didn’t, I couldn’t, when the 
moment came for doubt, make up my mind; 
always remembering that my consciousness of 
it occurred years after the actuality, or, rather, 
the accident. If I could decide that, there would 
be little left to bother about, since it would, 
at once, make plain the truth about the future; 
man’s duty to man, perhaps I had better say to 
his wife and daughters; the exact meaning of 
love; it must explain charm and why unim- 
portant things won’t die and things of im- 
portance perish from the memory at once; then 
I’d know what it was that had overtaken man, 
the animal, and fastened to his shoulders the 
fatal wings of Icarus. <A great deal would be 
solved. 


FORGET, now, and I shouldn’t, how it was 

that Uncle Andrew first got to Charleston. It 
was so unusual for him to get anywhere, ex- 
cept to his own inviolable masculine retreat, 
that a very extraordinary necessity must have 
overtaken him. But it had; in Charleston, 
once, he had spent the better part of a month, 
the month of March; and, when I was eight 
years of age, and myself going to Charleston to 
see my father, who was a part of the Navy and 
made maps, Uncle Andrew, by what had the 
appearance of the merest chance, was delegated 
to accompany me. 

You see, he had been there before; it was 
all, more or less, familiar to him; the family 
could visualize him leading me firmly and 
without mishap to the Charleston Hotel. I 
seem to recall that he wasn't, at the time 
planned for my departure South, as well as 
he might have been. Even Aunt Jenny ad- 
mitted that he needed a change. You have 
scarcely said a word about Charleston ever 
since, she reminded him, half in complaint: 
but you liked it for all that. Maybe you'll 
come back more cheerful. 

I could try, he remarked. 

On the train he was, as a fact, gayer than I 
had ever known him; we had an elaborate 
supper in the dining car; and then he put me 
in the lower berth of our section, fearing that 
I might fall out of the upper. I didn't ap- 
preciate this—the higher position held a 
romantic glamour lacking in the place where 
I slept. But sleep cured that. In the morning, 
studying his careful dress, I announced that he 
ought to have one of his white flowers. When 
we got to Charleston, he assured me, he would. 
They grow nearly everywhere in Charleston, 
he went on: gardenias and japonicas and 
climbing wistaria and azaleas and magnolias. 
Big flowers with no smell at all and little 
flowers with the scent of heaven. Mocking 
birds for singing and scarlet cardinals to 
watch. Cypress trees hung with moss. 


E communicated to me his distinct but 

restrained excitement upon coming into 
South Carolina. <A beautiful city, he said, 
lovely and charming-—. He fell into a silence 
from which he sharply roused himself. And 
the best limeades in the world! he added for 
my benefit. Almost the first thing we'll do, 
after we meet your father, must be to get 
limeades. In little corner stores that sell 


tobacco and have little zinc counters. Fragrant 
green limes. And then we'll sit on the 
Battery —- 


Are there, I interrupted him, cannons? 
Yes, he told me; cannon and the sea wall 
and the sea. 


Ships? 

Ships coming and going. 

Could we, perhaps, get on a ship? 

Perhaps . . . on a ship tied to the land. 
I objected that I didn’t want to go on a tied 
ship, I wanted one free to sail, to go to—to 
Asia. Joseph, he began—I could tell by his 
eyes he wasn't as well as he should have been— 
if you can happen on a ship that is really 
going to Asia, why, take it. But there aren’t 
many, hardly one in a lifetime. 

But they did go, I insisted, and very often, 
or how could we have tea or Chinamen? He 
couldn’t, naturally, answer that; and so he 
repeated, take it, Joseph. I will, I asserted 
with a loud, a young, bravado. As soon as 
ever I see a ship that the captain says is bound 





Three Slants at New York 


By Cart SANDBURG 


EW YORK is a city of many cats. 
Some say New York is Babylon. 
There is a rose and gold mist New York. 


New York is a city of many cats; they eat the 
swill of the poor and the swell swill; they rub 
their backs against fire escapes and weep to 
each other from alley barrels; they are born 
to the cat life of New York. 


Some say New York is Babylon; here are 
Babylonian dancers stripped to the flash of 
the navel, while the waiters murmur, “Yes”, 
in undertones to regular customers calling for 
the same whiskey as last time; and having 
seen a thing of much preparation, toil, and 
genius, having spoken to each other of how 
marvelous it is, they eat and drink till it is 
forgotten; and the topics are easy topics, such 
as which bootleggers take the biggest risks, 
and what light risks superior bootleggers 
travel under. 


| There is a rose and gold New York of evening 
lights and sunsets; there is a mist New York 
scen from steamboats, a massed and spotted 
hovering ghost, a shape the fists of men have 
lifted out of dirt and work and daylight and 
early morning oaths after sleep nights. 


New York is a city of many cats. 
Some say New York is Babylon. 
There is a rose and gold mist New York. 











for Asia, I'll go along. The chances are 
against you, Uncle Andrew answered. You 


won’t be able to leave what you’ve got, or what 
has you. All the best of you, if it is the best, 
will keep you back. And you'll never see 
Asia. He was, I felt, very disagreeable. Tears 
of vexation wet my cheeks. 

I will, I cried; I will! 

And then, of course, I didn’t! Well: 

In Charleston, Uncle Andrew’s unusual 
amount of talking died; he became again 
serious, absorbed. He was glad to see my 
father, my father was glad at meeting us, and 
together we went to the hotel. It must look 
familiar to you, Andrew. 

It all comes back, Uncle Andrew agreed. 

There will be some people you will want to 
see, people you knew here once. 

No, Andrew Hollard answered; for him, 
very shortly; they'll have forgotten about me. 
That is, he corrected himself, most of them 
will. And the—the rest... no I'll walk 
around with Joseph when you are busy. It'll 
be enough to be quiet. That, my father said 
at once, he could damn easily _ believe. 
Attached, as he was, to the Navy, it was right 
for him to swear. I should think you’d want 
to be quiet for what’s left of your life. How 
are Jenny and your two girls? 
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Splendid, Uncle Andrew said. Good 
Annabel is twelve years old! When the, 
reached the hotel, they sat me in a chair whik 
they went out to the bar for drinks; and, re. 
turning, they were deep in argument. Don} 
tell me, my father declared, don’t tell me, ther 
was more down here than that. I’m not trying 
to force a confidence; I don’t want one; by 
for your own good. You must be human some. 
times; I’m certain there’s something for you to 
do; even a person to see. 

Nothing, Uncle Andrew repeated; no on 

You’re lying, said my father. But let it 20. 
And here is Joseph. The upper corridors of 
the hotel were high and long, with a strip of 
dark red carpet down ‘the middle, and, y 
regular intervals, solemn black sofas up- 
holstered in hair cloth. The ceiling of oy 
room, father’s and mine, was high, there wer 
two massive beds in it, and a narrow balcony 
with an iron railing over the street. Uncle 
Andrew’s room was beyond, with a door open- 
ing between, and he wasn’t in it a half hoy 
before he had a bowlful of gardenias on , 
table. A bowlful on the table and one with 
a pair of glossy leaves in his buttonhole. 

Why did he get them? I demanded. 

Drop that oyster, was my father’s ambiguous 
reply, and leave the wharf. 

Uncle Andrew put his head in at the door 
Pompano, he suggested. 

Or oyster crabs in white wine. 

Pompano! 

Very well; but a planter’s punch first, 
enough sherry, and then champagne. You see, 
my father was almost a sailor. And after the 
champagne— 

Rum, Uncle Andrew spoke in a deep voice, 


HEN, very late, they returned to their 
rooms, they were plainly, even to the in- 
experienced age of eight, remarkably drunk. 
My father came in with an uncertain clatter 
reproduced like an echo by Uncle Andrew le- 
yond. Joseph, are you awake? I told him 
uncompromisingly that I was. Then you can 
go to sleep again. He woke up, he continued 
to Uncle Andrew, who was braced in the door- 
way. It’s a pity he had to, ever, was the reply. 
Andrew, you are a pessi—. Father broke 
down. Pessimist, the other assisted him. The 
truth isn’t pessim—. Pessimism, Father came 
to his rescue. A pleasant evening, he went on; 
but the oyster crabs would have been better 
than all that pomp... the rest of that was lost. 
Andrew suggested, pomp and _ circumstance. 
Hell, no, said Father. I’ve explained about 
his swearing. Soon, however, Father was in 
bed, where he slept very noisily, faithfull 
copied by Uncle Andrew in the next room. The 
following morning they were both silent; a 
breakfast I was not allowed to have eggs 
There is something in the yellow of an egg. 
Uncle Andrew asserted, entirely unharmonious 
with the prevailing tone of forenoon. Father 
knew nothing about that. I couldn’t look at 
one, was his short comment. 

Strangely, what I saw throughout the dar 
has gone from my mind. Uncle Andrew was 
not with us, and probably we investigated such 
Navy as was then at Charleston. Vaguely, 
connection with rose-red shrimps, I remembet 
the name Occidental, but nothing else. We 
came back to the hotel, and I went up; Father 
required the support of a planter’s punch; 
when, almost immediately, it seemed, there welt 
sounds of low concerned voices and shufiling 
feet in the room beyond. My father care 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Or, At Least, Their Artistic Essence 


Analyzed by BENITO 
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(Above and Left) (Above and Right) 
The theory of this series H 
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= in the note at the lower 
left of the page 
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COVETOUSNESS ANGER 
(Right and Below) (Left and Below) 
~~ PRIDE 7 
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N these amusing graphs, with their 
accompanying portrait sketches, we 
see an analysis of those ever-popular 
pastimes, the Seven Deadly Sins, re- 
duced to the least common divisor of 
artistic expression. Benito, the clever 
Franco-Hispanic artist, is now in this 
country. It is his interesting idea that 
the most subtle expositions of the frai!- 
ties of humanity may be reduced to a 
souping of simple lines, which will con- 
tain the essence of all the weaknesses 
that flesh is heir to. This he proceeds to 
do in the accompanying sketches. These 
studies were all made from American 
models; and there is a note of cheerful 





internationalism in Mr. Benito’s com- SLOTHFULNESS ‘ by 
ment that, as far as he can discover, the (The two drawings above) \ 4 Seg 
Svotial lines of well-bred depravitv te ane Oe 
reigcg the same the world over. Amer- a 
418 certainly coming on, it would seem AVARICE Si = att 


(The two drawings at right) 








The Titter of Tainted Mockery 


And Other Excerpts from Some of the Worst Books Ever Written 


HERE comes a day, shortly after you 

have been appointed editor of a literary 

magazine, when you are smitten with the 
bright notion that there is no such index to 
a man’s taste as the contents of his bedside 
table. One may see that man cheating at two 
cent auction, or rescuing a child from the 
waves, or furtively beating his wife. But, you 
say, one does not really know the fellow, until 
one has scanned the titles of the books he keeps 
near his pillow. 

I seem to recall revelatory lists of them, 
drawn up in the days when Albert Bartlett 
Maurice rattled his golf sticks in the columns 
of The Bookman; and I feel sure that an im- 
pulse to issue a special bedside number of that 
enduring periodical has more than once shaken 
with emotion its present editor. What, Master 
Farrar must often ask himself, are the 
volumes which induce the slumbers of Gertrude 
Atherton? And on what literature does this, 
our drowsy Mencken, feed? A reporter, at 
once wily and stout-hearted, is needed for the 
assignment. 

For he would, I hope, distrust the lists, if 
each bedside were allowed to send in its own 
report. The loftiest of folk are not above an 
occasional flurry of window-dressing. And, 
indeed, in my snooping saunters past other 
people’s couches, I have experienced a faint 
suspicion that duplicity lurked between the 
book-ends, and that many one-foot shelves 
were being edited from time to time for the 
sake of appearances, for all the world as 
though the shadows of William Lyon Phelps 
and John Farrar fell across the self-conscious 
bedrooms of America. Thus, austere book- 
worms of my acquaintance will leave some 
impressive tome in sight, and hide beneath it 
the more trivial work to which they have more 
frequent recourse. That there are these secret 
vices in beautiful letters, I have suspected ever 
since I discovered that the ample housekeeper 
of my fraternity house, who used to read 
every evening with her feet in the kitchen 
oven, would always keep the sober jacket of 
a book by Sir Gilbert Parker to slip over the 
latest novel of her heart’s true favourite, 


Elinor Glyn. 


ND even the more bookish folk betray an 
£& occasional self-consciousness in the refer- 
ences to their own bookshelves. I have seldom 
read a list of ‘““The Ten Best Books”—one of 
those recurrent lists to which this categorical 
generation is peculiarly addicted—without 
‘ detecting the faint aroma of insincerity. And 
once my ear caught the clear overtones of 
vanity in a desperately casual report made on 
one shelf of his, by a distinguished English 
critic. His list was a madder miscellany than 
one could possibly invent. He was proffering 
these titles as an illustration of the fantastic 
assortment a man does acquire by the odd 
processes of accretion, and it was his distinct 
implication that he must be a pretty odd and 
interesting old kinsprit—quite a character, 
really—to have gathered about him so quaint 
an assortment. Bless the man, only a fellow 
journalist would have realized that he had 
acquired these books by the blameless but un- 
indicative process of their having been sent 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


him by the publishers, for purposes of review. 

Yet, for all my Olympian amusement at 
such petty posturings, I would a little rather 
not have the decent privacy of my own noctur- 
nal library invaded, unless I could be present 
to toss in an explanation about my penchant 
for bad bool.s. I would like it understood that, 
in my journey through the world, I am search- 
ing, not only for the ten best books, but for the 
ten worst, as well. And as unassailable con- 
tributions to the latter list, I have been de- 
riving considerable midnight pleasure of late 
from two that are thus sources of the most 
acute pleasure. My neighbours, if they wish, 
may read the Amerian Mercury. Or the latest 
speech of Calvin Coolidge. Or The Frogs, of 
Aristophanes. Give me Irene Iddlesleigh. 
Give me The Maple Dell of ’76. 


RENE IDDLESLEIGH, from the crowded 

pages of which surprising novel was culled 
that phrase about “the titter of tainted 
mockery”, is the work of Mrs. Amanda 
Mckittrick Ros, wife, I have been told, of the 
station agent in a remote corner of Ireland. 
Though Jrene was first published more than a 
quarter of a century ago, its far-flung first 
edition is still cherished by all lovers of un- 
expected books; and in London, they tell me, 
there is a society which meets at regular in- 
tervals for light refreshments and the reading 
of Irene Iddlesleigh. This devotion is com- 
prehensible to one who has found no page in 
all the book from which it is impossible to 
savour thoroughly the special quality of Mrs. 
Ros’s style. For example, consider the opening 
paragraph, with which she plunges you breath- 
less into her story. 

“Sympathize with me, indeed! Ah, no! 
Cast your sympathy on the chill waves of 
troubled waters; fling it on the oases of futu- 
rity; dash it against the rock of gossip; or, 
better still, allow it to remain within the false 
and faithless bosom of buried scorn.” 

Such, as the author hastens to explain, were 
a few remarks of Irene, ‘‘as she paced the 
beach of limited freedom, alone and unpro- 
tected.” And indeed, Irene was always talking 
like that. In that vein, she replied to her hus- 
band, Sir John Dunfern, when first he 
suspects that her heart really was in the 
keeping of Oscar Otwell, her erstwhile tutor. 
The scene takes place in the Dunfern mansion, 
happily described by the author as ‘an erec- 
tion of amazement and wonder”. 

“Can it be”, cried Sir John, “that your 
attention has ever been, or is still, attracted 
by another, who, by some artifice or other, 
had the audacity to steal vour desire for me 
and hide it beneath his pillaged pillow of 
poverty, there to conceal it until demanded 
with my ransom? Speak! Irene! Wife! 
Woman! Do not sit in silence and allow the 
blood that now boils in my veins to ooze 
through cavities of unrestrained passion and 
trickle down to drench me with its crimson 
hue!” 

“Sir and husband,” replies Irene, “you 
have summoned me hither to lash your rebuke 
unmercifully upon me, provoked, it may be, 
by underhand intercourse. Relative to my 
affections, pray, have those courted by me in 


VANITY Fag 


the past aught to do with the present existiny 
state of affairs? I am fully persuaded 4 
answer, ‘Nothing whatever’. You speak oj 
your snowy tufts appearing where once ther 
dwelt locks of glossy jet. Well, I am convingg 
they never originated through me, and mug 
surely have been threatening to appear befor 
taking the step which links me with thej; 
origin. I now wish to retire, feeling great); 
fatigued, and trusting our relations shall rp. 
main friendly and mutual, I bid thee good. 
night.” 


HE relations, however, remain neither 

friendly nor mutual, and before long, Irene 
has run away with Oscar Otwell, and becom 
bigamously his, in Dobbs Ferry, New York, 
in a little church, filled with “a charming 
group of wealthy sightseers”, the church, oddly 
enough for Dobbs Ferry, being situated not 
far from Dunraven Hall, the home of a noble. 
man of boundless wealth. I have always ep. 
joyed especially the chapter in which thee 
details of his shame are communicated to the 
deserted husband by President O’Sullivan, 
of Chitworth College. It runs: 

“For fully five hours both sat talking con- 
fidentially to each other and sympathizing 
when necessary, and it was only during this 
conversation that Sir John was first made 
acquaint either of his wife’s marriage or her 
present abode, neither of which, in the Pres- 
dent’s estimation, moved the husband of 
treachery in its most mischievous form much. 
The news of his wife being Mrs. Otwell, in- 
stead of the honourable name her conduct 
ordered her to bury, only served to cast for ever 
the gentle words of practical remembrance 
Sir John had in his last will and testament 
concerning her into an unknown chasm. Until 
now the forgiving husband, the meek adviser, 
the patient sufferer, the wounded knight, the 
once attached partner, the loving father, and 
the son of justice, gratitude, and chastity was 
ready to share a little of his ransom with her 
whom he thought he may have probably 
wronged by too rigorous punishment. But 
President O'Sullivan, whose — well-guided 
words and fatherly advice had on this evening 
so sealed the mind of forgiveness with the 
wax of disinterested intent that Sir John, on 
his arrival home, at once sent for his solicitors, 
Messrs. Hutchinson and Harper, and ordering 
his will to be produced, demanded there and 
then that the pen of persuasion be dipped 
into the ink of revenge and spread thickly 
along the paragraph of blood-related charity 
to blank the intolerable words that referred 
to the woman he was now convinced, beyond 
doubt, had braved the bridge of bigamy.” 

In short, Sir John cuts her off; and when 
Irene comes home to die, her son turns her 
from the door, so that she dies outside. As the 
author of this book so well puts it in an earlier 
chapter: 

“When on the eve of glory, whilst brooding 
over the prospects of a bright and happy 
future, whilst meditating upon the risky right 
of justice, there we remain, wanderers on the 
cloudy surface of mental woe, disappomt 
ment and danger, inhabitants of the grm 

(Continued on page 88) 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Mary Nash to Appear in “Hassan” 
Miss Nash Will Play “Yasmin” in this Fantasy by the Late James Ellroy Flecker, Which Basil Dean Brings to New York 
for a Lavish Production in the Fall. The Réle was Created in London by Fay Compton 








REX INGRAM 
A young Irishman with a bril- 
liant record in motion pictures, 
beginning with the stupendous 
“Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 
lypse” 





VICTOR SEASTROM 


An eminent Swedish actor, who 

recently turned his talents to di- 

recting, made “Name the Man”, 

and is producing ‘“‘He Who Gets 
Slapped” 


CHARLES CHAPLIN 
The success of Chaplin as a director in “A 
Woman of Paris”, has given rise to the fear that 
the screen is about to lose its funniest comedian 








MAURICE TOURNEUR 
A Frenchman, he first directed 
for the Compagnie Eclair. His 
newest master-picture is “Belong- 


ing” 
=> 





ERNEST LUBITSCH 


Perhaps the greatest foreign di- 

rector. Producer of “‘Deception’”’, 

“Passion"’, “Gypsy Blood”, and 

“The Loves of Pharaoh”. His next 

picture, “Compromise”, will be a 

film version of Sudermann’s “Song 
of Songs” 








PAUL IRIBE 


This young Frenchman came to 

America as a designer for De 

Mille, and is now with Famous 
Players 





ERIC VON STROHEIM 


War films established this Ger- 
man actor by making him the 
screen’s most despised villain 


DMITRI BUCHOWETZKI 
A Russian director, whose 
first American film, “Men”, 
was produced with Pola Negri 


Foreign Directors Who Make Our Moving Pictures 


America Owes Much of Her Supremacy ix Motion Pictures to the Labours of Certain Foreign Directors 
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The Importance of the Comic Genius 


Showing that True Comedy, Like Genuine Tragedy, is an Invention in the Grand Manner 


us with more examples of fine serious than 

fine comic achievements. A list of the 
yorld’s great creators of comedy turns out, 
when one takes the trouble to compile it, to 
je surprisingly small. Aristophanes, Chaucer, 
Rabelais, the Shakespeare of Falstaff, the Bal- 
ne of the Contes Drolatiques, Dickens; and 
among the pictorial artists, Daumier, Rowland- 
sn, Doré, when he was not wasting his talents 
wn horrible and unsuccessful religious com- 
positions, and Goya, in certain moods. These 
are the names that first occur to one; and 
though it would, of course, be possible to 
lengthen the list, there would not be so very 
many more to add. 

True, we might compile a very long list of 
the writers and draughtsmen who make us 
laugh; but few of them would be what may be 
styled makers of pure comedy. The number 
of our physiological reactions to emotion is 
strictly limited, and we go through the same 
bodily convulsions in response to very different 
stimuli. Laughter, for example, is provoked in 
us by a number of quite distinct emotions. 
There is the laughter of mockery—the laughter 
that is a social punishment, applied by the 
sane majority to those whose crime it is to be 
unlike their fellow-beings. Go out in an ex- 
ceptionally large hat or an exceptionally bright 
tie, and you will hear plenty of that kind of 
laughter. Satire, whether in art or literature, 
provokes this cruel laughter. The fact that it is 
generally written by the exceptional man 
against the only too sane majority does not pre- 
vent it from having fundamentally the same 
source as the mockery of the majority against 
the exception. And then, there is the laughter 
that is our response to the smoking-room story 
—the laughter that is a safety-valve for letting 
off inocuously a part of our somewhat exces- 
sive interest in the blushful mysteries. There is, 
also, the laughter released in us by sudden sur- 
prise—the loud and rather nervous laughter of 
children when they hide and pounce out on one 
another from dark recesses; the hysterical, in- 
voluntary laughter that seizes one when stout 
old Uncle Ebenezer slips on a banana skin and 
comes thudding to the pavement. Its sur- 
prising, startling quality is, perhaps, the prin- 
tipal reason why verbal wit makes us laugh. 


T=: history of literature and art provides 


GATIRE, sex, wit—all these things make 

us laugh, and they may all be present in a 
work of pure comedy. But they are not, them- 
selves, pure comedy. It is not right to include 
m one’s list of pure comic geniuses the savage 
satirist, such as Swift; or the mild satirist, like 
Sheridan, who writes the comedy of manners; 
nor have the masters of verbal ingenuity, like 
Congreve; the hardy pornographers of Wycher- 
ley’s stamp; or the subtler, sniggering sug- 
gesters, like Sterne. Your great comic genius 
ismuch more copious, much larger, and more 
inclusive than a mere satirist, or writer of 
comedy of manners, or a creator of wit. And 
he is, accordingly, much rarer than the satirist 
or the wit. He is as rare as the great tragic 
senlus—and, perhaps, even rarer than he. 

The pure comic genius must be a great in- 
Yentor. That is why he is so rare; the gift of 
‘avention is not a common one. You can be 
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an admirable satirist or a fine serious writer, 
and not be an inventor—only an interpreter of 
actual life. ‘Tolstoy is the supreme example of 
the latter class. But to create a coherent, satis- 
fying, comic universe, you must be an inventor. 
You cannot stick very close to reality—particu- 
larly, the inward, spiritual reality—and make 
pure comedy. And the same applies to pure 
tragedy—though with this difference, that pure 
tragedy moves in the internal world, and largely 
ignores the externals from which pure comedy 
starts its flight. The characteristic creations of 
pure comedy, as well as of pure tragedy, are 
really not human beings at all. They are in- 
ventions of the poet’s mind, living not in our 





COURTESY OF FREDERICK KEPPLE & CO. 


A HUMOROUS DRAWING BY GOYA 


This sketch, “The Plucked Ones”, by Goya, the 
great Spanish artist (1748-1828), is one of his 
memorable series entitled “Caprices”, in which 
he liberated his comic and bitterly satirical 
spirit in a thousand directions, always with the 
high seriousness of purpose and intensity of 
feeling which Mr. Huxley, in this essay, says is 
essential in any important work of humour. The 
idea back of this drawing is that women, in most 
walks of life, regard men very much as they 
regard chickens: once they have been plucked, 
they should be driven from the house, in order 
to make room for fresh arrivals 


world, but in a parellel world; similar, but not 
the same. The Wife of Bath, Panurge, Fal- 
staff, Mr. Pecksniff; Medea, Macbeth, Ivan 
Karamasoff—these are all creatures of fable, 
larger than life, as befits mythological beings; 
and living, not with the everyday life of men, 
but more intensely—with the prodigious and 
god-like life infused into them by their creators. 
Serious realistic art is not creative, like pure 
tragedy. It depends on actual life, of which it 
is a picture and practical interpretation. Simi- 
larly, satire, the comedy of manners, and wit 
are not creative, like pure comedy. Satire and 
the comedy of manners depend on the actual 
life they portray and mock at, with greater or 
less ferocity; while wit is an affair of verbal 
ingenuity. The difference is important. 


All these varieties of what we may call con- 
tingent art are less eternally interesting than 
the two great creative and absolute types of 
art. For though, to contemporary readers, a 
book which deals directly, and so to speak 
scientifically, with the life they know may be 
immensely valuable, it will lose much of its in- 
terest and value when the conditions of life on 
which it is based have changed. Only the ideal, 
perfected world, that is parallel to the real 
world, remains forever comprehensible and 
fresh. It is difficult not to believe, for example, 
that Dickens will outlast Tolstoy; though 
Tolstoy, in certain respects, is much more inter- 
esting and valuable to us at the present time. 

It would be absurd, of course, to pretend that 
great comic creations are as profoundly signifi- 
cant as the great creations of tragedy. Comedy 
necessarily leaves out of account some of the 
most important elements of man’s spiritual life. 
It is of the earth, earthy—its strength, its size, 
its colossal energy—and these are the essential 
characteristics of ail great comic creations, 
from Gargantua to Micawber, from Falstaff to 
the fabulous Burgesses of Daumier’s impas- 
sioned invention. There are the strength, size, 
and energy of earth-born things; there is some- 
thing superbly animal, something sappy, full- 
blooded, and earthily un-self-conscious in pure 
comedy. We seem to be looking on at the gam- 
boling of mastodons, the playing of young 
whales, the tumbling of a litter of dinosaur 
puppies. The mind, the troubled spirit of man, 
have but little place in comedy; the stage is 
occupied by his healthy body and its natural in- 
stincts. But this does not prevent a comic crea- 
tion from being, in its own sphere, a delightful, 
and even a grand, magnificent, and beautiful, 
thing. Comedy deserves to be taken seriously. 


fine is a fact too frequently forgotten; a 
fact that is not even understood by the 
second-rate practitioners of comedy. These 
lesser exponents of comedy humiliate their art 
to an association with triviality, ugliness, and 
vulgarity. The great mass of what passes now- 
adays (or that has passed, for that matter, at 
any other period) for comic literature or art is 
stamped with this pettiness and vulgar hideous- 
ness. The average comic drawings, comic 
novels, comic plays, comic films—how small 
and grubby they all are! One has only to com- 
pare these little horrors with the creations of 
the genuine comic geniuses to see how miser- 
ably debased, how unworthy of the name of 
comedy, they are. A great comic work can be 
as large, as magnificent, and, in its own way, 
as beautiful, as a work of serious art. 

The fact is that the beau ideal and the grand 
style are not exclusive possessions of serious 
art. There is also a comic beau ideal and a 
comic grand style. Comic poetry can be genuine 
poetry; that is to say, beautiful poetry. Comic 
art can be grand. A huge scale, a colossal, 
earthy energy, are, as we have seen, the charac- 
teristics of comedy. The comic grand style is, 
accordingly, a rich, emphatic style, that chiefly 
differs from the grand style of serious art by 
being too rich and too emphatic. 

The step is short from the sublime to the 
ridicilous—and in much art that is intended 

(Continued on page 80) 





The Menace of the Un-kept Press 


An Expostulation Prompted by the Terrifying Mortality Among Metropolitan Newspapers 


YF PNHERE was, a few years ago, consider- 
| able worry on the part of many earnest 

Americans about the “menace of the kept 
press”. Long before the war began, “the 
moneyed interests’ were supposed, by some, 
to hold the press of the country in the hollow 
of their hand. Whether the accusation was 
true or not is hardly the point; for at present, 
the metropolis of the United States is facing 
a situation in which the worst sort of “kept 
press” would soon be deemed a blessing. Be- 
cause, at least, the kept press did publish a 
goodly number of newspapers; while in New 
York just now, the newspapers seem unable 
to keep themselves, and so are not published 
at all. At the present rate of decline, the 
city of New York will, within a generation, 
have only one or two newspapers left. 

It is unwise to say that this is all due to 
Frank A. Munsey, or that it is only a local 
condition which might pass away. It is more 
than local, because the New York papers, 
however local in appearance, are extremely 
influential throughout the whole country. It 
is not at all a desirable thing that the press of 
a country’s metropolis should be limited. The 
process of destroying New York newspapers 
(and newspapers of other cities, as well) has 
gone on now for ten years, at least; it has 
temporarily come to an end in the metropolis, 
because the remaining newspapers have each 
a considerable fortune behind them, and it is 
possible that each will justify itself financially. 

Look, for a moment, at the newspaper line- 
up of New York. Among those existing ten 
years ago, and now missing as_ separate 
identities, are: the Press, the Mail, the Herald, 
the Sun (morning), the Globe, the Sunday 
Telegram. There remain: the Hearst papers 
—the American and the Journal; the Pulitzer 
papers—the World and the Evening World; 
the Ochs paper—the Times; the Reid paper 
—the Herald-Tribune; the Munsey papers— 
the Sun (evening) and the Telegram (eve- 
ning); and the Cyrus H. K. Curtis paper— 
the Post. Five principal papers out of fifteen 
perished in ten years. 

The change in ownership is also interesting. 
Mr. Munsev owns his papers in succession; 
not all together—he has had something to do 
with a dozen vanished newspapers, usually 
buying and combining; but, in the case of 
the Herald, selling, to ensure a combination 
with the Tribune, only when he discovered 
that he could not buy the latter. At present, 
he owns no morning paper in New York, but 
two evening papers. 


HE newspaper owners who sold out and 

disappeared were not the dominant figures 
in New York’s newspaper world, with the 
exception of Oswald Garrison Villard, who 
represented liberalism in the Post, and whose 
successors sold the paper to Mr. Curtis. 

In one sense, the result of all these sales 
and discontinuances has been a greater preci- 
sion; you have fewer papers and you know 
their separate characters better. But there 
has been an inevitable loss in variety. The 


agreeable snobbery of the Herald, the sauci- 
ness of the Sun, the liberal emotions of the 
Post, have not been replaced. In the mean- 





By GILBERT SELDES 


time, the Socialist Call has given up the un- 
equal struggle; so that political opinion is 
now a little more regimentated that it was. 

It is natural that most of the New York 
papers should call themselves “independent”. 
The known leanings of the Reids toward the 
Republican administration, or party, may be 
matched by the devotion (especially since the 
days of Woodrow Wilson) of the World to the 
Democrats. Yet Ogden Reid, as an individual, 
retains his freedom of movement, and—to 
mention the improbable—if he “went Demo- 
cratic”, his paper probably would do like- 
wise. The same thought of conversion is 
more easily conceivable in the case of Mr. 
Hearst. With the World, you reach an editor 
of independent political judgment, Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, who succeeded the late Frank Cobb 
as the chief editorial writer; and it is in the 
interaction between Ralph Pulitzer and Walter 
Lippmann that the precise tone of the paper 
will probably be finally determined. The 
matter of editorial policy is bound to be a 
delicate one. Between Villard and Rollo 
Ogden, the Post leaned toward radicalism; 
between Adolph Ochs and the same Rollo 
Ogden, the Times leans toward conservatism. 

In the presidential election this year, the 
New York papers, like those of the rest of the 
country, will, in all likelihood, each be pledged 
to one of the two dominant parties, although 
the partisanship may not be painfully acute 
in one or two of them. There is a good enough 
reason for this: the New York papers repre- 
sent constituencies as definitely as do the 
politicians; and the constituencies in America 
are seldom independent. You cannot publish 
a newspaper in the heat of an election and 
address yourself exclusively to the small per- 
centage of voters who are still undecided. 


PART from politics, the newspapers of 
New York can be divided into two groups 
—those which live on the news, and those 
which live on their features. In smaller com- 
munities, the newspaper has to combine both 


‘types of papers in as high a degree as its 


finances will allow. Unlike France, we have 
no dailies in America which omit the news 
and are bought solely for their opinions and 
special features (excepting, of course, the 
“picture dailies”, one of which, the Illustrated 
Daily News, has an incredibly large circula- 
tion in New York). 

The Post has a good service of foreign news, 
which is a special feature in itself; the Times 
is generally considered the purely news daily; 
the World and the American (an odd com- 
bination) are the great feature papers. The 
former has, in addition to Lippmann and a 
whole editorial page which is the chief care 
of the Pulitzers, a group of staff writers: 
F. P. A., Heywood Broun, Laurence Stallings, 
Deems Taylor, and the brilliant, anonymous 
“Onlooker in Washington”, all of them writ- 
ing on life and art with variety and consistent 
interest; The American has the editorials of 
Brisbane (who is the editor of the Journal), 
its comic pages, and special humourous writers; 
and is, in addition, the pet property of Mr. 
Hearst, who makes it the medium of his more 
stupendous communications to the country. 
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These are the kinds of newspapers New Yor 
still possesses. There remains the question 
whether they possess New York. 

It was a singular spectacle, a few years ago 
when practically every newspaper in New Yor 
opposed the re-election of Mayor Hylan, ty 
see him returned to office by a larger majority 
than he had received in his first campaign, 
The conclusion drawn by some observers of 
the election of Hylan was that the newspaper 
in American cities has ceased to be a prim 
influence in politics. 


SSUME, for a moment, that radio wil 
continue to progress at its present rate: 
and there is no reason why a score or mor 
stations broadcasting the news of the day 
should not render more or less superfluous the 
newspaper in its prime and original function, 
These stations would, of necessity, be im. 
partial; of necessity, too, they would be instry- 
ments in the hands of their owners, or of the 
Government. That is, their impartiality would 
be within the limits of the accepted authority, 
In another generation thereafter, it is quite 
possible that the newspaper, as an_ influence 
of any sort, will be passing. But at present, 
it is premature to say that its influence is at 
an end. There was, during the war, a decided 
turn against propaganda in the news; and 
readers became a little dubious, a little skepti- 
cal, of the disinterestedness of their papers, 
But, on the whole, the newspaper still has 
authority, which the radio has not. Again, it 
has the great advantage of reiteration. 

The newspaper can repeat itself: that is 
the basis of its power. Take the lowest case, 
where a newspaper deliberately lies. Except 
for a lawsuit, the only thing to do is for 
another newspaper to say, “You lie!” Ina 
debate before an audience, this causes trouble. 
In a debate where the audience is composed 
of silent and invisible readers, there is no 
compulsion to meet the accusation. The news- 
paper can keep on lying; can lie much more 
drastically and violently; and, by dint of lying, 
can eventually make the lie appear true. 

Sheer reduplication has that effect on all but 
the most analytical minds. We all have, toa 
degree, the Chinese attitude toward whatever 
appears in print. “There must be something in 
it”, we say, “or they would never print it.” 
For a fly-by-night report, we have a suspicious 
regard; but for reports which are backed up, 
day after day, with detail and proof, we come 
to have an absolute reverence. 

If a publisher issues one newspaper with but 
one issue a day, he is not nearly as effective, as 
a public influence, as the newspaper owner who 
has two papers and gets out five or six editions 
a day; and, if you have a cause to fight for, the 
only thing to do is to discover some other way 
of repeating your truth (or your lie) more often 
than your enemy repeats his. 

It is not a very pleasing prospect which 
opens, in New York, for the journalist who still 
holds to the old-fashioned ideals of his profes- 
sion. The hope in it is that the great organs 
still remaining will carry on through the lean 
years, when newspapers are regarded as “prop- 
erties” to be bought and sold, into the golden 
era when they will return to us as “institutions - 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
The silentest man who ever sat in 
the White House exemplifies this 
most American of traditions: that 
ours is the land of opportunity; that 
the poor country lad may rise to be 
President of the United States; that 
“pluck and luck” win out. Opinions 
have varied, in the past, as to which 
of these two ingredients was the more 
potent in “Lucky Cal’s” career. Now 
the voters are preparing to decide 
whether his good fortune is to continue 
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CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


(Below) 
Mr. Hughes reached the apex of a 
notable public career as a distin- 
guished justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Then he went back 
into politics. He campaigned him- 
self out of the Presidency. Four 
years later, the Grand Old Party re- 
warded him with the Secretaryship 
of State, which job he has held firmly 
in a Cabinet particularly noted for 
the abundance of its resignations 





MAGNUS JOHNSON 


“Magnus” is the “Yon Yonson” of 


our contemporary political state. 
supplies picturesqueness, pathos, 
comic relief, and a reaffirmation of 
the doctrine that every man is as 
good as another. This Minnesota 
Senator, of Scandinavian birth, has 
three distinctions: he looks much 
more realistic in his farm photo- 
graphs than Calvin Coolidge; he is 
one of our two Farmer-Labourites; 
he is the only “radical bloc’? member 
not mentioned for President 


WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Technically, “Bill” represents the 
sage-brush and gulch region that is 
called Idaho. Actually, he is an All- 
American Senator. Holding party 
allegiance lightly, outspoken on great 
issues, eloquent, courageous, sincere, 
more than any other he has earned 
the respect of his colleagues. Dis- 
armament, tax reduction, free speech, 
anti-imperialism, opposition to the 
benus, constitutionalism, have been 
his specialties. If there is a states- 
man in Congress, it is Mr. Borah 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 


If you are looking for distinction in 
Washington, the Senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, “the scholar in poli- 
tics”, is your man. Had he not fol- 
lowed a public career, he might now 
be an Emeritus Professor of English 
Literature at Oxford or Harvard. 
He is a notable historian and essay- 
ist; and, half a century ago, was an 
excellent editor. In our national life, 
he is the outstanding representative 
of our famous New England heritage 





The Crew That Sails Our Ship of State 
A Gallery of Political Notables, Recently Caricatured, in Washington, by Miguel Covarrubias 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


J. Hartley Manners and His Bright, Particular Star 


Who Have Proved Emerson’s Saying that Manners Need the Support of Manners 


DISTINCTLY successful partnership is that of Laurette Taylor, 

the well-known actress, with her husband, J. Hartley Manners, the 
equally well-known playwright. Mr. Manners, who is an Englishman, 
was himself at one time an actor. Many of his most popular plays 
were written as vehicles for Laurette Taylor to star in. One of the 
most notable of these, “Peg o’ My Heart’, has been made into a 
novel, and has also been metamorphosed into a musical comedy 


Laurette Taylor was at one time hailed by the critics as the ideal 
Shakespearian heroine of the Juliet type, when Hartley Manners 
spoiled the plot by pre-empting her as his wife and as the heroine in 
his plays; for she acted only in his dramas for several years. The 
Hartley Manners seem abie to maintain romance off, as well as on. 
the stage. Sitting opposite each other at breakfast evidently does not 
inspire them with the terror of disenchantment, to judge from the smiles 
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The Child 


A Story of the Veritable «Enfant Terrible”, Told by a Great French Writer 


mother, opening her 
arms, from which the 
child escaped like a 
bird. 

“Ves,” he said sweet- 
ly, wagging his head. 
He skipped across the 
garden, pushed open 
the gate, and walked 
down the lane, very soberly. In his hand, he 
held his school-bag tightly clutched. A tam- 
o-shanter surmounted his fresh, charming 
face, in which his eyes sparkled like two drops 
of blue water; and he was protected from the 
cold by a scarf, which had been tenderly 
knotted about his shoulders. 

Thus, on that morning, he made his entrance 
into the hamlet that sows its steep, narrow 
roofs, as red as cows, among the foliage. There 
was no school in that rustic neighbourhood, so 
he had to go to Trou-Mercey. At the cross- 
roads, the sun was so warm and beautiful that 
the little boy’s nostrils quivered, just as a leaf 
quivers when the wind lifts it and seems to give 
it a little, beating heart. 

Kiki was already a bit of a dreamer and an 
observer. He noticed an especially beautiful 
bird on the fence. The bird’s head and throat 
were yellow, and he moved in brisk jerks, his 
forked tail as delicate as two lines traced in 
black against the blue sky. 

At this sight, Kiki trembled with eagerness. 
He could not resist. Feverishly, he drew a 
sling out of his pocket. He shot at the bird a 
stone which went so near that it made it fly 
away. At this distance, surely, that had not 
been badly aimed. Kiki’s eyes shone with 
pride. He walked with a more kingly step 
through the freshness of the morning. But now 
the sun was sending everywhere its silver sails 
and its jewels of transparent gold. Suddenly 
a diaphanous projectile passed, whirring, by 
the nose of the child. Ah, the grasshopper! 
He had never seen such a splendid one. He 
set the bag on the edge of the road, and plunged 
in among the rose-coloured flowers to pursue 
the green insect, which both jumped and flew 
at the same time. He captured it. 





HE shrieked. The insect had pinched or 
bitten him; a tiny prick, but the child 
was nervous. He threw it violently to the 
ground, and quickly ground his heel on the 
delicate, green body. Then he drew back his 
foot and stooped to look. His expression was 
one of mingled pride and disgust as he saw the 
formless pulp, composed of a stomach, crushed 
and dirty, and tangled-legs. He went off, a 
bit disturbed, but glad to have executed jus- 
tice, like a little god. 

He trotted along to make up for lost time. 
In front of the house of Mother Jacques, he 
drew his eyebrows together. She was really a 
wicked old witch, who hated him without rea- 
son. Once—it was a long time ago—she had 
forbidden him to come in, when he wished to 
do so in order to get a good view of the slaugh- 
ter of the Labouiges’ pig; and last winter she 
had scolded him at the top of her voice, at the 
same time making large gestures with her stick, 
like an old fairy Carabosse, because she had 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


caught him putting a paving stone in the bun- 
dle that old Plantard carried home every day, 
whining and grinding his teeth. Naturally, 
Kiki hated her with his whole heart, although 
he was afraid of her. 
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WOODCUTS BY FRANS MASEREEL 


KIKI SETS OUT FOR SCHOOL 


Tenderly watched by his mother, Kiki sets 
forth, “with shining morning face” and 
apparently guileless heart, on the road 
to learning—and to other adventures 


Suddenly he saw—the cat! 

There it was, the dirty beast of Mother Jac- 
ques, on the edge of the roof. It was an old 
cat, with the fur worn off and its skin as shiny 
as shoe leather. Around her kittens were 
playing not much bigger than rats. Kiki 
seized the picket of a fence, unwound it from 
the wire, and having aimed with precision, his 
lips tightly pressed and his face all flushed 
with desire, he shot it with all his might at the 
pets of the wicked old woman. Sharp cries, 
a black hurtling in the dust, and the whole 
litter was scattered. Kiki, thrilled and im- 
pressed, said to himself that he must have hit a 
kitten and, perhaps, killed it. His heart beat 
fast with joy of vengeance, and at his skill. 

Then the scholar went gravely on his way. 
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KIKI TASTES REVENGE 
The fascinating insect could both jump 


and fly; but when it resisted capture 
and pricked his finger, Kiki’s heel reduced 
it to formless pulp. This is the third of 
a series of stories by Henri Barbusse, 
which is being published in Vanity Fair 


But he could not refrain from making a 
detour to play his innocent daily trick on Méhu, 
the foolish old man in his second childhood. 
He jumped over the hedge into the low room, 
where a being, frightfully shrivelled and trem- 
bling, was seated alone before a plate of soup. 
When the little fellow entered, this bit of hu- 
man wreckage, who could no longer control 
the muscles of his fa¢e and of his left arm, 
made a frightful grimace. His eyes stared; 
his Adam’s apple went up and down. One 
could see that he was making every effort to 
control his infirmities. Then he cried and 
tried to cling to his plate. But the child, brisk 
and smiling, took away his soup, as usual, and 
put it on the shelf outside of the door of the 
hungry idiot. As a result, Méhu ‘would not 
eat until evening, when his daughter came 
home. Kiki tore himself away regretfully from 
the spectacle of the old man, with his hair as 
yellow and greasy as smoke, his greyish skin, 
like the skin of a dead person, and his thin 
neck like the stem of a poppy, twisting himself 
into contortions, as only he could do. 

But time was flying. He must run. Too 
late! His gallop brought him to the school- 
house door, only to find it closed. An immense 
sadness overwhelmed the little boy. This tar- 
diness was going to keep him from getting, 
again this week, the cross that he had won so 
often before. How grieved his parents would 
be! He sobbed, and then he told a fabrication 
to the instructor, who crossly opened the door. 
He explained, stammering and breathless, that 
his mother had been very sick, and that he had 
cried so much that this had made him late, in 
spite of himself. What a good pupil and dear 
child! The teacher tapped him on the cheek. 

The class began. Twenty pairs of artful 
eyes waited for the moment when M. Hardy 
would discover that the basket, which contained 
eggs for his little, convalescent daughter, also 
contained a big stone that had broken the eggs. 


ODAY, it had been Kiki’s turn to break 

them. Suddenly they nudged each other 
with their elbows. The master had seen. He 
assumed an air of indifference, but he had seen. 
all the same. A moment later, having been 
given a “very good” for his lesson, which he 
had read from an open book resting on the back 
of the boy in front of him, Kiki smiled again 
and amused himself with a June bug until its 
untimely death. 

Saturday, Kiki again got the cross; and 
Sunday, as he left church—it had been the 
great event of his first communion—he was 
gazed upon with much tenderness by the good 
priest, to whom he had just confessed his major 
sins of the week: cheating at marbles, putting 
ink on Rouhier’s seat, writing a bad word on 
the wall. The good priest very quickly granted 
the little cherub absolution. 

At home, after dinner, Kiki’s father sudden- 
ly exclaimed aloud over his newspaper. In 
Paris, they had arrested a murderer, only 
seventeen years of age—almost a child! 

The father and mother looked at their Kiki: 
his air of discretion, his cross. If it had not 
been in print, they would hardly have believed 
that such perverse instincts could exist in a 
child. The father was probably an alcoholic! 
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Conventions and Their Conventionalities 


An Urgent Demand for Hospitality, Regardless of Party Prejudices 


EW YORK stands on the eve of a 
| \ political convention, during which one 

of the great parties will select its candi- 
date for President. It has been pointed out 
that this is the first convention to meet in this 
city within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. It is, therefore, the duty of every citizen 
to gird his loins, lick his chops, and prepare 
to give the visiting delegates a rousing 
welcome. 

Party affiliations should prevent no one 
from extending the glad hand of fellowship 
to the thousands who will throng our thorough- 
fares, anxious to be amused, and with their 
pockets well-lined. They will have the money 
to spend, have no fear of that; and I, for one, 
may be counted upon to help them to the best 
of my ability. 

Personally, I am a Republican. My brain 
dictates Coolidge, but my heart goes out to 
Al Smith. Whichever way I vote—and I 
may not have the opportunity to vote for either 
of the gentlemen mentioned—I feel it my 
duty at the present time to appoint myself as 
one of the unofficial hosts ‘for the lonely 
strangers who will need guidance in the mazes 
of the metropolis. The City has voted the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
entertainment of these delegates. This money, 
out of the general treasury, represents my 
taxes, as well as anyone else’s. It becomes, 
therefore, my civic duty to see that this large 
fund, which, however, is hardly large enough, 
is administered wisely. The money must be 
well and thoroughly spent. 


Official Events 


FFICIAL New York proposes the sort of 
educational campaign that, in a smaller 
community, is equivalent to the usual drive 
around the city. It is suggested that the four 
chief city departments—the Departments of 
Earth, Air, Fire, and Water—should each take 
a day in which to unfold its story, so that our 
friends may be able to return to their far- 
flung homes with a complete knowledge of- 
New York. On Earth Department Day, the 
visitors will see New York from below. The 
entire day will be spent in the subways, with 
particular emphasis on the rush hours, so 
that no stranger may depart with the erroneous 
idea that we are not a hardy and virile race. 
After crawling about in our entrails for a 
day, our friends will be shot into the dizzy 
tops of our tallest towers. Air Day will be 
passed in the air; and city engineers are at 
work on a circulating system of trolley baskets, 
which will swing parties of delegates over the 
traffic at a height of thirty stories. A rumour 
persists that local political interests control 
this basket project, and that all delegates 
hostile to their candidate will be coaxed into 
a basket with a trick bottom, which can be 
opened by an operator at a given moment. 

Fire Day is in the hands of the Fire De- 
partment; and a surprising number of mer- 
chants have expressed a willingness to set fire 
to their stores, in order that our guests may 
have an opportunity of seeing the efficiency 
of our protection. This has met with some 
opposition from insurance companies, but it 
is thought that a way out has been found in 











By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Alderman Coogan’s suggestion that the com- 
panies charge all convention losses to their ad- 
vertising accounts. This thought was roundly 
applauded when made, and Mr. Coogan has 
already been mentioned for Mayor in place of 
Mr. Hylan when, if ever, the latter retires. 
The ceremonies of Water Day will see our 
friends afloat in the City’s merchant marine, 
fire tugs, patrol boats, revenue chasers, muni- 
cipal ferries, etc., in a complete inspection of 





Bathsheba 


By Exizasetu J. CoatswortH 


HAT were her thoughts—the woman, 
Bathsheba, 

Who had bathed away her husband's life 
in the delicious cool of the late afternoon, 

Amid the crying of swallows? 

What were his thoughts, he who had sat on 
his roof, 

Troubled with his hot palace, the war, his 
turbulent people, 

Running thick shepherd fingers through a 
regal beard 

And gazing over his city with unappeased 
eyes? 

Below the palace roof, the other roofs spread 
out, flat, dull gold, 

In endless patterns of intersecting squares, 
cut by narrow gulfs of shadow. 

The light slanted across the dusty air: a few 
vendors cried from the streets, 

And a woman bathed herself in a little pool 
that changed with the sky. 

That night, the blazing sun sank deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the king; 

And Bathsheba, pensively standing above 
the circle of crimson-bright water, 

Shone copper as the hilt of a Philistine 
poniard upright in a wound. 











our coast line, docks, piers, bays, confluent 
rivers, and main sewer-lines throughout their 
navigable length. Special trips will be made 
to the prisons on Welfare Island, which may be 
omitted by delegates who have already served 
jail sentences. An optional hour is offered in 
the Ellis Island pest house, for those who like 
that sort of thing. 


Splendid Co-operation 


OR a time, it was thought that it might be 

well to combine the two departments last 
named into one day, to be called Fire-Water 
Day; but church interests were instantly on 
their feet with violent objections, and the Com- 
mittee finally decided that such extra-official 
entertainment should be left to individuals. It 
is along some such line as this that I feel that I 
may be able to help. I have some good ad- 
dresses, and I feel sure that the incoming hosts, 
many of whom derive from the arid wastes of 
the great central plains, will not be daunted 
by high costs. The material to which I can 
lead them is all of high quality, with not a 
blind eye in a barrel of it. 

It has at times been said that New York is a 
heartless city. That this is a vile calumny 
is evident to me after the brief canvass I have 
made of numerous business and professional 
organizations which might be expected to do 
their share in welcoming our prospective 
guests. One and all, they have shown a 
spirit of generosity and a warm open-hearted- 





ness that have brought tears into my eyes 

Many of my readers must have been worried 
over the acute situation which existed between 
the actors and the managers in the recently 
threatened strike. We faced a truly horrible 
prospect of dark theatres, with hundreds of 
delegates roaming the streets at night. Some 
of them might actually be forced to go to bed. 
Then, suddenly, the self-sacrificing Shuberts 
and their associates did a marvelous thing. 
They capitulated; they backed down; perhaps, 
under the circumstances, it would be more 
gracious to say that they compromised. At ap. 
rate, they made terms with the Equity, and now 
everything is all set. About fifty theatres are 
to remain open, prompted by this beautiful 
spirit of civic loyalty. Nay, more; it is ex- 
pected that all box office prices will be ad- 
vanced for convention week, in order to keep 
the pikers out and give the delegates first 
chance. This is in the very spirit of hospitality. 

Church leaders have shown a similar spirit 
of co-operation, and promise to do everything 
in their power to make the stay of the visitors 
profitable, as well as pleasant. A significant 
fact is that the Methodists, in their recent 
synod, considerably relaxed the austerity of 
their taboos on dancing, theatre-going, and 
similar enjoyments, giving the naively logical 
reason that they found that the young people 
in their congregations paid no attention to 
these prejudices. It is expected that the local 
authorities will take a similarly enlightened 
view with regard to other prohibitory decrees. 
Nothing can be promised, but the fact that the 
name of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler has been 
mentioned as one of the official entertainment 
committee is a quasi-guarantee of a liberal 
and human attitude. 


Broadway 2nd Church Participation 


N the churches themselves, a series of box- 

ing bouts between Fundamentalist and Mod- 
ernist champions has been considered. The 
translation of theological dispute into the lan- 
guage of the squared circle, where a premise 
becomes a poke and a syllogism a sock on the 
jaw, would be welcomed by many dwellers 
in the city, as well as by our guests. In the 
congregations where the gayer forms of ritual 
have been practised, steps are being taken to 
secure the necessary episcopal sanction for 
Sunday evening services, which will combine 
sacred vaudeville and spiritual consolation in 
just the proper proportion, whatever that may 
be. It will certainly be a fine thing if men like 
Manning and Gest can get together. We 
should then have the real thing in religious 
entertainment. As it is now, it has been per- 
tinently pointed out that it is hard to say 
whether the religious spirit of the Century 
Theatre makes a stronger appeal than the 
theatrical effectiveness of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie. 

The finest spirit of co-operation has been 
shown between the managers of cabarets and 
the theatrical interests. The former, follow- 
ing the box office example, propose to put 
a special scale of food prices into effect that 
will discourage low-grade customers. Tables 
at all the better class restaurants will be held 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE CLOUD 


The brisk breezes from the Channel 
will never find Nanette unprepared. 
Instantly, she slips into the huge, 
poppy-like cloak which is now so much 
the rage, clad in which she drifts along 
the beach like Cleopatra’s barge under 
full sail, or as some fantastic cloud- 
ship floating in the sunset sea 


CELESTE 
We simply have to hand it to Mlle. 
Celeste de Montour, shown below. 
Celeste is no longer in the first decade 
beyond the ’teens, and her figure has 
been accruing at compound interest 
right along; yet it is astounding how 
charmingly graceful she is able to ap- 
pear in contrast to her duenna 










Les Belles Dames 


de Deauville 


A Seasonal Offering of Sirens 


France Once More Shows the Way . 


LA GARCONNE 


We don’t know who this young lady 
is, as the artist carelessly omitted to 
inscribe her name and telephone num- 
ber on his drawing; but we will say 
that she represents the last word in 
that stark slimness which will always 
have a large following wherever grace 
and elegance are appreciated 


EDITH 


All is not French that frolics, we are 
told; and many of the most alluring of 
the modern water-babies find their way 
over from the white cliffs of Albion, 
which they rival with their own 
charms, as alabaster, if not as hard. 
The English mermaid goes in for 
stripes; if, indeed, she goes in at all 


THE DIVA 


Mlle. Belloque, the famous 
cantatrice of the Comique, 
actually has the denizens of 
the deep, both human and 
marine, at her feet. Will 
you please note the tactful 
star-fish in the foreground, 
who knows his Paris as 
well as his Deauville, and 
flattens himself even as he 
flatters the object of his 
adoration? La belle Bello- 
que shows her theatrical 
training in her decors and 
the clever camouflage of 
her dashing bathing chair 


Drawings by 
JAMES REYNOLDS 







































mild illumination of King Edward’s 

cigar, and the streets of his capital were 
a pleasant welter of horse-drawn vehicles and 
their new mechanical substitutes, the national 
intelligence was seriously exercised over the 
state of the national drama. It has been subject 
to these gusts of solemnity upon subjects to 
which solemnity is inappropriate ever since the 
discovery, by those responsible for the conduct 
of newspapers, that ideas form a useful substi- 
tute for news in the holiday season. There 
followed a pleasant trickle of discussion, which 
interrupted the quiet tedium of boating acci- 
dents and deciduous mountaineers, so season- 
able and yet so monotonous in the newspapers 
of an English August. The mild debate drifted 
from the giant sea-serpent to the giant goose- 
berry, and from the giant gooseberry to the 
Modern Woman; and so, in the first years of 
the present century, to the New Drama. 

They were all writing hard about it in the 
days of the early motor races, when fainting 
automobilists drove precariously from Paris to 
Bordeaux in several days, and their despairing 
competitors plunged impulsively into the cheer- 
ing multitudes which lined the road to watch 
the dust go by. The topic has an exquisite, 
faded air of the Edwardian scene, of the bland 
Premiership of Mr. Balfour, of the hery aposto- 
late of Mr. Lloyd George. One catches a faint 
echo drifting down the wind from quiet days 
when the cinema was impressively displayed 
as a new marvel of science to respectful audi- 
ences in music halls, and the Georgians were 
still in that horrid nursery of theirs, from which 
they should not yet, should never have been, 
permitted to come downstairs into the drawing- 
room. And yet, it is hardly fair to stare too 
hard at the faded colours of what once was 
bright. New College, even the New Theatre, 
was new once. And so, ever so long ago, was 
the New Drama. 


\ EARS ago, when England walked by the 


T was a brave business in those distant 

days. The dark forces which controlled the 
British theatre (and its directors have always, 
if one may believe its more earnest critics, 
favoured a darkish shade) were to be chal- 
lenged by the bright young things whose appeal 
was to the Few. Young Mr. Shaw, younger 
Mr. Galsworthy, and younger, still younger Mr. 
Granville Barker, shouldered their pens and 
marched gravely into battle. 

The proud banner of the Intelligentsia was 
raised in Sloane’ Square. If the assault could 
not be carried into the heart of the West End, 
their drums should, at any rate, be heard beat- 
ing within a reasonably short subway ride from 
it; and the Court Theatre became a sanctuary 
where New Dramatists of competing earnest- 
ness, but undoubted novelty, carried, as they 
loved to say, the torch. And by the novel prac- 
tice of printing their plays, they enabled those 
backward members of the public, who would 
not run so far, to read. 

The whole effort was a gallant endeavour 
to divert the British drama from its normal 
channels; to distract the attention of the play- 
goer from his favourite spectacle of a blonde, 
dishevelled wife returning at the fall of the 
curtain to a much-enduring husband, after a 


John Galsworthy and the English Drama 


A Polite Depreciation of This Versatile British Writer, by a Brilliant English Journalist 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


secoud act spent in the more enlivening society 
of another gentleman. 

These three figures had become the mathe- 
matical basis of British drama. There were 
other names on the program, of course; a maid 
or so laid out an opera cloak for the erring wife; 
a few guests stood round uneasily (in dress 





a nna oe | 
STONEMAN 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


An English writer of singularly versatile ac- 
complishments, whose poignant sense of beauty 
is sometimes overclouded by an even more poig- 
nant sense of human injustice. Besides such 
plays as “Loyalties”, “Justice”, and the more 
recent “‘Windows’”, he has enriched our literature 
by a novel of epic scope, “The Forsyte Saga” 


shirts) while she hesitated (in evening dress) 
on the brink of her error. But there were only 
three real people in the play that counted; and 
the sole dramatic unity which England re- 
spected was a triunity. 

Sometimes the actor-manager played the hus- 
band; and then his grave features were softly 
lit up by a red glow from the electric light bulbs 
in the fireplace, as he laid aside his book and 
turned to stroke the blonde leading lady on her 
dishevelled head, when she crouched beside his 
big armchair to wait, the two of them together, 
for the slow coming of old age and the still 
slower fall of the curtain. Sometimes (when 
there was to be an act of unusual abnegation, 
a rare poignancy of renunciation, a slow walk 
up the stage, with dragging footsteps, and out 
into the darkness beyond the bookcase full of 
dummy books) he played the lover. Or some- 
times the three figures gyrated a shade quicker: 
their rooms contained a delicious multiplicity 
of doors, and the piece was understood to have 
been adapted from the French. But there was 
never a variation in the mathematical formula, 
in the commuting and permuting Three, until 
the faint, far trumpets of the New Drama 





VANITY Fag 


sounded thinly across London from the Coy, 
Theatre. 

Their quaint notion was to adulterate th 
limpid flow of British drama by a sudde 
infiltration of ideas. For the first time in cp. 
turies, some tea was to be put in the dramatic 
teapot with the water; and perhaps there woul 
not be quite so many lumps of sugar in the 
cup. Ideas were a strange ingredient for ap 
English play, and the intrepid men who wer 
to manipulate them were largely strangers ty 
the English theatre. There was Mr. Shaw, who 
could state a case; and Mr. Barker, who could 
write a play; and Mr. Galsworthy, who almog 
alone among them could do both. He wrote, 
happily he still writes, an abundance of plays; 
but from the first, he has continued to state the 
same case. It was in the beginning, and it has 
remained almost throughout his dramatic 
career, the case which is known to the Police 
Court missionary as the Hard Case. 


R. GALSWORTHY, as dramatist, has 

dealt almost exclusively in those cruel ex- 
ceptions whose suffering proves the rule. If he 
permits justice to intrude on his stage, it is in 
the form of a miscarriage of justice. If he toler- 
ates an accident, one may be sure that it isa 
particularly wanton accident. If there is any 
luck going, it will be bad luck. His point of 
view, as a dramatist, from the days of The Sil- 
ver Box to the days—unnumbered, one hopes— 
of Loyalties, is an extension, a projection upon 
the stage of the faintly oppressive humanitari- 
anism which haunts his earlier writings. He 
seems to pity humanity, with the mild monotony 
of a figure in a Pietd. He regards life rather 
as a retired inspector of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children must regard 
parents. The sight of a butterfly makes him 
think of wheels; and he can hardly bear to 
look at a fly without remembering the cruel, 
cruel amber. 


i. is one point of view, like another; and Mr. 
Galsworthy has embalmed it in an admir- 
able series of plays. Haunted by the cruelty of 
life, he tends sometimes to specialize in the sort 
of people to whom life is always cruel; in that 
concave type which appears to have been de- 
signed to meet the impact of disaster; in those 
shadowy figures who seem to wait, effaced in 
their little corners, for the inquest and the 
coroner. The faintly ineffectual charwoman 
who flits across the tragedy of The Silver Box, 
the helpless little clerk broken in Justice, even 
the gesticulating emptiness of the post-war 
dare-devil who succumbs to the complex of 
Loyalties, are all, one feels, congenial to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s rather nurse-like taste for weak- 
ness. He seems to prefer his little men and 
women to hang about his apron strings; and it 
is almost always the Red Cross, scarcely ever 
the fiery cross, that Mr. Galsworthy raises. _ 
Yet, on the rare occasions when he has tried 
for larger game, his success has been propor- 
tionately large. The world, outside those 
humanitarian circles where conscientious ob- 
jectors were more than casualties, is strangely 
unmoved by the tragedies of weaklings; but the 
clash and fall of stronger men is the true mate- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 


Fay Compton, Now a Star in the British Cinema 


Recently of “Hassan”, Impersonates the Unhappy Scottish Queen on the Screen 


This Popular English Dramatic Actress, 
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VANITY Fajp 


My New Passion for Modernist Art 


America’s Most Incorrigible Cartoonist Designs an Exotic—or Idiotic—Electrolier 


hundreds of thousands of eager readers 

the crowning glory of my artistic expres- 
sion. My soul cries out boldly in kindred ex- 
ultation with the great modernist geniuses who 
now clutter up the pages of this re- 
fined periodical, and the glass cases 
in our best art museums, with their 
immortal creations. 

Yesterday, I was a mere cartoonist, 
portraying, through the ineffectual 
medium of pen and ink, the baser 
emotions of human life. Today, I 
brazenly rush between the covers of 
this magazine and shout down the 
corridors of ultra-modern sculpture 
the words of the Hairy Ape, “I be- 
long!” And all through an innocent 
passion to design an electrolier for 
my library that would, in some small 
way, give expression to my weird 
conception of symmetry and form. 

Confidentiaily speaking, I know 
as much about sculpture as a tailor 
knows about anatomy. When I re- 
modeled my house in New York, it 
suddenly dawned on me, one day, as 
I was trying to match the dining- 
room wall-paper with the colour of 
the soup tureen, that my home was 
rapidly developing the regulation 
own-your-own-home aspect, which 
undeniably betokens the machine- 
made habitat of the retired butcher. 

It was beginning to look like one 
of those places for which you could 
buy spare parts in any good delica- 
tessen store. You could find a pic- 
ture of my shower bath in any house- 
hold magazine. My garbage can bore 
the factory number, 574,930,172. My 
bed was hand-painted. The books 
in my library were exactly the same, 
in number and size and age, as those 
found in the home of any respectable 


[: is in no spirit of humility that I bring to 


By RUBE GOLDBERG 


I commanded the bewildered Bach to fashion 
for me the wildest electrolier that was ever 
conceived since the days of the first contor- 
tionist. There must be no sense in it at all— 


something that would be absolutely revolting 





bronze figures playing musical instruments fo, 
want of something better to do—were place 
on a metal ring and hung from the ceiling of 
my library. They were all carefully selecteg 
characters from my private cartoon zoo of 
club-footed, putty-nosed, caulifloy. 
er-eared, wire-haired, oatmeal. 
brained galoots, from Boob McNut 
and Mike and Ike, down to Senato, 
John T. Applesauce. 

The general grouping gave the ef. 
fect of a gang of ash collectors g. 
ganizing themselves into an ip. 
promptu jazz band and seeking to 
draw music from the various tr. 
phies which they had gleaned from 
their day’s operations among the 
debris of their profession. 

An electric bulb was stuck on each 
figure—no part in particular—and 
the house, as a work of art, was say. 
ed. Unbalanced or not unbalanced, 
I had become different from my 
neighbours. I gloated over my de. 
pravity in private. I knew my work 
was a smashing insult to the noble 
art of sculpture, but what of it? | 
pretended nothing. I claimed noth. 
ing. I asked nothing. I just wanted 
to enjoy the innocent pleasure of 
being different. 

But see what happened! My first 
visitor, after the installation of the 
work which I knew to be a depraved 
defilement of the higher orders of 
civilization, was a man of great cul- 
ture and refinement. I did my best 
to keep him out of the library. But 
he walked into the room before | 
could stop him. He stood there, gaz- 
ing at the acrobatic chandelier, for 
some time. 


I WAS sure I had lost his friend- 
ship, then and there. Why should 


and successful bird-store proprietor. 
I was panicky. 

I must do something different, 
something foolish, to prove that I 
did not buy my house by mail. I 
called on my architect, Leroy P. 
Ward, and explained my predica- 
ment. He understood thoroughly. 
He, too, was one of those individuals 
who want to be different. But, un- 
fortunately, he had mixed the plans 
for my house with those of an office 
building which he was erecting at 
the time, and didn’t notice his mis- 


THE GOLDBERG 


ELECTROLIER 
Above, the three Gold- 
bergs, and the unique 
electrolier designed by 
Goldberg pére, now 
the undisputed cham- 
pion middle-weight car- 
toonist of America. 
There was a time when 
his taste in art was 
conservative, not to 
Say reactionary: but 
the modernist sculp- 
tors—Brancusi, Archi- 
penko, et al.—have at 
last won him over to 
their bigger and better 
theories of plastic art 





PORTRAIT IN 
BRONZE 


THE DRUMMER ~ 


At the left, the trap 
drummer, one of the 
six wild figures on the 
what-not Goldberg elec- 
trolier. Critics think 
this heroic figure is 
either Mike, or Ike. 
The controversy will 
not affect Prohibition. 
Note the visible thought 
on the outside of the 
drummer’shead. There 
is no action on the in- 
side. Also note the 
silence of the drum. 
This is very unusual 


he want to continue an association 
with one in my disordered mental 
state? He must have thought he 
was in a madhouse. 

Finally he spoke. 
Marvelous!” 

I knew then that I was deranged. 
I was hearing things. “That”, he 
continued, ‘is the finest example of 
the art of revolutionary Russia 
which I have seen since the down- 
fall of the late Czar. The flow and 
movement of the figures is superb. 
The composition is exquisite. In 


“Exquisite! 





take until I had almost been complete- 
ly submerged with trimmings, belongings, and 
appurtenances that always come in million- 
gross lots. But it was not too late. Mr. Ward 
assured me that my regularity and sanity 
would not necessarily prove fatal. He could 
yet have me declared a lover of modernist and 
exotic art; in other words, mentally unfit. 
So, we rushed off together to the studio of 
Oscar S. Bach, one of New York’s greatest 
experts in matters pertaining to hammered 
iron, bronze, and art objects in metal, designed 
only for the eyes of the truly discriminating. 





to the sensibilities of the average reader of 
this magazine, and stand, for all time, as con- 
clusive proof that my home was not poured 
from a mould. I must escape this dreadful, 
devastating uniformity, at any cost. 

For weeks, I struggled with hunks of clay, 
under Bach’s supervision, until the abom- 
ination gradually began to take form. Final- 
ly, after much modeling and moulding, six 
wild bronze figures, as brainless and grotesque 
as anything found wandering through the gar- 
dens of our remotest insane asylums—these 


subtle values and discernment of 
masses, I think it is far ahead of the best work 
of Ptzptzsnuffsky.” 
When I regained consciousness, he had gone. 
With absolute quiet and the tender nurs- 
ing of my loved ones, I gradually regained 
my strength and, in the course of a few weeks. 
I was my old self again. My cultured friend 
was undoubtedly kidding me. I lifted the 
matter bodily from my brain and deposited it 
gently in the receptacle for forgotten things. 
A few days later, something happened that 
(Continued on page 68) 
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THE ADORATION OF 
THE THREE KINGS 
(Right) 


Glyn Philpots is noted, 
on the one hand, for an 
almost eighteenth cen- 
tury aristocracy of taste 
in composition, colour, 
and choice of subject, 
and also for his portraits 
of men. At every Acad- 
emy show in London, 
the portraits which come 
from his studio in Chel- 
sea are looked forward 
to by connoisseurs and 
picture-lovers in general 
as events of the artis- 
tic season. In the can- 
vas at the right, one 
finds, not only beauty of 
line, colour, and_=ar- 
rangement, but also a 
striking and _ original 
concept. These are not 
the traditional Magi, 
worshiping the tradition- 
al Infant King. Rather, 
they represent three dis- 
tinct types: Occidental, 
Eastern, and Ethiopian, 
each in its own way 
paying tribute to an 
ideal of perfected and 
liberated humanity 


THE BLIND MAN 
(Below) 


Into this blind face, 
Philpots has painted a 
strange and inner illum- 
ination, half of ecstasy, 
half of pain. The poig- 
nant impression of self- 
immolation, not quite 
fully realized, is 
strengthened by the sen- 
sitive, straining, clasped 
hands of the stricken man 






HEAD STUDY (Above) 





Quite the reverse of the portrait of 

the ‘“‘Man in Black” is this robust 

study of a forceful type. poised in 

a consciousness of physical superi- 
ority 









DPR TREE OR 


MAN IN BLACK (Left) 






In this portrait, we have the cultured 

young Englishman, almost too highly 

organized and_ self-conscious for 
the impact of modern life 







A Group of Recent Portraits of Glyn Philpots 


An English Painter, Whose Portraits of Men are Always Outstanding Features at the Royal Academy 





Lado Goudiachvilli, Interpreter of Russian Georgia 


A Painter Who Revives, in Modern Terms, the Artistic Traditions of a Little Known Nation 


EW, indeed, among the general 

public are those who know so 

much as the name of the Russian 
province of Georgia. And yet this 
province, situated in Transcaucasia 
and wedged between Russia and Per- 
sia, has a proud history and a noble 
tradition. Until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Georgia was an inde- 
pendent state, which not only had 
successiully withstood the invasions 
of Arabic and Persian Islam, but had 
enriched its own civilization with 
the finest elements of Christian By- 
zantine culture. 
traditions, 
so vital and original that it drew 
inspiration from both the oriental 
and occidental world, between which 
it stood, without succumbing to the 
influence of either. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, in the reigns of King David 
and Queen Thamar, Georgia attained 
its Golden Age: the pinnacle of its 
political, intellectual, and artistic 
achievement. The kingdom extended 
from Trebizcnd to the edge of the 
Russian Steppes. In it were fused 
the philosophies of both pagan and 
Christian Greece, together with the 
arts of both Persia and Byzantium. 

The Golden Age came to an end 
with the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks. Finally, under the 
pressure of Mohammedan invasion, 
Georgia, after tive hundred years of 
heroic resistance, put herself under 
the protection of Russia, with a 
guaranty of complete autonomy in 
internal affairs. Her culture and art 
remained distinct. Especially in her 
architecture, of which there are many 
fine examples, do we find a striking 
originality, resulting from the unique 
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Distinct in its language, 
its art, Georgia possessed a culture 








LADO 
GOUDIACHVILLI 
Lado Goudiachvilli, 
the young artist of jes 

Russian Georgia 2 


By PRINCE ILAMAZ DADESHKELIANI 


ay of 


up 


combination of the cylinder and the 
conus, together with an impression of 
breadth and liberty entirely lacking 
in the over-ornate Persian style. 

In the work of the painter, Lado 
‘Goudiachvilli, is found a renascence 
the most~t¥pical elements of 

Georgian art. Born in Pid, in 1896, 
/ he began in childhood tp give himself 
the influence of the great 
Georgian masters, who, in centuries 
ym by, 


illuminated _ its 
folios. His youth was passed in the dark cathe- 
drals, now crumbling to ruins. 








life, 


sensuality, 


had decorated the monaster- 
cathedrals of his country and 
manuscripts and __ brated. 


Their vaults 
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Goudiachvilli’s work is still too much in the present 


to prophesy its future; 


but he exhibits a decided 


tendency away from literal representation towards 
the rea.ization of a concept through design 





In interpreting phases of modern 
and conveying at 
atmosphere of oriental langour and 
Goudiachvilli 
strict adherence to the old abstract 
laws of balance and equilibrium 


times an 


gives 


Goudiachvilli is especially fond of 
depicting the Kintos, who corre- 
spond in their tastes and manner of 
life to the Apaches of Paris 





were his studios; and their frescoes, his firg 
models. In the shadow of these old monuments, 
he began to express the old truths that he 
learned there, in their modern phases. 

- In 1920, the Georgian government conferred 
on him a state scholarship to study in Paris; 
and he continued his development in an atelier 
in Montparnasse. 
gian government sent Goudiachvilli to Paris as 
a sort of ambassador in the arts, to represent 
to the world the essence of Georgian culture and 
her distinct types, especially her notably beau- 
tiful women, for whom the province is cele. 
He has, moreover, shown a special 
predilection for depicting picturesque phases of 
life in the underworld, among the Kintos, who 


It is probable that the Geor. 


correspond to the Parisian Apaches, 

It is too early to define the sub. 
stance Goudiachvilli’s work, o 
to prophesy its future. Two salient 
features, however, can be pointed 
out: the absolute adherence in his 
composition to the laws of balance 
and equilibrium, and the tendency 
away from the realistic towards the 
painting of ideas. This latter ten- 
dency is likely to grow; for in the 
most recent work of Goudiachvilli, 
the concept is perfectly realized 
through his design, with no need 
for merely external and _ literal 
representation of subject matter. 

Thus, after a century of deep 
lethargy, Georgian art arises once 
more from the old churches, now 
sinking into ruins; and the ancient 
glory finds a new interpreter. This 
revival of one of the most ancient 
and extraordinary cultures in the 
world has been encouraged, to a large 
degree, by the recent interest on the 
part of the peoples of the Weg in 
the intellectual and artistic accom- 
plishments of their Near Eastern 
neighbours. 
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From Riches to Rags—and Return 


The Remarkable “Success” Story of Wallace T. Crosby, President of the Lead Pencil Trust 


DITORS’ NOTE As a rule, Vanity Fair does 

not publish articles of this type, preferring to leave 
the field of Big Business, commercial success, how 
to get your salary raised, how to sell goods, etc., to 
the “American Magazine” and other publications 
which have made it their specialty. Mr. Crosby's 
story, however, is SO unusual, and presents so vividly 
the attainment of business eminence, not by special 
ability, but by close, rigid adherence to a formula 
that we deem it our duty to give this remarkable 
recital the widest publicity. It is a thrilling human 
document, in which «we find, not only a Iesson, but a 
message of radiant cheer for all who, “at the turn 
of life’s road”, as the author gracefully terms the age 
of fifty, find themselves discouraged and dismayed. 
To all such, we heartily recommend a close perusal 
of Mr. Crosby’s story; yes, as well as to others who, 
though they may have been more fortunate in their 
business affairs, never know when they may be called 
upon to help some struggler along the way. For, 
after all, it is in helping others that we may achieve 
the greatest happiness. 


I was a failure. When I say this, I do 

not mean that I had failed to attain a 
competence, or that I was struggling along 
in a minor position, living beyond my income 
and worrying myself sick when the bills came 
in. I had passed through, and beyond, all 
that. I had no more bills, because I had no 
more credit. 

Frankly, I was a member of the down-and- 
out class. So destitute was my condition that 
I was reduced to selling lead pencils from a 
tray, which I carried every morning to a corner 
little frequented by the police, for I had never 
been able to get sufficiently far ahead to buy a 
peddler’s license. In my illicit relation to this 
humble trade, I was a bootlegger. 

How I came to fall to this low estate has a 
direct relation to my story. Ten years before, 
at what I then considered the peak of my 
éareer, I had been elected Second Vice President 
of the Atlantic Salt Fish Food Company, with 
a main office in Boston and branches in Noank, 
Connecticut, and Bucksport, Maine. The 
object of this company was the sale to the 
country at large of every fish product to be 
found on the Atlantic seaboard. The President 
of the Company was James S. Scaffold, one 
of the most brilliant and compelling minds 
that I have ever come in contact with. It was 
under the expert instruction of the perspica-- 
cious Mr. Scaffold that I entered business. 

In appearance, Scaffold was not unlike 
James G. Blaine, with the same eloquence 
and fire in his make-up. It was through him 
that I became interested in the company, and 
eventually became an officer of it. A legacy 
of ten thousand dollars, my share of my 
father’s estate, represented my entire working 
capital. How Scaffold heard of this, I can- 
hot say, unless it was through the perusal of 
the legal notice of such bequests which was 
published, according to law, in the Boston 
Transcript and other papers. I know he 
always kept careful track of such matters. 
Many a time later, I recall, he laid down his 
paper and said to some one in the office, “I 
see that young So-and-so has just come into 
4 piece of money. Wouldn’t he be a good man 
for our company ?” 

My progress in the company was slow. I 
was first engaged as a fish checker and counter 
on the docks of the Noank plant. My salary 


firs years ago, on my fiftieth birthday, 





Told by Mr. CROSBY HIMSELF 


was fourteen dollars a week, and my job was 
to tabulate the hauls as they were dumped out 
of the nets in the packing house. It was ex- 
hausting and exacting work, for I knew 
nothing about fish; yet I was supposed to keep 
accurate count of the numbers of boney-fish, 
black- and blue-fish, cunners, flounders, lob- 
sters, and so on, that made up the writhing, in- 
discriminate masses of our product. I could 
tell a lobster from a fish, but that was as far as 
I could go. 

During the first six months of my appren- 
ticeship, I used a hand-book on ichthyology, 
How to Know Our Finny Friends. It was 





Company 
By Mark Van Doren 
THERE was a man lived up this lane 


Whom no one ever went to see. 
He never walked but in a rain, 
And then indifferently. 


A dog was always chained ahead, 
And trotted slow, as if to find 

The road for him; and people said 
Therefore he was blind. 


| 

But there were some who said he saw; 
The animal was only kept 

For comfort, and to lay a paw 
Beside him when he slept. 











illustrated with coloured plates. Book in hand, 
I rushed from one tub to another—there were 
twenty of them scattered about the dock—a 
method which naturally slowed up my work. 
Many a night, I stayed in the shed far into 
the dawn, going over the tubs to check any 
possible mistakes and to verify my tally. Cold, 
freezing work it was, for the fish were packed 
in ice; and I often turned in at my boarding 
house with hands frozen, reeking of mackerel 
or cod, blue and discouraged, but encouraged 
by the hope held out by Mr. Scaffold that, if 
I worked patiently through the humble stages 
of the business, he might some day find a 
place for me higher up. 





A Magnificent Opportunity 


SHALL never forget the day he sent for me 

to meet him in the Boston office. My chance 
had come. The business was going and needed 
more capital for larger offices and increased 
overhead. The profits were enormous; but, he 
assured me, he and his partners had put every- 
thing back into the pot, taking out only a 
modest living. If I chose to invest my capital, 
it would help the company and assure me a 
life of luxury in my old age, allowing only 
reasonable time for development. It was too 
good to be missed, so I signed up at once. 

The next few years were the years of 
development to which Scaffold had referred. 
From time to time, we needed new capital; and 
I have never seen a man so capable in finding 
it as was our President. He seemed to know 
by instinct where money was and how to call 
it out of the pockets of even the most tight- 
fisted New Englander. I remarked on this 
once, and he said, with the modesty that 
always characterized him, “It’s a gift, my boy, 
a gift.” There was no doubt upon this point. 


In the spring of 1919, we had just ex- 
panded again, due to the entry into our 
company of Ogden Furlong, whose father had 
left him a large fortune. Furlong at once 
became one of our Vice Presidents, of which 
we had fourteen at the time; and the activity 
of the office increased amazingly. 

A month later, Scaffold called us all into 
his private office. His face was tense with 
excitement. “Boys,” he said—he always spoke 
of us as “his boys”—‘boys, the Atlantic Salt 
Tish Food Company is due for a tremendous 
expansion. We have exhausted the Eastern 
seaboard. What is the answer? We must sell 
the middle west. We must teach the man in 
Montana that he can have fish-balls for Sun- 
day breakfast. And who can do this as well 
as my boys? No one. I have mapped out a 
colossal selling campaign. I have divided 
the country up among you. Jones, you take 
the south-western states; Crosby, the south- 
central; Furlong, the north-central—here are 
your routes. Here are the literature and order 
blanks. Miss Gadgett will give you your 
traveling expenses. We start tomorrow. Let’s 


” 


go. 





The Disillusionment 
HEN I left the office next day, it was 
deserted, except for Miss Gadgett—a 
lovely, blonde creature, by the way—and the 
President. They bade me good-bye cheer- 
ily. ‘We shall miss you,” they said, “but 
never mind. It is all for the cause. Carry on.” 

I was doomed to a period of distressing 
disillusionment. My allotted section of the 
country was in no way interested in salt-water 
fish. Many of the inhabitants said they had 
gone west to avoid them. In vain, I described 
the beauty of our blue-, black-, and white- 
fish, our green mackerel and red snappers. 
In vain, I spread out the colour-cards which 
Scaffold had printed, showing them in their 
pristine beauty. I traveled, in all, over four 
thousand miles, and did not sell a fish. When- 
ever I was in a dining-car, which was every 
day, I ordered fish in a loud voice, and quar- 
reled with the waiter when he tried to bring 
me some flabby, local product. 

Little did I realize how this dining-car life 
was to affect my future. It has always been 
my habit, after writing out my order in a 
dining-car, to thrust the pencil supplied by 
the road in my pocket. Why I do this, I do 
not know; but the habit persists to this day. 
As I wandered vainly from Cedar Rapids to 
Oak Bluffs, from Oak Bluffs to Omaha, ped- 
dling my fish, I amassed quite a collection of 
pencils. I must have had over a hundred of 
them. Then came the tragic end. My travel- 
ing fund ran out. I wired for more. There 
was no answer. I wired again, collect. The 
message was returned with the notation, 
“Office closed’. With a sinking heart, I 
pawned my watch and a set of razors which 
I valued highly. Thus I scraped up enough 
money for my fare to Boston. I shall draw the 
merciful curtain of silence upon the mental tor- 
tures I suffered on the way. 

Nothing has ever been heard of Scaffold 
or of Miss Gadgett. Let that pass. I was 
destitute, crushed, broken. My faith in man 

(Continued on page 86) 
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The Good-Looking Young Man: a Drawing by Frans Masereel 


HATEVER subject is touched by the clever hand of Frans Mase- 

reel, the Belgian artist, acquires at once a sense of the sinister and 
tragic in life. This quality was abundantly evident in the recent exhi- 
bition of this artist's work, which was held at the Wehye Galleries, in 
New York City. Here the public had an opportunity to see Masereel’s ver- 
satility in the media of lithography, wood-block cutting, drawing, and the 
printing of monotypes, each of which he approaches in the liberated spirit 
of a modern artist. Masereel is also a deft and accomplished illustrator 


In the drawing above, we see the portrait of a “beau jeune homme”, 
passing in not unpleasant review on the screen of his cigarette smoke the 
conquests he has made, the women by whom he has been loved, and to 
whom he has given the joy of a passing preference. Each has had her 
day, and in some instances her unhappy end. And yet the young man is 
not an ogre. His is not the face of a licentious villian. The tragedy of 
this portrait is that it presents an amiable young man, who typifies the 
serenely unconscious, roving instinct inherent in every normal male 
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They're All Like That! 


Another Demonstration of the Fact that Husbands (and Wives) are Just Children, After All 


CENE I: The dining room in the apartment 
of Mr. and Mrs. Murray Hamilton. 


Mrs. HaMILton (who has been suspicious- 
ly charming through a more than usually de- 
lightful dinner): Laura Jay called me up this 
morning. She has some wild idea of dragging 
ys to a party in about two weeks; one of those 
crazy balls—costume, of course. But I told 
her that you had sworn never to go to another. 
I told her how you hated public balls and 
hated dressing up, and hated all balls, anyhow. 
She says this one isn’t really a public ball; it’s 
given by the Society of Something or Other, 
and you have to have invitations; but, of 
course, any one can go. She’s wild about the 
idea—says, if you go with your own crowd, it’s 
perfectly all right. And I suppose it might be 
jun. But I told her how you felt. 

Mr. HaMILton: Well, then, that’s that. 

Mrs. HamILton: Yes, dear. (Long pause.) 
It’s funny how you hate to dress up! Because 
I don't know any man who can wear fancy 
dress better! Honestly, dear, you were the 
handsomest thing I ever saw at the Illustrators’ 
masquerade. Laura said the same thing. She 
said, “If my husband looked half as well as 
yours does in costume, I’d be a happier woman. 
Peter generally just looks silly, and yet he 
adores dressing up; although any one can see 
with half an eve that nature never intended 
him to wear tights.” 

Mr. Hamirton: Any more coffee? 

Mrs. HAMILTON (serving it): You know, 
I thought, the other day, if we ever did go to 
another masquerade, it would be fun to go as 
Mr. and Mrs. Valentino—in that Tango cos- 
tume of theirs. You would look gorgeous in 
it You know what the man’s costume is, 
don’t you, dear? Very baggy trousers, and a 
soft white shirt, and a sort of Spanish hat, and 
a great, wide belt—it’s simply marvelous!— 
and so comfortable to dance in. Of course, 
not every man could wear it. 

Mr. Hamitton: Cigarette? 

Mrs. Hamirton: Thanks, dear. (She 
smokes a moment, delicately, charmingly.) I 
iold Laura. She was crazy about the idea. 
She said, that if you were only a vain man, 
you'd never let the chance slip by; but I told 
hér you didn’t know the meaning of vanity. 
(She pauses; then brushes the tiresome subject 
fo one side, and turns to better and brighter 
things.) Well, did anything exciting happe 
downtown today ? 

Mr. Hammrton: When is this dance? 


(Mrs. H. begins to dream dreams and to see 
ustons. ) 


QCENE II: A costumer’s shop, ten days later. 
Mrs. Murray Hamilton and Mrs. Peter Jay are 
vainly seeking to be waited on. 


Mrs. Hammron: And then I told him 
about the Valentino costume; and, my dear! 
his eyes positively glistened! If ever there 
was a man who likes to get himself up in fancy 
‘lothes and pretend he’s Mephistopheles or 
Mare Antony, or something, it’s Murray. I 
didn’t have to say another word. 


Mrs. Jay: Of course not. They’re all 


: alike. Pete fussed a little; but I murmured 
omeo", and all was over. Isn’t this a wild 


By PATRICIA COLLINGE 


looking place? I wish some one would wait on 
us. There’s a man now. Oh, I want to look 
at a costume! 

Mrs. HAMILTON: 
There’s another man! 


look—Well! 


(After some time, a man with the air of one who 
has seen everything and found it wanting, becomes 
a reluctant ministrant to the wants of Mrs. Hamilton 
and Mrs. Jay.) 


Aren’t they rude here? 
Please, we'd like to 


SALESMAN: Whatchawant? 

Mrs. HAMILTON AND Mrs. Jay (in cho- 
rus): I want a costume for my husband— 

SALESMAN (bitterly): Want Pierrots? 

(The ladies explain, separately and together, what 
they want. The descriptions are long and detailed. 
The salesman disappears and returns, conveying an 
overwhelming odour of mothballs and two Pierrot 
costumes.) 


Mrs. Jay: I’m afraid you didn’t understand. 
We don’t want Pierrots—we want— (Once 
more, Romeo and Rudolph are accurately and 
painstakingly described.) 

SALESMAN: We gotta coupla black Pierrots. 

Mrs. Jay AND Mrs. HAMILTON: We don’t 
want Pierrots at all! 

(The man goes away again and stays for a long, 
long time. We don’t know, but we think he takes a 
short nap; because, when he returns, he looks less 
bitter—and something has stirred in the old grey mat- 
ter. He displays two costumes. They are not what 
were asked for, but they are not Pierrots. All may 
yet be well.) 

Mrs. Hamitton: Yes, those are lovely; 
but they’re not quite what we want. 

SALESMAN: Yeu want two make-ups? Say, 
we gotta donkey costume—takes two to wear 
it. Wanta see it? 





(Time and patience prevail, however; and, one 
hour later, the costumes wanted are produced, hired, 
and borne home by two weary but triumphant wives.) 


A ig agen III: The Hamiltons’ apartment. It is 
the evening of the party, and Mr. Hamilton is 
garbed like Valentino. He is apparently indifferent 
about it all; but there is more than a suspicion of the 
peacock in him. He strolls carelessly about the liv- 
ing room, glancing at himself in the mirrors. He pulls 
his hat to a more rakish angle, clicks his heels to- 
gether to hear his spurs rattle, adopts a more swag- 
gcring walk, lets his cigarette droop knowingly from 


*the corner of his mouth, tries his hat at another 


angle, affects looking bored, then essays a step or two 
of the Tango. He wishes his mother could see him. 
Mrs. Hamilton enters. She wears the costumer’s con- 
ception of a Spanish lady. It is chic, but abbreviated.) 

Mr. Hamitton: My God, Amy! 

Mrs. Hamitton (coldly): What’s the 
matter ? 

Mr. HAMILTON: 
that, are you? 

Mrs. Hamitton: Murray Hamilton, if 
you're going to start that again! You say the 
same thing every time. It’s more comfortable 
to dance in this way; and, good heavens, why 
shouldn’t I, anyhow? You said, yourself, 
I had very pretty legs—and you know it! 

Mr. Hamitton: Well, I don’t see why 
every one else should know it. 

Mrs. Hami.ton: Oh, well, if vou’re going 
to talk like a husband, I’m simply not going 
to this thing at all! I’ve got much more on 
than I wear at the beach, and the whole world 
sees me there. I haven’t noticed that you get 
particularly excited over that! 


You’re not going to wear 








Mr. HAMILTON: 
at all. 


That's not the same thing 
My point is— 

(The doorbell rings. Enter, the Peter Jays. Mrs. 
Jay’s costume is also chic, but, if anything, shorter 
than Mrs. Hamilton’s. Mr. Jay is somewhat self- 
conscious as Romeo, but he seems to like the little 
hat with the feather—particularly, the {2ather. Out 
of the general hubbub of greetings and exclamations, 
“Look who’s here!”, “Darling, you look sweet!” 
etc., etc., comes Mrs. Jay’s plaintive wail to Mr. Ham- 
ilton: “Murray, do you think my dress is too short?” ) 

Mr. HAMILtTon: Short? Nonsense! Lots 
more comfortable for dancing that way. After 
all, you wear a great deal less on the beach— 
and nobody gives a darn there. 

(Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. Jay exchange the glances 
that only married women can interpret. Cocktails 
are served by the Hamiltons’ Presbyterian butler—a 
high-minded man, with a soul above costume balls. 
He tries desperately to seem to notice nothing, and 
yet to take in everything. He succeeds only indif- 
ferently. The cocktails are drunk, and the revellers 
set forth.) 


SCENE IV: At the ball. In the men’s dressing 
room, 

Mr. HAmILton (to Mr. Jay): Now, there’s 
just one thing that I must make clear. I've 
got to leave early. Tomorrow’s a hard day at 
the office, and we'll just dance a couple of 
dances, and then beat it. You and Laura 
can stay as long as you like; only, you won't 
mind if we go early, will you? 

Mr. JAy (who has been realizing more and 
more that, while the cap with the feather 
is all very well, there are other things about the 
costume that are not so good—in other words, 
what in hell is he going to do with his pocket 
flask?): No, can’t stay late myself. You 
haven't the only office in the world. Two or 
three dances will see the exit of Mr. Peter 
Romeo Jay. May as well be sensible. Between 
ourselves, J don’t care for all this fancy-dress 
stuff—only do it to please Laura. Funny, 
how women love to dress up. 

Mr. Hamitrton: Same here—wouldn’t go 
at all, if it weren’t for my wife. Amy has such 
a darn good time. No fun for me to put on 
a lot of fool clothes! 


(They both gaze long and earnestly at themselves 
in the pier-glass.) 

Mr. JAy: Women are funny, anyway— 
nothing but children. 

Mr. HAMILTON (with a last look in the 
glass): Guess that’s the answer. That’s all 
they are—just children! 


CENE V: In Mrs. Hamilton’s apartment the next 
afternoon. Mrs. Hamilton is at the telephone. 
Mrs. Hamr.ton: My dear Laura, I’m 


positively dead! But I had a heavenly time. . . 
yes, I knew they would...they always say 
that... Murray always wants to leave after two 
dances—till he gets on the floor. Then you 
can’t drag him away... Well, it was six-thirty 
when we got home, and you were still there 
when we left... My dear, you looked sweet... 
not a bit too short. Was mine?. .. Oh, they al- 
ways do; it’s just because they’re husbands. . . 
Murray did look nice though, as Rudolph Val- 
entino, didn’t he?... You know, I really go 
because he has such a good time. Funny, how 
men love to dress up...I know it... You’re 
right, my dear; that’s all they are, just children. 


























FAY BAINTER STEICHEN 


An accomplished actress and comedienne, who re- 
turns to the musical stage in “The Dream Girl’, 
a musical version of ‘‘The Road to Yesterday’. 


RICHARD SOUTHALL GRANT LUCAS KANARIAW 


ADA-MAY 


“Lollie”, the wistful, funny 

little heroine of “Lollipop”, 

a musical comedy by Zelda 

Sears, is delightfully played 
by Ada Mae Weeks 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


A popular Parisienne, who 
dances, plays the violin, and 
sings in both French and 
English in ‘‘Vogues”, the 
latest Shubert offering 
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HUGH CECIL MAURICE BECK AND HELEN MACGREGOR 


IRENE RUSSELL 


The popularity of “Charlot’s Revue” 

in its second edition equals that of 

its first, not the least potent reason be- 
ing this captivating presence 


JUNE 


London bestowed its approval last 
season upon this charming dancer, 
who will come to America next fall 


QUEENIE SMITH 


Miss Smith, one of the few 
musical comedy stars who 
can be romantic and comical 
at the same time, is now 
playing in “Sitting Pretty” 


CARLO LEONETTI 


An International Galaxy of Musical Comedy Stars 


French, English, and American, Each Contributes Her Bit to the Gaiety of Nations 
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endless drip of water, so the patience of the 

great-hearts who toil as critics of the drama 
in New York suffers an eventual erosion, from 
the patter of those onlookers who ask them 
woolly-witted questions about their labours. 
In particular, two queries recur with an ex- 
asperating persistence. I remember fondly a 
certain bland and charming day in the early 
fall of last year, because, though nothing event- 
fuloccurred that day, all its pleasant hours ran 
their course without a single person asking 
either question. 

One of the questions takes this form: “Of 
course, your work must be simply fascinating; 
but don’t you get awfully tired of going to the 
theatre?” My answers range between: ‘Oh, 
not at all; but thank you for asking”, to “I'll 
say I do” —an elasticity of response due to 
fatigue and an honest bewilderment. That 
bewilderment, in turn, arises from the fact 
that I do not know by what process of thought 
this notion gets its currency. 

I do not find, for instance, that these same 
persons interrupt some chronic bookworm long 
enough to ask: “‘Aren’t you dreadfully sick of 
reading? How can you look another novel in 
the face?” They do not, in the manner of the 
enquiring reporter, lay an interrogative hand 
on the arms of five separate bon vivants, and 
ask: “How can you bear to drink another glass 
of white chartreuse?” They do not, while 
dining at the home of a blissfully wedded pair, 
turn candidly to the husband, and observe: 
“Well, it’s easy to imagine how the little 
woman must bore you.” 


ie as granite will be worn away by an 





The Triumph of Hokum 


O those of us who haunt the play all the 

year round, not by order of any Soviet nor in 
expiation of some detected misdemeanor, might, 
one would think, be occasionally suspected of 
doing so from choice. For, after all, there is 
always the grocery business. Or fine embroid- 
ery. Or umbrella mending. 

The other question, of more recent vintage, 
but greater virulence, and complicated by 
faint I-told-you-so accents, usually takes this 


for the success of Abie’s Irish Rose?” Now, 
as it happened, I was not among those Cassan- 
dras of the drama who made moan when, way 
back in my salad days, that mishpokah at a 
wake, that odd blend of “Oy, oy” and “Be- 
jabers”, was first put forth in New York. I 
was busy at another theatre—the Odéon, in 
Paris—where I was heavily engaged in a 
struggle to keep Oscar Cesare from leaving after 
the first act; for that fine artist, but somewhat 
limited linguist, had not suspected that an 
improving Shakespearean evening could lurk 
behind so languorous and seductive a title as 
Une Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté. And when, two 
years later, I did drop in on the persistent 
Abie, it was only to discover that it was a 
quite amusing piece of hokum, simple as the 
Comic strips are simple, vehement with the 
heartiness of a vaudeville sketch, and warm 
with the kind of unabashed sentiment which 
still manages to thrive in America: perhaps 
because Fate, or something, has usually con- 
fined George Jean Nathan to gazettes of 





form: “Come, come, sir, how do you account- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


limited and persistently skeptical circulation. 

But, even had I been present among the 
first-nighters when this dean of the current 
comedies was new in New York, and even had 
its emphatic humours and its slightly viscous 
emotion aroused in me the symptoms of nausea 
which were immediately made manifest in the 
reports of Heywood Broun and F. P. A. in the 
New York World, and (both immediately and 
weekly thereafter) by Robert C. Benchley in 
Life, I should still repudiate, with some heat, 
the assumptions which are tacit in the question 
aforesaid. 

The first assumption is that it is a critic’s 
business to predict how popular a play will 
prove, how long it will run, and how much 
money it will make; whereas, of course, it is 
his sole business to describe a new work in 
terms of the impression which that work, as 
performed, has made upon himself. It is the 
assumption, when a play which a scribe has 
found vulgar and dull, thereafter runs to 
crowded houses for months and months, that 
that play has somehow been proved to be a fine 
play, and that the scribe, in consequence, must 
writhe in the humiliation of defeat. Which, 
as my dear old trigonometry professor used to 
say so often, is absurd. Indeed, the scribe’s 
ensuing emotion, if (as is only faintly prob- 
able) any, would perhaps be coloured rather 
with the mild, but sinfully enjoyable, sense of 
having been freshly identified as an aristocrat. 

The second assumption is that one should be 
surprised at such a phenomenon as the success 
of Abie’s Irish Rose. Now, I can imagine that 
success evoking almost any other emotion. But 
not, surely not, surprise.- I can imagine its 
filling Eugene O'Neill with such a cosmic 
anger that he would go out into the street and 
slay the first ten men he met. I can imagine 
its inspiring F. P. A. with a moody resolution 
to end it all. I can imagine its leading Mr. 
Broun to move from his new rusticity in 
Stamford to such a spot as Monte Carlo, where 
his career as an indoor sport need not be in- 
terrupted with any institution so frequently 
foolish as the theatre. I can imagine its pro- 
voking Mr. Benchley to assassinate his kiddies 
in their nursery, rather than have them mature 
in a land where the favourite national pastime 
is an addiction to Abie’s Irish Rose. I can 
imagine all these variously agitating conse- 
quences. But I cannot imagine a naiveté suf- 
ficient to engender the emotion of surprise. 


The Perversities of Popular Taste 


No at least, in a country where they play 
Mah Jong and select certain excellent 
but uninspired citizens as the national execu- 
tives. When it is occasionally demonstrated 
that Dr. Frank Crane has rather a larger 
public than H. L. Mencken, no one, as far as I 
have been able to observe, collapses with aston- 
ishment. When a Harrison or a Bud Fisher 
makes more money than a Frank Brangwyn, 
sharp cries of surprise are not heard in the 
land. When, in 1911, Ethan Frome, by Edith 
Wharton, proved a somewhat less popular 
book than The Winning of Barbara Worth, 
by Harold Bell Wright, there were, as I recall, 
no Congressional investigations. When a cen- 
sus of the British Army, in 1915, revealed the 





What the Publics Want 


An Enquiry into the National Passion for «Abie’s Irish Rose”, A Play Now In Its Third Year 


fact that, not Rudyard Kipling nor Arnold 
Bennett, but one Nate Goold was the favourite 
author in the library of Tommy Atkins, the only 
bewilderment arose from the fact that readers 
over here had never heard of Goold at all. 
When The Girls, by Edna Ferber, was outrun, 
in 1922, by the Black Oxen of Gertrude Ather- 
ton, no one, as far as the record shows, 
swooned away. The success, therefore, of Abie’s 
Irish Rose has all the aspects of normalcy. 

So only a muddle-head would expect to find 
that the audiences which take pleasure in such 
plays as Saint Joan, say, or Beggar on Horse- 
back, were as numerous as those which relish 
the bouncing comedy by Anne Nichols. Every 
once in so often, as when a Julia Ward Howe 
writes a Battle Hymn of the Republic or a 
Chaplin stands poised for a moment on the 
stage of the world, it is possible for President 
Eliot and the man in the street to sit in the 
same pew. But normally, the enquiry as to 
“What the Public Wants” ends in confused 
counsel, because of a persistent typographical 
error. The title of the enquiry should be: 
“What the Publics Want.” 


“ Business is Good” 


OR the most casual observer of such a 

phenomenon as Abie’s Irish Rose can 
hardly help noting that that play has flourished 
largely on the patronage of persons who usually 
do not go to the theatre at all. The long run 
in New York—on May twenty-third, the play 
entered doggedly on its third year at the 
Republic Theatre—might not reveal that fact 
so clearly as do the statistics of the extra- 
ordinary engagements in other communities. 
For five companies have been wandering over 
the face of the land with Abie’s Irish Rose this 
season, and the play has remained for months 
in cities where most plays exhaust their public 
in a week. Thus, the record of twelve weeks in 
Baltimore, fifteen weeks in Washington, six- 
teen weeks in Pittsburg, twenty-nine weeks in 
Cleveland, and so forth, indicate that the in- 
corrigible Abie had not only found its public. It 
had created its public. When I visited Cleve- 
land during the latter part of that record-break- 
ing engagement, I had supper with some sixteen 
affable natives, of whom only one had not seen 
The Changelings, then tarrying the conven- 
tional single week in that prosperous settlement. 
But only one of the sixteen had seen Abie’s 
Irish Rose. The same impression of virgin soil 
would occur to any one who had noted that this 
same migratory entertainment, on visiting Erie, 
Pennsylvania, whence plays usually depart 
hastily and gladly the morning after the first 
performance, remained for four weeks of ex- 
cellent patronage. 

A somewhat related experience is one I prob- 
ably share with many readers of this discourse. 
I not only have encountered few persons who 
had ever attended America’s most popular play, 
but, in conversation with those who had at- 
tended it, I have found fewer still who had en- 
joyed it. “What do you think of it?” I used to 
ask, in those preoccupied months when I myself 
was a stranger to its charms. And they, with 
a hearty brevity, would answer: “Terrible”. 

There have, of course, been notable ex- 
ceptions. ‘Thus, Miss Zoé Akins, the ardent 

(Continued on page 68) 


Stray Thoughts on Modern Music 


A Commentary Showing that Success, for an Artist, is Something of a Will o’ the Wisp 


E live in a world that is in a state of 

flux. Everything is changing. These 

unsettled conditions are nowhere more 
strongly reflected than in the arts. Poets, 
painters, playwrights, musicians, are casting 
aside the artistic dogmas which hitherto 
governed them, and striving for new ways of 
expressing themselves. To these men—the 
leaders of the new movements in art—the old 
forms seem olsvlete, utterly antiquated. 

The modernists have something so new to 
express that they look upon the old technical 
modes as hopeless to convey to the public the 
ideas of which their work is the embodiment. 
The consequence is that we now have—among 
the painters—the modernists, the cubists, and 
vorticists, and other offshoots of the new move- 
ments, with strange pictures, pictures not of 
material things as they appear to our eyes, but 
of something all but incommunicable—the sen- 
sations and impressions that visible objects 
have created in the painters themselves. They 
seem to be striving to paint the very moods of 
their souls on canvas; but to most of us, lack- 
ing the key to their minds, these pictures re- 
main without meaning. 

I cannot refrain from thinking that the 
world would be the poorer by far if Rembrandt 
had sought to express himself in the manner 
of the modern painters! 

Some poets are as difficult to follow as the 
painters. The stress and turmoil of the day 
has reacted upon them and coloured their work 
sharply and vividly, so that they have invented 
new rhythms to replace the old ones, a new 
vocabulary and new images. These modern- 
ist formulae, for they are that as much as the 
older ones, are, to most of us, a little distract- 
ing and disquieting. Strangely enough, those 
poets among us who write of the bitterest and 
cruelest phases of life, are often the greatest 
idealists. They are so haunted by their in- 
stinct for beauty that the misery around them 
revolts their souls. So they seek to remake the 
world, “to remould it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire’, and think that only by shocking people 
out of their smug complacency, will the misery 
and ugliness of life be swept away. 





AS it is with painters and playwrights and 
poets, so is it with musicians. The ultra- 
modernists seek to express their genius in new 
and experimental ways. For melody and har- 
mony they have but little use; eupkony is re- 
garded as a sign of positive weakness. ‘They 
are casting classic tradition into the dustbin of 
the past. Those composers who give us melo- 
dious sounds to delight the ear, are regarded 
as unawakened children chanting the alphabet 
of music. The forms which to Bach were all- 
sufficient, to them mean nothing. Their ideas 
refuse to be imprisoned in the old musical 
moulds. They are inventing their own scales 
and calling for new instruments, because the 
old instruments are unable to produce the 
series of sounds required. They seek to replace 
harmony with dissonances. They argue that 
combinations of sounds hitherto looked upon 
as ugly, are, when one has become accustomed 
to them, more beautiful and satisfying to the 
ear, and much more significant to the imagina- 


*In an 


authorized interview. 





By FRITZ KREISLER* 


tion, than are the harmonies woven in the music 
of the past. 

I frankly admit that there are some of the 
modern composers whom I do not understand. 
They speak a language different from what I 
have learned. These men are many of them 
fine musicians—some have true genius—but 
they seem to me to be leading music into an 
uncharted wilderness. 





A PORTRAIT DRAWING BY IVAN 


PFFER 


FRITZ KREISLER 


The foremost living violinist, as well as 
one of the most attractive personalities in 
professional music, Fritz Kreisler attains 
the supreme achievement of the concert 
artist, in that he makes his audience for- 
get his technique and his personality in 
the essence of the music that he interprets 


To me the leaders of the new movements in 
music, painting, and poetry may well be sym- 
holized as potters crouching over their wheels 
with formless lumps of clay before them. The 
curves and flowing lines of the pots that were 
made in the past do not satisfy them. They 
desire to mould their lumps of clay into shapes 
never seen, never imagined before, that will 
make the onlooker gasp, or shudder with 
surprise. 

With Keats, I hold that ‘‘a thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever”. The fundamentals of 
beauty are still, I think, form, balance and 
harmony; and these still satisfy me. Other 
men, of course, are entitled to think differently. 
We can only watch their experiments sym- 
pathetically and see what comes of them. But 
it is to be regretted that some men who can 
make real music are today contenting them- 
selves with making noise. 


N OST people sum up success as the acqui- 
sition of material things—money, securi- 
ties, fine houses, servants, motor-cars. Success 
to an artist means something very different. 
The true artist is consumed with a desire to 
create. He has the power within him to write 
a piece of music or a poem, to paint a picture, 
to write a play. Something within him, stronger 
than himself, urges him to do these things. 
He cannot help himself. He must obey. Peo- 
ple may acclaim his work and shower gold 





and praise on him. On the other hand, hi, 
work may be ignored or spurned. Ip the 
latter case, is he any the less successful? py 
the common standard, yes; by the artig, 
standard, no. His real success lies in the joy 
which he feels in creative effort, irrespective 
of whether people accept or reject the rey} 

I am afraid that the practice of an art, g 
commonly regarded as a virtue, is really 4 
passion. People are reproved for indulgence 
of their passions,—for over-eating, for drunk. 
enness, for over-smoking. They may eye 
find themselves in prison because of it. The 
drunkard is haled before the magistrate apg 
fined; the man who, in a fit of temper, assaults 
another, may find himself serving a sentence 
at hard labour. How much more fortunate 
is the artist, whose master passion is not re. 
garded as anti-social. Instead of being re. 
proved for exercising it, he is praised. He js 
actually paid to do the thing he most wants 
to do. No wonder he is looked upon with 
envy. 

If, by some strange circumstance, the posi- 
tion were reversed and a law were passed mak- 
ing artistic endeavour a punishable offense, it 
would not prevent me from playing the fiddle 
It might drive me to some underground cellar 
where I could fiddle undisturbed, but it would 
not stop my fiddling. 

The artist who performs for the public, 
however, finds a flaw in the amber. He is 
not a free agent. He cannot do what he likes. 
He may wander about the earth and pursue 
adventures in many lands, yet he remains a 
prisoner. His whole life is mapped out for 
him. ,Mine is mapped out for a long, long 
time to come. <A year from today, I must 
journey to such and such a city and play cer- 
tain pieces of music; in eighteen months | 
must go somewhere else to play this or that 
concerto. ‘The prospect sometimes appals me. 
No matter what I may want to do, myself, on 
definite dates I must make those journeys; at 
certain times I must appear on concert plat- 
forms in far distant lands to play the violin. 


UCH an artist has no true freedom. He is 

led about the world in chains, the slave of 
his managers. Lightly as the chains may often 
rest on him, they still become irksome at times. 
He is as much restricted as those poor mortals 
who devote their lives to commerce. Just as 
men sometimes rebel against going to their 
office and feel an intense desire to break the 
routine and stay at home, so the concert artist 
feels, perhaps even more poignantly because 
he is an artist, a spirit of rebellion against his 
fetters. He has, however, his compensations. 
He sees the world in many different aspects, 
and enjoys experiences and adventures that 
are denied to those whose destinies bind them to 
an unchanging routine. : 

Although the composers on the contine 
of Europe (a good many of them at least) 
seem to have gone more or less mad m 
their effort to break away from musical tra- 
ditions, the English composers seem 10 be 
retaining their sanity in spite of the universal 
upheaval in the world of art. Conspicuous 
among these is Sir Edward Elgar, whose 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Katharine Cornell: Triumphant to the End of a Varied Season 


“The Outsider”, by Dorothy Brandon, has Recently 


A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Furnished Miss Cornell a Poignant and Memorable Role 








impression of the 


This comedy mask has one so expressive eye 
that the absence of the other is scarcely 
noticed. With extraordinarily simple means, 
Hiler has created a face singularly familiar 


Hiler, 


for the 


Angular 


cious 
combined 


this 





ought to produce a de- 


This weird mask would recall 
masks of antiquity, if the lack of symmetry 
and the twisted muscles did not give it the 





who is 
knows how to use his imag- 
ination to create novelties 


modernist 


lines, 
with a keen and auda- 
intelligence, 
to give 
mask a strange vitality 


Half bird, half soldier, 


VANITY Fa 





the classic 


last word in’ modernism 


Hiler has used wood, copper, wire, and por- 
celain in this mask, of which the expression 
is impassive and imperturbable—almost, one 
might say, 


like a Buddha with a monocle 


American, 


theatre 


together 


have 
this 


mask by  Hiler 





cided impression 


The Dada Masks of Hiler 


Hiler’s Masks Represent an Ingenious Application of Cubistic Experiments to the Art of the 


Theatre 


By TRISTAN TZARA 


HUILER is a young American artist, who was born in Philadelphia, and who 
now lives in Paris. But it was in Germany that he turned towards those 
pursuits which concerned themselves particularly with the renascence of art in 
the theatre. Like so many young artists, he came to the conclusion that the only 
two things that delight the eyes are variety and surprise; that they alone are vital. 
The masks here reproduced are designed to be used like those of the ancient 
theatre. They are made of different materials: tin, porcelain, copper, wire, cloth. 
They represent an ingenious application of the experiments of the painter, 
Picasso, which won a great renown as the beginning of Cubism—of which 
Picasso was the originator—and which were followed by those of the Futurist 
sculptor Boccioni, and others of the advance guard. 

Picasso was the first to paste pieces of cloth and paper on his paintings. His 
idea was to produce, through differences in thickness and texture, the effect which 
musicians get through differences in tonality. It is evident that a musical 
note sounded on the violin is different from the same note sung by a human 
voice, and that this difference gives rise to orchestral harmonies. 

Hiler succeeded, through quite different means, in giving a perfect unity to 


an ensemble. His imagination is rich, and his effects very powerful. The analysis 
of a human face and its disintegration into its parts is made to yield a synthesis m 
which one finds all the elements of life. The mode of expression and the forms 
are new: Hiler is an innovator. : 
Dadaism, which proposes to re-make, not only the forms and values of life, but, 
also, those of art, has brought into the theatre innovations which have wrought 2 
profound impression. The theatre of tricks and illusions has no further ex- 
cuse for being. The theatre should not “imitate life”, but maintain its own 
artistic integrity; that is to say, it ought to live through its own — 
effects. The idea of realism once overcome, the theatre lends itself to all sorts 0 
experiments and to spectacles which ought to be most diverting to the ——— 
There is no reason why the scene itself should be a mystery to the public. = 
the Meerhold Theatre, of Moscow, the mechanics are on the scene along "s 
the actors. They use their tools, and operate the turning machinery ve , 
lighting apparatus in full view of the audience. This is something new an oe 
the same time, something true in the scene. Where is the spectator who, at som 
(Continued on page 88) 
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There is an Art in Drinking a Cup of Tea 


Style’s the Thing, and It Can Make Tennis or Tea-Drinking an Aesthetic Pleasure 


DITORS’ NOTE: For some tine past, a bright 

and entirely friendly controversy has been going on 
petweem tw'o contributors to Vanity Fair. Mr. Clive 
Beli, as critic of the great arts, wrote an essay en- 
ritled “Plus de Jazz” (which you may read in his 
ee book, “Since Cézanne” ). Mr. Gilbert Seldes 
vepiied swith an essay entitled “Toujours Jazz 
(ohick you may find, in book form, in his “Seven 
Lively Arts”). An unexpected result of the contro- 
vorsy has been the development of some fresh and 
entertaining ideas, which have little or nothing to do 
with jazz. Readers of this magazine will remember the 
spirited appreciations of the popular arts written in it 
by Mr. Seldes. Here is Mr. Bell’s conclusion, in which 
je stresses the importance af style, whether it be in a 
rainting or sculpturc, on the one hand, or in sport, 
dancing, or drinking a cup of tea, onthe other. W e see 
now that the controversy was not so desperately serious 
after all; so, in the fashion of the more sober jour- 
nals, we declare this international quarrel at an end. 


HAT one must admire in the lively 
PW ssizs who deserve admiration—in 

clowns, acrobats, dancers, music hall 
favourites—in the Fratellini, in Irene Castle, 
in Whiteman’s band—is the perfection of their 
style. What else is there to admire? They 
have no other pretensions. The difference be- 
tween a Fratellino, a clown with a slapstick 
knocking down one of his brothers, and any 
lusty buffoon doing the same by his, consists 
entirely in the way in which the deed is done. 
There are women as beautiful and well-dressed 
as Irene Castle; the immeasurable difference 
between her dancing of a two-step and that 
of any pretty girl who takes the floor at the 
Berkeley is one purely of manner. And you 
cannot stop there. The difference between a 
batsman (at cricket, at baseball, at golf, if 
one may call a golfer a batsman) whom it is 
a delight to watch, and one equally efficient, 
whom we applaud because, in his ungainly 
way, he is helping his side to win, is a differ- 
ence of style, and of nothing else. 

So far, agreed. But are we, in the difference 
between the stylish and the mere utilitarian, 
to recognize the beginning and very essence 
of art? Have we here the difference between 
the aesthetic and non-aesthetic ? 


Style as a Means to an End 


N° one supposes that Mr. Seldes and I were 
| the first to be worried by this question. 
The Victorians faced it, and gave a character- 
istic answer. Theirs was a utilitarian age, 
which at forty or thereabouts picked up a 
smattering of Darwinism: style, said the 
Victorians, consists in the perfect adaptation 
oi means to ends. It is significant, I think, 
that they often defined art in precisely the 
same terms. But it will not do. The means— 
‘0 mention cricket alone—the side-on stance, 
the forward play, the wrist-work—of such 
dassical batsman as Lionel Palairet or Norman 
Druce was not better adapted to the end— 
keeping up one’s wicket and making runs— 
than the hideous, two-eyed stance, the letting 
the ball hit the bat, and the scooping cow- 
shot of the last generation of professionals. 

The stylish player is not concerned solely 
with the obvious, admitted end; he makes an 
tnd of the means. He is not content merely 
to make runs; he must make them in a parti- 
culiar way. It is in this preoccupation with 


Pe that he distinguishes himself from 


* mere utilitarian. And this preoccupation 





By CLIVE BELL 


is a matter of temperament. It is the assertion 
of a personality, as opposed to a mere run- 
getting machine. The stylish player expresses 
himself in style. Is not that being an artist? 

Every act of existence may be a work of art, 
at this rate. You can speak, walk, dress, get 
into a carriage, drink a cup of tea, or shut 
the door with, or without, style. And is not 
the difference aesthetic? Have we, at last, 
reached the very root of the matter? Well, 
here, at any rate, is a theory of art which is 
as good as another. I, myself, once put one 
forward which was not much worse than most. 
I held, if I remember right, that art consisted 
in creating forms which move us aestheti- 
cally; and I suggested that certain forms did 
move us aesthetically, because—perhaps, be- 
cause they expressed something—I hardly 
knew what. 

Well, the Fratellini knocking each other 
down, or Irene Castle dancing, or Hobbs bat- 
ting at cricket, are creating forms which move 
us (aesthetically?) because—being stylists— 
in these forms they express themselves. They 
are performing the essential function of artists. 
They are artists. The theory will shock people 
who like feeling grand; but for confirmed 
micromaniacs such as I, it has its charm. 


The Saving Grace of Style 





ET us see just what it amouns to, this theory 

which Mr. Seldes has dropped among the 
philosophers. According to him, the essence 
and sine qua non of art is expression through 
stvle. The sign of the artist is a preoccupation 
with how the thing is done. Anything—be it 
dancing on a tight-rope, or justifying the ways 
of God to man—done properly—stylishly, that 
is to say—provokes the aesthetic emotion; and 
thus to the sensitive becomes immediately 
recognizable as a work of art. Lastly, if there 
is expression, something must be expressed. 
This is a simple proposition. 

I was inclined to fancy, I remember, that 
what was expressed might have something to 
do with “ultimate reality” or “the thing in 
itself”. A man with a passion for the lively 
arts requires a simpler and more comprehen- 


Sive content: he must suppose that what an 


artist expresses is just himself. Pray note that 
this hypothesis, like all the more respectable 
ones—including mine—has the merit of being 
purely aesthetic. There is no nonsense about 
it, no reference to life or the life-force, or 
morals, or religion, or the good of the species, 
or the grand for ever. It recognizes art as an 
end in itself, quite useless, unmoral, a means 
to nothing but aesthetic emotion. And it finds 
a place in art for any film actor, rag-time 
composer, dancer, acrobat, tennis player; for 
any one, in fact, who has style. An artist may 
express himself in the way he paints the 
Madonna, or the way he takes a tram ticket; 
but in so far as he is an artist, he must ex- 
press himself, not in what he does, but in the 
way he does it. 

What those who like feeling grand most 
dislike in this theory is that, by making much 
of the way and nothing of the thing, it 
knocks the bottom out of that distinction be- 
tween ‘“serious” and “minor” arts which de- 
pends upon attaching vast importance to 








subject. The megalomaniacs want to feel that 
The Last Judgment, by Michelangelo, is some- 
thing essentially nobler and more important 
than a picnic painted by Watteau, because it 
is a picture of the Last Judgment. People who 
are sensitive to art will have none of that. 
They know that The Flayed Ox, by Rem- 
brandt, is as great as any of his religious 
pictures; that Mozart’s The Magic Flute is 
not greater than his Figaro; and that Milton’s 
Comus is as important as Paradise Regained. 

“Why, then,” says some indiscreet enthu- 
siast—not, you may be sure, Mr. Seldes him- 
seli—‘‘why, then, should not I’m Just Wild 
About Harry be as great as the B Minor Mass, 
by Bach?” We will settle with him presently. 

Meanwhile, votaries of the Noble in the 
arts would attack this idea more effectively 
by attacking along intellectual lines. Style, 
the way of doing it, is the essential thing, he 
says, or seems to say. And what is style? 
When is “the way of doing it” stylish? 
Is it to do something “perfectly”, or ‘“beauti- 
fully’? Or—shifting the responsibility to the 
spectator—to do something in such a way that 
it provokes an aesthetic emotion? Or is style 
merely the doing of a thing in a way that the 
sensitive can recognize, but none can define? 
We are well on the way to a familiar, but none 
the less vicious, whirlpool. Art is style, and 
style is the man. Agreed. But what is it in 
the man that makes him express himself, not 
merely adequately, but stylishly? If style is 
art, what is an artist? One who expresses 
himself stylishly. And what is style? The 
way in which an artist expresses himself. Off 
goes the merry-go-round. 


Why Opinions Differ 


HAVE no violent prejudice against circles, 

even when they are vicious; what I dislike 
about this theory is that it helps to inflate 
the self-complacency of the vulgar and stupid. 
If art is a matter of style—and clowns and 
dancers can be exquisitely stylish—why are 
the arts of the music hall inferior to the plays 
of Shakespeare or the preludes of Bach? Why 
are those who enjoy the former not as sensitive 
and subtle as, besides being infinitely jollier 
and more numerous than, those who enjoy the 
latter? They are as sensitive and subtle; it 
stands to reason. So no more painful acquir- 
ing of taste and knowledge, thank you; no 
more attempting to understand what is not 
easily understood; no more culture. However, 
even Mr. Seldes’ hypothesis, rightly under- 
stood, puts these hooligans in their proper place. 

Art is style: style consists in expressing one’s 
self in a particular way: there remains a 
world of difference between the “selves” ex- 
pressed. Maybe the only difference between 
a comic song by Mr. Irving Berlin and a comic 
song by Mozart is that one stylishly expresses 
Mr. Berlin, and the other stylishly expresses 
Mozart. And perhaps the only difference be- 
tween those who can appreciate the music of 
Mozart and those who prefer that of Mr. 
Berlin is that the former are the sort of people 
who might have understood and been intimate 
with Mozart himself, whereas the latter could 
have been, for him, only objects of curiosity, 
surprise, amusement, or distaste. 


CENE: The drawing room, where the wife and 
husband usually withdraw to tell cach other 
what’s on their minds. In short, it is a chronic 

battleficld. The husband is alone just now, pacing 

up and down, nervous and agitated. He is waiting 
for his wife,—the worst thing that can befall a hus- 
band. Another fifteen minutes, and the door opens. 

The wife enters, with a sphinx-like expression on her 

face. She throws her fur and coat on the piano, and 

sinks into an armchair. 


HE HUSBAND: Did you see him? 
Tne Wire: Yes. 

Tur Husnanp: Was he nice to you? 

Tue Wire: Yes, very nice. He came to 
meet me when I was shown into his office. 
He took hoth my hands and led me to a chair. 

Tue Huspanp (after a pause): The big 
armchair, next to his table? 

THE Wire: Yes. 

Tue Huspanpb: And then? What happened 
then ? 

Tue Wire: He asked me what he could do 
for me. I told him that I came to plead with 
him in your behalf. He began to sigh, but I 
noticed that he repressed it. It must have 
come to a stop somewhere between his lungs 
and his throat. He was very courteous. He 
was beating the table with his fingers. I 
noticed that he had had his nails manicured 
this morning. (Dreamily.) They were pink, 
and his fingers are longish, delicate . 
very elegant . refined . 


Tue Huspanp (nervously): It’s not his 
fingers I am interested in. Go on. 
Tue Wire (reminiscently): Very well 


groomed, indeed. He seems to pay great at- 
tention to his appearance. His moustaches are 
gray, just a tiny bit; but they're cut short. . . 

THE Huspanp (losing his temper): For 
God’s sake, go on! Don’t describe his appear- 
ance to me, as Tolstoy would. I have seen 
him ten times a day, these last fifteen vears! 
My nerves are on edge, and you are talking 
nonsense! What did he say? 

THE Wire (takes off her hat and hands it 
to him to put on the piano): I hope you will 
control your temper and will not repeat the 
scene that occurred last night, when I told you 
I was going to see him. I was sure I could 
arrange everything, if I’d go and see him. 

Tue Hussanp (looks at her suspiciously, 
and decides in his mind that she is prettier 
than ever, and that he could appreciate her 
beauty even more, if his mind were not pre- 
occupied with his present worries): And did 
you arrange everything? How did you know 
beforehand that you could manage it? 

THE WIFE (throws her head back coquet- 
tishly, and smiles): Considering what I had 
heard of him, I was certain. Other clerks in 
his office—clerks just like you—had had such 
troubles before. You remember Fabian? Why, 
he actually stole money from him. He falsified 
the entries in the cash book. Didn’t you tell 


Domestic Relations 


A Touching Narrative of a Wife’s Willingness to Save Her Husband 


By JOSEPH SZEBENYEI 


me at the time how cleverly Mrs. Fabian ar- 
ranged things with him? 

Tue Huspanp (biting his lips): How can 
you compare her with yourself? Why, she 
became his. . 

Tre Wire: Well, that was a hard case, you 
see. Defraudation. The boss would have sent 
him to jail, if that poor woman had not sacri- 
ficed herself. . . . 

Tur Huspanp (who feels that he should 
like to scream and smash every bit of furniture 
in the room, but suppresses his desire for de- 
struction and remains meek): Why, 1. . . I, 
too . . . defrauded him. I dared not tell you 


that last night. 
Tuer Wire (very calmly): I knew it. 


\ 





THE INSCRUTABLE WIFE 


Her husband having embezzled a large 
sum of money from his office, the wife 
visits his employer, to plead against his 
punishment. The latter is an incorrigible 
romantic. She succeeds in her purpose 


Tne Huspanp: You did? How? Who told 
you? 

THE Wire: Do you think I am as stupid as 
all that? I could see it in your eyes. Besides, 
I knew how much more we spent these last six 
months than your wages would have permitted. 

THe Huspanp: And...and what did he say. 

THe Wire: Well, when I told him every- 
thing, he said it was very difficult, very em- 
barrassing. And he looked at me for a long 
time. I looked back, and held his gaze; then I 
cast down my eyes and cried, letting the tears 
drop on my white kid gloves. That reminds me: 
I shall have to get some benzine. . . . 

THE Husbanp (with growing suspicion): 
Why did you have to act like that ? 

THE WIFE: Well, you see, on my way there 
{ dropped in at Mrs. Fabian’s. I told her 
everything, and confessed to her that I was 
going to see the boss. She advised me to hold 
his gaze and drop tears on the kid gloves. She 
said he was very susceptible to tears dropping 
on gloves. 

Tue Huspanp: You . 


you dared ? 












VANITY Fap 


(He controls himself. A pause): And .. 
and . . . what did he say? 

Tue Wire: Well, he said he will not prose. 
cute you, that you can keep your job, and thy 
he will raise your wages next week. 

THE HusBanp (his suspicion developing): 
So you degraded yourself! You— 

THE WIFE (rising, in a flutter): It is ng 
true . . . How dare you suspect me? I coy 
see in your eyes, as soon as I entered, that ; 
shadow of suspicion was lurking in your mind 
and I knew I would be deluged in it jp , 
minute. ... 

THE Hussanpb: But you know how I Joy 
you! I feared... . 

THE Wire: When you stole the money, yq 
did not think of me, of your love, of hy 
loyalty, did you? Of course you didn’t. And 
now, you can’t appreciate the sacrifice I had to 
make, and the humiliation I had to pass 
through. You only see your own, selfish ends 
You men only see the sins your women commit, 
and never worry about your own crimes. . ,, 
(She wee ps.) 

THE HusBanb: You see, I know the boss, 
and I know that he would do anything fora 
pretty woman. 

THE WIFeE: Well, he did, didn’t he? 

Tue Hussanp: But the price, the price? 
How long were you with him? 

Tne Wire: Only an hour. He was very nice, 
and you really need not think anything bad.... 
You know, I would never deceive you. ... 
He was very considerate. ... 

THE Husbanp: You really mean to ‘say 
you were there a whole hour? And he behaved 
like a gentleman? 

THE Wire: Absolutely. He even told his 
secretary that he was not to be disturbed while 
I was in there. Very considerate, indeed. 

Tue Huspanp (after a pause): And he wil 
raise my wages. . . . And you are sure that 
you paid no price for all this? 

THE Wire: Of course not, you silly crea 
ture. How could you think of such a thing? 

THE Huspanp (he would like to weep and 
to kill her, strangle her; but instead, he goes up 
and takes her hand): Are we going out some- 
where tonight ? 

THE WIreE: No, we shall have company. 

THE Hussanp: Company? Who? 

Tue Wire: I asked Mrs. Fabian to come 
and see us, with her husband ? I couldn’thelpin- 
viting them, after having gone to her for advice. 

THE Huspanp (excitedly): Invite that 
woman? I shall not permit you to associate 
with her. Why, everybody knows she is the.... 

THE Wire: Well, you needn’t be so particu- 
lar about such things; and, who knows? per- 
haps it’s not true! 

THE Huspanp: Well, perhaps, after all, one 
never can tell. 

Tue Wire: Yes, George, one never can tell! 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


ALFRED STIEGLITZ 


GEORGIA O’KEEFE 
Because she is rapidly com- 
ing into her own as an 
American painter of the 
first magnitude; because 
she has been, in everything 
she has done since the days 
of the famous Stieglitz Gal- 
lery, at 291 Fifth Avenue, 
a visionary of imagination 
and power; because, as a 
black and white artist, she 
ls a past master of pattern 
and design; but chiefly be- 
cause, in all her paintings, 
teaching, and writings, she 
puts the unalalyzable quali- 
ties of poetry and mystery 
before the more obvious 
qualities of decision and fact 





Yen ater tte tate 


FLORENCE VAN DAMM 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Because her mastery of the 
novel has steadily grown 
since 1904, when she pub- 
lished “The Divine Fire”, 
through “Mary Olivier” and 
“Harriet Frean”; because 
she is a woman of broad 
views and vigorous ideas; 
but chiefly because, in her 
recent novel, “The Cure of 
Souls”, she has given modern 
psychological research an- 
other brilliant exposition 


FLORENCE VANOAMM 


FATHER DUFFY 


Because, as Chaplain of 
the old “Fighting 69th”, he 
became one of the most 
popular figures in the War: 
because he is now the peace- 
living pastor of the Holy 
Cross Church, in New York; 
but chiefly because, having 
taught for twelve years inthe 
Catholic University, at 
Washington, he has remain- 
ed a notable authority upon 
philosophy and metaphysics 





LEER PLE LOLS LIEBE NEI IN oT 


MAURICE BECK AMO HELEN MACGREGOR 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Because his father, an Eng- 
lishman, first gained fame 
in the theatres of America; 
because he is a brother of 
Fay Compton, the distin- 
guished English actress; 
because he was a captain 
in the British Dardanelles 
Expedition; because he long 
ago won recognition as a 
poet; but chiefly because he 
is the author of more than 
a dozen novels, all of them 
beguiling and absorbing 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


Because he spent two years 
at sea; because he is one of 
the directors and motivating 
spirits in the Provincetown 
Playhouse and the Green- 
wich Village Theatre; be- 
cause he is the author of 
the best sea plays ever writ- 
ten by an American; but 
chiefly because, in all his 
plays, he has thought less 
of financial reward than of 
holding to his real mission 
as an artist 
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VANITY Fay 


How to Write a Mystery Melodrama 


A Specimen of Dramatic Art, Following the Invariable Practise of Our Best Metropolitan Playwrights 


Eggleston Hitchcock, corner of Park and Fifth 

Avenues, New York. The house is in the East 
Fijties and Sixties. It is, therefore, a home of con- 
siderable distinction. Statuary, onyx columns, hand- 
painted ancestors, cellarette, Renaissance fireplace, 
writing desk, etc., etc. by the gifted property man. It 
is 1 A. M. At rise of curtain, the stage is dark. 


f Ee. 1. The imposing library in the home of 


GGLESTON: For God’s sake, Brewster, 
turn out the lights. 
(A piercing feminine scream is heard.) 
A Man’s Voice (down-stage): I can’t stand 
the silence any more. 


(A pistol shot rings out; then silence; then three 
more pistol shots; then a loud laugh; then three more 
shots.) 


A Man’s Voice: What time is it, Hitch- 
cock ? 


(A yawn is heard. Then, many voices in conversa- 
tion, and laughter. The lights go up suddenly, re- 
vealing an empty stage.) 


INSPECTOR O’BRIEN (examining the body): 
There are no clues. Not a mark on the body. 
Looks like heart-failure. 

(Three more shots ring out.) 

O’Brien: Did anything unusual occur here 
tonight ? 

(The corpse arises and walks off.) 

Hitcucock: Not a thing. I was sleeping 
quietly all evening on the sofa. 

(Enter, Hitchcock, in evening clothes.) 

Hitrcucock: What’s going on here? 

O’Brien: There’s been a murder. 

(Exit, Hitchcock.) 

Hitcucock: Good God! 


(The window ‘curtains begin to flutter violently. 
More pistol shots; then the chandelier crashes to 
the floor. The lights go on, discovering Hitchcock 
asleep on the sofa. Hitchcock awakes, sits up, and 
looks at his watch.) 

Hircucock (yawning): Eleven o'clock! I 
must have slept three hours. 

(Enter, Hitchcock.) 


INSPECTOR O’BRIEN: Do you know any- 
thing about all this? 

(He points to the body of Mrs. Hitchcock.) 

Hircucocx: Good God! Dead? 

O’Brien: As a herring. 

(Enter Mrs. Hitchcock and Thompson, the butler, 
in evening clothes.) 

Mrs. Hitcucock: The police! 
matter ? 

O’Brien: Your husband has been murdered. 
Ring for the butler. 


Enter, Thompson.) 


What’s the 


(She rings. 
THompson: You rang? 


(Thompson draws a pistol and shoots Hitchcock, 
who drops dead.) 


Hitcucock: Yes, Thompson. Mrs. Hitch- 
cock has been murdered. 

Mrs. Hitcucock: Oh, my poor husband! 

(A chalk-white face appears at all the windows. 
Everybody turns and stares at it.) 

O’Brien: Did you notice anything unusual, 
Thompson ? 

THompson: No, sir! 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


(The owner of the chalk-white face lifts a gloved 
hand and hurls a dagger through Thompson’s heart. 
He drops dead.) 

O’Brien: Now think carefully, Thompson. 
A great deal depends on this. Do you mean 
to tell me you saw nothing unusual here all the 
evening? ~ 

(The owner of the chalk-white face enters and 
shoots O’Brien, who falls dead.) 

O’BriENn: Nothing unusual ? 

THOMPSON (uttering a terrible shriek): No 
sir! 

Hitcucock: Did you hear anything? 

(The ceiling falls. A clock strikes twelve. The 
lights go out. The telephone rings. Hitchcock is 
discovered asleep in an easy chair, in front of the 
fireplace.) 

Hitcucock: I think I'll turn out the lights 
and go to bed. 

THOMPSON: Yes, sir. 

Hircucock: By the way, Thompson, has 
the butler returned ? 

THompson: No, sir. 

Hitcucock: Ring for him. 

Enter, Thompson.) 
THompson: The master is not home yet. 
Hircucock: I think I'll call up O’Brien 

and tell him there’s nothing doing tonight. 


(The telephone explodes. Enter, Inspector O’Brien. 
A series of pistol shots and screams. A masked man 
is seen running up and down the stairs.) 


(Thompson rings. 


"BRIEN (looking at him): I think we 
needn’t be afraid of anything more tonight. 

(The house blows up.) 

Hircucock: No, O’Brien. 

O’Brien: Have you looked in the cellar? 

(Mrs. Hitchcock’s head appears through a trap- 
door in the floor.) 

Mrs. HircuHcock: My God! 

(She disappears again, with a scream.) 

Hitcucock: Have a cigar, Inspector? 

O’BrIEN: Thanks. 

(He lights it. It explodes.) 

Hircucock: Good-night, Inspector. 

O’BrIEN: Good-night. 

(As O’Brien turns, a figure in a white mask and 
robe confronts him and shoots three times. O’Brien 
falls.) 

O’Brien: Did you hear anything? 

Hitcucock: No! 

(Terrific tumult under the floor. 
yells.) 

O’BRIEN (looking up the stairs): Is that the 
way to the cellar? 

(Lights out. Explosions. Curtain. The curtain 
is raised. Lights on. O’Brien and Hitchcock are 
discovered, painting red hands on the doors.) 

O’BRIEN (while painting): How did these 
hands get here? 

Hitcucock (also painting): Looks like 
Brewster’s work to me. 


Screams, shots, 


(Enter Brewster, in evening clothes.) 


BREWSTER: Hello, everybody. 

O’BrIEN AND Hitcucock: Hello, Brewster. 

(Curtain.) 

Act II. The attic in the Hitchcock’s country house. 
at Southampton and Bar Harbour. Inspector 
O’Brien enters, walks furtively about for a few 
moments, and then hides in a closet. Hitchcock's 
head appears through an opening in the floor. 


Hitcucock: This way, Inspector. 

(Hitchcock's body appears, followed by that , 
Inspector O’Brien. Hitchcock is carrying a lanter,) 

O’BriEN: I think this is where the screans 
came from. 

(Enter O’Brien, from the closet.) 

O’Brien: Hello, O’Brien. 

O’BrIEN: Hello, O’Brien. 

(Mrs. Hitchcock drops into the room, from th 
roof.) 

Mrs. Hitcucock: Yes, the shots came fron 
below. 

O’BriEN: Then we are on the right track, 

(The Masked Man enters and hides in the close. 
lately occupied by Inspector O’Brien. The othe; 
watch, him closely.) 

O”’BrIEN: Here, you! hide in this closet, ng 
in that closet. 

(The Masked Man hides in the other closet.) 

(Enter Brewster, through the window.) 

BREWSTER: Hello, everybody. Any clues? 

O’BRIEN: Yes. If we can find Brewster, we 
have our man. 

(The Masked Man emerges from the closet and 
goes out through the window. A few seconds later, 
he enters again, through the trap-door. He keeps 
on doing this at intervals. Enter Thompson, with 
paint and brush. He proceeds to paint a red hand 
on the closet door. The others watch him with in- 
terest. Thompson’s back is turned toward the audi- 
ence. Suddenly he turns, and is revealed as Inspector 
O’Brien.) 

O’BRIEN (to nobody in particular): You ar 
under arrest for the murder of Eggleston 
Hitchcock. 

(Shots. Lights out. Tumult. Lights on again. 
The Masked Man steps out of the closet, and is 
revealed as Inspector O’Brien. Inspector O’Brien 
turns, and is revealed as Brewster. Brewster turns, 
and is revealed as Thompson. Hitchcock enters 
through the trap-door. More shots. Lights out. 
Curtain.) 


CT III. About the same as ACTS I and II. The 

action is continuous. 

O’BrIEN: You are under arrest, Perry 
Brewster, alias Nick Thompson, alias Eggles- 
ton Hitchcock, for the murder of Mr. Eggleston 
Hitchcock. 

(Lights out again. When the lights are on again, 
Mrs. Eggleston Hitchcock, the “Masked Man’, is now 
disguised as Inspector O’Brien. She is pointing a gun 
at Inspector O’Brien, who is handcuffed.) 

Mrs. Hircucock: That was pretty clever 
of you, “Lefty” Lefkowitz, alias Inspector 
O’Brien. The game is up. What made you 
do it, Thompson ? 

(Enter Thompson, through the trap-door.) 

THoMpson: Dinner is served. 

(As they prepare to go in to dinner, Thompson 
suddenly removes his wig and reveals himself as Mrs. 
Eggleston Hitchcock. At the same time, he poits 6 
gun at Mrs. Eggleston Hitchock.) 

Mrs. Eccteston Hircucock: Good God! 
It’s Mrs. Eggleston Hitchcock. 

Mrs. Eccteston Hitcucock: Right, for 
once, “Light-fingered Fannie.” Come 0; 
step lively. The wagon is waiting for you 
downstairs. 

(Enter Brewster, through the window.) 

Brewster: Hello, everybody. Any clues? 

INsrecTOR O'BRIEN: We've got our man. 

Brewster: Who is it? 

O’Brien: Brewster! I knew it all along. 


CURTAIN 
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RUSSELL BALL 


ridin Gloria Swanson: a Breath of Sophistication in the Infant Movies 


our man. ° = ° 
Miss Swanson’s Next Picture. “Manhandled”, from a Story by Arthur Stringer, Will be Released in August. 


g. . ° T 6é — ex P Y 99 
all shes She is at Present Filming a Drama from Mary Roberts Rinehart’s \ ovel, “The Queen’s Love Story 








The Ace-Queen Finesse at Bridge 


A Single Misplayed Situation, Which is One of the Greatest Trick Losers in the Game 


League, which meets at the Mohican 
Hotel, at New London, during the first 
week of July, will be the first at which the 
play for the various Auction Bridge champion- 
ships will be inaugurated as part of the official 
program for all future meetings of the League. 
At this meeting, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for players, both men and women, to 
display their ability, whether as members of 
teams of four from the same club, or playing 
as a pair, always with the same favourite 
partner, or as individuals, playing with all 
kinds of partners, in the progressive games. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there will 
be some interesting hands, and some very 
different results achieved on the same cards. 
We shall probably find a good deal of light 
thrown upon the question of the value of some 
of our modern conventions, especially the 
negative double and the take-out. Original 
calls on four-card suits, which I have advo- 
cated for years, but which have always been 
condemned by the “authorities”, are now 
rapidly becoming established as_ perfectly 
sound opening bids, and are being tried out by 
many of the best players throughout the 
United States. 

In a tournament like this in New London, 
every bid will influence the decision, and every 
trick will count. Grantland Rice says that 
the bad scores continually made by some golf 
players, who can drive and approach and putt 
as well as the average, are due to the fact 
that there is one particular shot which they 
do not know how to play, which is the one 
needed to get out of trouble. 

There are many bridge players like this, 
who have some one weak spot in their game. 
Their losses are due to some one simple situa- 
tion that they do not know how to play, and 
they continue to make the same mistake day 
after day, because they do not know it is a 
mistake, and have never stopped to analyze 
the situation. 

Take such a simple thing as the ace-queen 
finesse. Probably not more than ten players 
in a hundred understand it. They play it 
mechanically, and they can gliby tell you why 
they play it that way, as if it were the simplest 
thing in the world. 


[t= congress of the American Whist 


F the ace and queen are in one hand, only 

small cards in the other, every one knows 
that the play is to lead from the weaker hand 
and to finesse the queen if the second hand 
plays small. Why? Because if the king is on 
the left of the lead, the queen and ace must 
make two tricks, whether the king is played 
second hand or not, and because, if the king 
is in the fourth hand, it is impossible to make 
two tricks by leading the suit. 

But, if the ace and queen are divided be- 
tween the two hands, not one player in fifty, 
take them as they come, knows that the situa- 
tion is precisely the same. That this is so, any 
one may see for himself by watching the thou- 
sands of players who continually lead the 
queen when the ace is in the other hand, under 
the impression that it is the same thing. If 
the king is between the ace and queen, and is 
not played second hand for fear of that ace 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. 
Y and Z want four tricks only. How do 
they get them against any defence? The 
solution will appear in the August num- 


ber of Vanity Fair. 











in the dummy, the queen wins, but never 
against good players. 

They forget the jack and ten, neither of 
which cards they hold, and they also forget 
the rule about covering an honour with an 
honour. They fail to see that in the first case 
the only chance to make two tricks, by leading 
the suit when both ace and queen are in one 
hand, is that “the king is to the right of the 
queen”. They also fail to see that precisely 
the same thing is true of the situations in 
which the ace and queen are divided. The 
only chance for two tricks is that the king is 
to the right of the queen. It does not matter 
where the ace is. 

I had an opportunity recently to watch the 
play of three particular hands in a duplicate 
match in which a player, who was otherwise 
a very sound bidder and a sharp player, lost 
no less than 520 points, simply through ignor- 
ance of this simple rule. Here is one of them, 
Mrs. Finessky at the bat. 
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N RS. FINESSKY dealt and bid no trum 
which held. The Orphan led the spa § 
king and shifted to the ten of clubs. My § 
Finessky won the trick with the jack and lg 
the queen of diamonds, under the impressig, 
that it was just the same as the usual a. F 
queen finesse with both the high cards in th © 
same hand. The Widow won the trick wit 
the king. “I seem always to get those finesg; © 
wrong,” sighed the declarer, as she played 
small club and dummy’s ace won. (The fin] 
result would be the same if the Widow ha 
returned a spade.) 

The student’s attention may be called to © 
the fact that, had the queen been in the sam 
hand with the ace—that is, in dummy—th ff 
finesse would equally have failed. But the 
rule is that the finesse will not fail if the king 
is to the right of the queen, which is the pos- 
tion in this case. The position is favourable 
for a successful finesse, but the play is wrong. 

Dummy led a small diamond and the 
Orphan won it with the ten. This play shows 
that Mrs. Finessky knew how to manage r- 
entries. The clubs were cleared, and dummy 
made the two diamonds. The regulation heart 
finesse held, and the spade jack was estab- 
lished by leading the queen; but two odd was 
all that was made on the play. 

Those who understood the proper manage- 
ment of the ace-queen finesse went game on 
the hand. On winning the club lead with the 
jack, a small club put dummy in to lead a 
small diamond for the finesse of the queen, 
which must succeed if the king is on the right 
of the queen. When the queen won, a small 
diamond was returned and ducked, as before, 
the Orphan winning with the ten. 

The clubs were cleared, dummy made two 
diamonds, the heart finesse held, and the spade 
lead established the jack, all precisely as in 
the first play given; but the one important 
trick that won the game and made a difference 
of 140 points was gained by the correct man- 
agement of the ace-queen finesse. Here is 
another of the hands, in which the result of 
mismanagement was more disastrous. 
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Mrs. Finessky 


RS. FINESSKY dealt and bid no-trump, 
which held. The Orphan led two rounds 

of diamonds, king and jack, which shows that 
Mrs. Finessky knew the game well enough to 
stay off the diamonds until the Widow was 
out of them. Three rounds of clubs followed, 
playing for splits, a hope which the Widow 
encouraged by dropping the ten on the secon 
round, as if her partner had the eight. The 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Wild Stags I Have Met 


Some Agonized Entries in the Notebook of a New York Debutante 
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THE GOAT 


Above, little Mr. Popam, a 
slave of kindliness. A bit 
the startled fawn on a danc- 
ing floor; but when it comes 
to fetching taxis, he is a 
very prince among men 
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THE WEARY WORKING MAN 


“Accablé” is the only word for Freddy Fly. Unnerved by his 
jong hours on the Stock Exchange, poor Freddy is a mere 
wisp of his former self. He falls asleep while holding 
hands in the conservatory. He is totally spent after twelve- 
thirty, and inclined to heave his partner of the moment into 
any old Dutch fireplace and dash out under the cool stars 
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Desmond, the marvelous 

dancer, can afford to be 

| choosey about his _ part- 

ners. Having passed a 
quiet quarter hour look- 
ing the girls over, his 
final sortie from the stag- 
line arouses, in every dé- 
butante’s breast, a feeling 
of passionate hope, not 
quite unmingled with awe 
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Ask Harry, next morning, 
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THE HANDSOME 
ARGENTINE 


THE HUMAN 
SYPHON 





Each dance, to Norman 
Needles, is just a long 
wait between drinks. His 
is the happy gift of 
parking a lady with an 
olive and rushing out 
swiftly to where the 
highballs are thickest 





The perfume of romance 
accompanies this lithe 
hidalgo. Could any one 
ask for more than to 
have Ramon _ approach, 
to the strains of ‘“‘Viejo 
Amor”, and softly inhale 
onc’s permanent wave? 
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THE SILLY ASS 


Alaric is not over-strong, but he boasts as 
much prowess as the next when it comes 
to shoving some one else away from the 

mirror. Alaric will rejoice when the P 
stress of the season is over and past 















































































LILLIAN GISH 
Under the able direction of Henry King— 
in F. Marion Crawford’s “The White 
Sister’ —Miss Gish definitely proved that 
she could be as moving as ever, without 
a hint of the Griffith supervision. She 
is soon returning from Italy, where she 
has been filming ‘‘Romola’’, with the aid 
of Mr. King and her sister, Dorothy 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
Unspoiled by the fact that he is now 
recognized by the highbrows as an 
“artist”, Mr. Chaplin has gone quiet- 
ly on being the funniest person in the 
world—pausing, now and then, to di- 
rect a picture a little better than the 
best. His most recent comedy deals 
with the days of the Alaskan gold rush 









POLA NEGRI 


In her early films, made in Europe, Miss Negri wasn’t afraid 
to look unattractive or to play an unalibied bad woman. Now 
that her first American Pollyanniversary has passed, she is 
gtadually getting back into her European “‘character’’ phase, 
} which first won our public in the German-made film, “Passion” 


, . . 

| A Screen Salad—With a Dash of Russian Dressing 
| Portraits of Five Cerebral Celebrities of Filmdom 
| 





GLORIA SWANSON 


A star who is advancing herself steadily 
as an artist of power and distinction. She 
has a real genius for playing bizarre char- 
acters. Her latest picture is “‘Manhandled”, 
in which she does wholly delightful imi- 
tations of Charlie Chaplin and Alla Nazi- 
mova. She has just begun work, at As- 
toria, on a film by Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Caricature Portraits 


By Nicuoxtas RemIsorF 





BABY PEGGY 
With Jackie Coogan, she represents the younger Holly- 
wood movie set. She is the only feminine star whose 
engagement to Charlie Chaplin has not yet been reported. 
Her réclame and her salary are certain, however, 
soon to bring to her feet a legion of serious admirers 
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accurate knowledge of the possibilities of 

any original hand of thirteen tiles at Mah 
Jong, as drawn from the wall, would be of 
the greatest assistance in determining what to 
play for. The bridge player knows, as soon 
as he looks at his thirteen cards, about what 
they are worth and how many tricks he can 
take with them; and he knows it with consider- 
able accuracy. The Mah Jong player’s ideas 
on that subject are either optimistic or the re- 
verse; they are never based on any accurate 
and dependable scale of measurement. 

There are several objectives open to the 
player. He can cut and run for an early woo, 
regardless of its value in points. He can try 
to build up a good count, in conjunction with 
the woo. He can try for counts alone, without 
much regard to the woo, or who makes it. Or 
he can take what comes, without regard to any 
one objective in preference to others. If he is 
lucky, he will land somewhere. 

The object of all play at Mah Jong is to 
score, and to have a better score than your 
opponents; just as the object in bridge is to 
take tricks, and to take more of them than your 
adversaries. The first step in the process of 
judging the possibilities of your thirteen tiles 
at Mah Jong would seem to be to know the 
average scoring value of hands in general, 
according to the style of game you are playing. 
It is manifestly absurd deliberately to plan 
for a hand which you know will be below 
average in the final show-down, while there 
is any chance to get together a hand which 
will be above average. 


[: will probably be acknowledged that an 


The Importance of Average Values 


HAVE asked a number of experienced 

players what they thought was the average 
scoring value of the hands at Mah Jong, espe- 
cially the non-winning hands; and have found 
the widest difference of opinion, or rather of 
guesses, on the subject. Although I have read 
some forty-odd books on the game, I have 
failed to find any writer who even mentions 
the subject. 

It is obvious that this value must vary with 


the style of game played, the exclusion of the . 


Flowers and Seasons, and the number of tiles 
drawn from the wall. But these conditions 
are known before the game begins. The con- 
dition that is fixed is the probable value of 
the thirteen tiles, with regard to their pos- 
sibilities of being formed into sets of certain 
values. As we shall see in a future article, 
it 1s a comparatively simple matter to state 
what the average holding should be in a 
player's original thirteen tiles. It is also pos- 
sible to calculate exactly his chances for im- 
provement; but it is impossible to calculate, by 
any mathematical process, what the average 
hand should be worth in points, when it comes 
to settling up the scores. 

For these scoring values, we must depend 
entirely upon the results of experience; and 
it was with a view to getting that experience 
that readers of Vanity Fair were asked to re- 
cord hands and send in the results of actual 


play. The response to that appeal has been 
most generous. 


© 1924, by R. F. Foster 


Mah Jong Values 


How the Style of Game Played Affects the Average Scoring Value of the Hands 


By R. F. FOSTER 


The importance of the average value of a 
hand will be obvious, if we consider the con- 
ditions of settling. If you are continually con- 


tent with woo hands that you know are or will. 


be below average, the player who is continually 
working for woo hands that are above aver- 
age is bound to beat you in the long run. The 
same is true, in less degree, of the hands that 
do not woo. Before going into the probability 
of getting or completing certain sets, the player 
should know what sets he wants, or must have, 
in order to bring his hand as a whole up to a 
certain value. 

This is a question of averages. What is the 
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The Chinese allow any player holding such 
a hand as that shown in the above thirteen 
tiles to demand a new deal, as is required by 
the old superstition concerning the whist player 
who had neither ace, face, nor trump. 

The hand is defined as one containing nine 
honours, without a pair of any kind. The new 
deal is allowed on account of the extreme diffi- 
culty, or mathematical impossibility, for it to 
woo. It is therefore supposed to be a brief 
definition of the worst possible hand a player 
can hold. 

The problem is to find any assortment of 


thirteen tiles which is even worse than this, in 
the sense of still greater difficulty to woo. 




















average value of a hand that is not the win- 
ning hand? If it is below average, it represents 
a loss; not in each individual instance, but in 
a hundred hands taken together. If it is above 
average in a hundred cases, it represents a 
gain, even though it may be a practical loser 
in twenty of those cases. 

The absence of any statistics, or even dis- 
cussions, of this question of average values 
is only another evidence, to my mind, that 
Mah Jong is a comparatively new game. It 
presents all the features of a game that has not 
been scientifically studied for more than ten 
or twenty years, if then. We had played bridge 
for ten or fifteen years before we had any 
scientific method of arriving at the average 
trick-taking value of a hand which could be 
stated in exact terms. 

On each of the recording blanks which have 
been sent out by Vanity Fair, there are places 
for records of ten games. If the total value 
of the forty hands on each sheet is added up, 
and the total value of the ten woo hands de- 
ducted from it, the remainder, divided by 
three, must be the average value of the hands 
that do not woo. Now let us examine five 
hundred deal in each style of 9 ae, and 





see what the average value of the hands are. 
The Straight Game 


N examination of five hundred games, 

with the Seasons in the set, any four sets 
and a pair to woo, without restrictions, shows 
a total of 73,130 points. Of these, the woo 
hands got .40,580, which, divided by 500, gives 
us 81 as the average value of the winning 
hand. The hands that did not woo accounted 
for 32,550 points, which gives us, when divided 
by 500, and again by 3, as there are three 
players who do not woo, an average of 22 
points. This is about the figure usually con- 
temptuously referred to as the average value 
of the hand that goes out by “dogging” it; 
which shows how little most people know of 
the facts. 


The One-Double Game 


ie 500 deals, recorded by eight different per- 

sons in various parts of the country, the 
total value was 156,620. Of these, 103,420 
were shown by the woo hand, giving an aver- 
age of 207. By dividing the 53,200 by 500, 
and again by 3, we get 35 as the average value 
of the non-winning hands. 

«. The proportion between the woo hands and 
the hands that do not woo, it should be ob- 
served, is not the same in the two games. 
In the straight game, the woo is worth about 
four times as much as the hand that fails to 
woo; while playing one-double, it is worth 
six times as much. Moral: play always for 
the woo. 


The Cleared Suit 


HERE seems to be a great difference in 

the results of this game, according to who 
is playing it; and I am inclined to think that 
five hundred games is too small a number 
upon which to base an estimate. Taking one 
hundred games played by the same persons 
as an example, the average value of the woo 
hands is 420, and the average value of the 
hands that do not woo is 130. Taking another 
one hundred, also played and recorded by the 
same persons, the average woo hand is worth 
293, and the average losing hand 104. In 
both these cases, the average number of tiles 
left in the wall was the same, 26, which shows 
that the difference in the scores was not due 
to drawing close to the end of the wall all the 
time. Neither were there many exceptionally 
high individual scores, only 4 hands in the 
whole eight hundred being over 1,000. 

Taking another one hundred deals, played 
and recorded by the same person, but in quite 
another part of the country from the two hun- 
dred just given, the average woo hand is found 
to be worth 221 only, and the average losing 
hand 52 points. This is less than half the 
averages found in the first two hundred hands 
examined, for both the woo and the non- 
wooing hands. In this one hundred games, 
the average number of tiles left in the wall 
was 29: only three more than in the first two 
hundred mentioned. 

In the high-scoring hands, the lowest aver- 
age for the woo hands in any ten consecutive 
games was 220; while in the lower scoring 

(Continued on page 74) 
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MILTON 


In the dim light of the night club 
we see Milton's 

“‘Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the Chequer’d shade” 





SHAKESPEARE 


“For you and I are past our danc- 
ing days’—especially you. 
' remark, from “Romeo and Juliet”, 
s often quoted—but not out loud 
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POPE 


“As those move easiest who have 
learned to dance’’, we gather from 
Pope, it is well to learn. The 
lines occur, appropriately, in his 
“Essay on Criticism” 


AGAIN THE WASP OF TWICKENHAM 


“Midnight Dances and the Public Show”, is 


another of Alexander Pope’s prophetic lines— 
occurring in his poem, “To the Memory of an 
It is not recorded that she 
she did it 


Unfortunate Lady”. 


danced—or, if she did, how well 





KEATS 


“Dance and Provencal 
sunburnt mirth’’—Keats. 
vencgal read Southern, 
much the same sort 


This 





MARCUS AURELIUS 
“More like wrestling than danc- 
ing”’,is the meditation of the Ro- 
man philosopher, Marcus Aurelius 
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est way home”’, is often as true of golf as of 
other things; but it is not as true as it 
ysed to be. In the higher walks of golfing life, 
atany rate, safety play has almost disappeared. 
Everybody has got to go for everything. 
With the general improvement in clubs and 
balls, players and courses, this was bound to 
happen. If any single great genius accelerated 


To “the longest way round is the short- 


its happening, it was probably J. H. Taylor, 


who, when he first appeared at an open cham- 
pionship meet, astounded every one by the 
sang froid with which he hit brassey shots 
right up to the hole side. From that moment, 
the old advice, “Take your cleek for safety”, 
became a dead letter; at any rate, as far as 
score play in championship events is concerned. 

However, there is, thank Heaven, more match 
than score play in the world; and most of us 
are not champions. Therefore, we still have 
plenty of opportunities for exercising that 
quality which is the better part of valour; and 
it is remarkable how very ill we usually do it. 
I remember once walking with Mr. John Low, 
at Prestwick, towards the wall which fs now 
no more. We were over two hundred yards 
from the wall, on a wide open stretch of gurf. 
The only conceivable stroke for any ong to 
play from that spot would have been ‘any old 
shot” that should not be grossly crooked, and 
should not reach the wall. Said Mr. Low to me, 
“Now, this is just the sort of shot that ‘A’ 
could never play.” It was probably true. “A” 
was a brilliant player of individual shots, but 
he could not acquire the pedestrian virtue of 
just jog-trotting along, out of harm’s way. His 
intellect, in such a case, would always soar 
toa subtle hook, or a slight “drift” to the right; 
and the ball would soar to perdition. 


ITH most of us, it is not this disdaining 

of simple things that brings us to grief 
when we try to play for safety. It is the 
unconscious effort to steer the ball, to hit it 
just a little more cautiously and so more gently 
than usual, that is so disastrous. To play less 
ambitiously than our wont is intensely difficult. 
The other day, at Hoylake, I was talking to a 
friend of mine, who told me the story of how 
he once did it for a whole round with signal 
success; and it struck me as a remarkable 
achievement. 

He is not a great golfer—his handicap is, I 
think, eleven—and some of the credit of the 
feat belongs to a very great golfer indeed, Mr. 
John Ball. “B” had still some time to wait 
before starting in the medal, when Mr. Ball 
said to him that, with his handicap, he ought 
to win. “B” modestly disclaimed any such 
notion; he always made a mess of a card, and 
soon; but Mr. Ball insisted. ‘Go into the club- 
house”, he said, in effect, “and write down the 
score in which you can afford to do every hole. 
At this first one, you can take six. Don’t go 
anywhere near the field (an out-of-bounds 
territory that stretches all the way to the hole). 
Give it a wide berth, and play for a six. At 
the second, you can take a five, and so on. By 
the time you get to the turn, you’ll find you’ve 


Picked up two or three strokes.” 


ae only half convinced, thought he would 


He made out his humble itinerary, hole 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


by hole; and off he started with his six and his 
five. Sure enough, when he reached the turn, 
he had gained three strokes. 

At the tenth hole, a difficult two-shotter, he 
hit two very good shots plump on the green. 
“You can get a four here!’’ cried his partner. 
“No”, said “B”, firmly, “I only want a five; 
I am not going to try for a four’”—and he took 
his three putts accordingly. Everything went 
well according to the itinerary, till he came to 
the last hole, another good two-shotter, with a 
deep and formidable cross-bunker in front of 
the green. 


“MTOW,” said the partner after “B” had hit a 
good drive, “You can just play short with 
your iron and get a comfortable five.” 

“T shall not,” said “B”; “I shall hit it with a 
brassey, as hard as I can.” 

Of course, you all guess the end of the story. 
“B” forsook his plan at the last moment, and 
paid the penalty by getting into the deep bunker 
and taking a ten. Well, if that is your guess, 
you are quite wrong. He hit his brassey shot 
magnificently, and his ball lay close to the 
hole intwo. He would not try for a three—that, 
he felt, would be tempting the gods too highly— 
but he got a nice safe four, and he won the 
medal by a single shot. The moral would he 
a better one, if he had not made that one 
desperate departure from the schedule. Even 
as it is, however, it is a very good moral, though 
a difficult one to follow. 

I must say that I never before heard of such 
iron self-restraint as was “B’s” when he pre- 
ferred to take three putts on the tenth green, 
because he had set down the hole as a five. 
It seems like pushing a good principle too far. 
And yet he may have been right. A brilliant 
four might have set his pulse beating too fast, 
and so unsettled him, while with a five he 
“kept the even tenor of his way”’. 

Apropos of this incident, there was a 
little something that amused me in the Oxford 
and Cambridge match a few days since, which 
also took place at Hoylake. Mr. Pulling, of 
Cambridge, a Princeton golfer though a British 
citizen, won his match by an astonishing burst 
of brilliancy in the last nine holes. From the 
tenth to the fifteenth, where he won, he had 
three threes, a two, and two fours—four under 
par. At one of the “three” holes, he had two 
putts for the hole; and I said to him afterwards, 
“T was rather cross with you for holding that 
putt for three, when a four would have done as 
well. I was afraid you had wasted it.” 

“T did not want to hole it,” he answered. 
“T tried to be short, but the ball would go in!” 


HAT is not the usual result, when we try 
to play short for safety. The natural incli- 
nation to be short is so strong in most of us 
that it needs no encouragement. When we do 
encourage it, there is no knowing where it 
will land us. In a foursome tournament last 


year between the social clubs of London, a 
certain couple stood dormy, one in the semi- 
final. They had hit a very good drive to within 
an easy iron shot of the hole, and their enemies 
were up to their necks in fir-trees and heather. 
Then they began to play for safety. They did 
not get into a single bunker—they never even 








The Necessity of Sang Froid in Golf 


Golfers are Advised Never to Try for a Brilliant Four, When They Need Only a Safe and Sure Five 


went near one; but by sheer futility of caution, 
they came to such a pass that they had to hole 
a nasty putt of five or six feet to halve that 
last hole in six and so win the match. One 
really did not know whether to laugh or to 
weep in watching them. 

. On the other hand, there can be too much 
boldness. I have never ceased to be thankful 
to a gentleman I once played in a handicap 
tournament, twenty years ago. It was the 
semi-final; he was dormy one. I had io give 
him a stroke at the last hole, and he had hit 
his tee shot well and straight. It was a black 
state of things; but he proceeded to make it 
brighter for me. First of all, he remarked 
that he hoped his pet driver would last out 
for the final in the afternoon; and he said it 
without touching wood or adding, ‘In a good 
hour be it spoken.”” Then, when he could have 
played short and got the easiest of fives, he 
went for a big bunker with that very driver, 
and went in. His driver was not required in 
the final; neither was his iron, nor his putter, 
nor anything that was his. 

Mind you, it takes a brave man sometimes 
to play short. It is not always courage that 
makes us go out for the long shot, but rather 
a craven desire to get the agony over. I always 
think one of the bravest examples of playing 
short is to be found in the story of Harry 
Vardon’s play in the first open championship 
which he won, at Muirfield, in 1896. Taylor, who 
had won in the two previous years, was leading. 


HEN Vardon came to the seventy-second 
hole he wanted a four to win and a five to 


‘tie. The last green at Muirfield is guarded 


by a big deep sand bunker. It is, compara- 
tively speaking, child’s play today; but with 
the gutty ball, two big hits were needed to 
carry it. After his tee shot, Vardon had to 
decide whether to go for it or not. If he did 
and carried it, he would be a champion in 
five minutes. If he failed, he might easily take 
six and lose everything. If he played short, 
he would have the prospect of playing off a 
tie with the man who was then regarded as 
indisputably the best golfer. 

The temptation to go for it must have been 
great; but he played short, and beat Taylor 
in the play-off by four strokes. I suppose 
Vardon knew how good he was himself, though 
other people had not then quite realized it. 
Still, it was a brave shot, just as was one which 
was its exact converse; that is, Bobby Jones’ 
last “nothing venture, nothing win” shot over 
the water-jump at Inwood, when he beat 
Cruikshank. 

“He’s in the bunker. All I’ve got to do is 
to keep straight.” How often have we said 
that to ourselves, and how often has that 
little all proved far too much for us. Mr. John 
Ball was playing a match, the other day, and 
his enemy put his tee shot into a bunker. Mr. 
Ball was clearly not looking, and a friend 
said to him, “You didn’t see where he went, 
did you?” “No,” said Mr. Ball. “Why should 
I? What I’ve got to try to do is to get the 
hole in the right number.” 

There is a great deal of sturdy good sense 
in that remark. Much has been written about 

(Continued on page 80) 








THE HUDSON THE REO 
The product of The pioneer in 
an old and reli- the use of balloon 
able firm, which tires, and one of 


now offers bal- the first com- 
loon tires as op- panies to push 
tional equipment their adoption 


THE ROLLIN CHRYSLER 
A remarkable Fitted with extra 
car, with many large, though 


advanced fea- not balloon, tires, 
tures, including this car is de- 
balloon tires and signed to give the 
four wheel brakes utmost comfort 






Feather-Bed Comfort for Motor Cars 


A Consideration of the Growing Use of Balloon Tires 


UR ancestors slept in.feather beds—but 

they worked hard during the day. The 

present generation applies feather bed 
ease to its automobile equipment and rides in 
almost as great comfort over rough roads as 
that which marked the sleeping hours of our 
forefathers. 

But the feather bed comfort now applied to 
automobiles is not obtained from geese, swans, 
or any other bird, but from the free air. In 
fact, about the only difference between a bal- 
loon tire and a standard tire is, that the former 
holds much more air than the latter. 

We have really been using balloon tires for 
thirty vears—but not on automobiles. When 
we were youngsters we had balloon tires on 
our bicycles, but we didn’t know 
it. Actually, we were using more 
air per pound of weight carried 
on each bicycle wheel than the 
softest and largest of the balloon 
tires of today, when applied to 
automobiles. 

In order not to sound too 
technical, we may measure the 
air-holding ability of a tire, not 
in cubic inches or in cubic feet, 
but in gallons—and it is said 
that, in recent years, many mo- 
torists, crossing the border line 
from Canada into the United 
States, know the exact capacity 
of their spare tires in liquid 


By H. W. SLAUSON 


wheels, five gallons of air must be crowded 
into that space which normally holds but one 
gallon. To crowd so much air into so small a 
space requires effort, and the four excess gal- 
lons must be pumped in, with the result that 
your small tire is very hard. Now, if you have 
a tire with a capacity of two gallons and you 
crowd five gallons into it, you will have exactly 
one-half the pressure of the smaller tire, and 
your tire will be comparatively soft and easy 
riding. 

This is the whole story of the balloon tire, 
and accounts for the wonderful cushioning 
effect and easy riding qualities of this latest 
addition to the luxury of our automobiles. 

If the principle of the balloon tire is so 





measure. Be that as it may, sup- 
pose that the normal capacity of 
each tire on your car is one gal- 
lon of air, and that in order to 
support the heavy load on the 


are now made optional equipment on all Moon cars. 
balloon tires are most effective, for they afford a degree of riding comfort hitherto 





THE MOON CAR 
This attractive roadster shows the ballon tires, which, with four wheel brakes, 


obtainable only in heavier and higher priced cars 





It is on light cars that 


simple, however, you may ask why it was not 
developed years ago. There are many reasons 
for the delay. I have already shown that the 
balloon tire principle had been applied early 
to bicycles. When automobiles were built, ther 
were very much heavier than bicycles and 
carried greater loads; but tire manufacturing 
machinery had not been developed to build 
tires which were proportionately larger, and 
what the tires lacked in air capacity was made 
up for in pressure. Then, as tires were rapidly 
made better and better, manufacturers and 
owners alike became engaged in a spirited con- 
test to see whose tires could be made to give the 
longer service. It was found that any excessive 
bulging of the tire seemed to separate the plies 
of fabric of the tire carcass and 
reduced its effective mileage. 
Consequently, tire manufac 
turers, in effect, said, “Ride on 
air, it is the best cushion known: 
but if you would have long life 
and good service from your 
tires, put in so much air that 
they will ride as hard as a rock. 
In other words, we could not 
have both riding comfort and 
long tire life. 
Then you, the automobile 
owners, came along and said, 
“We want comfort and we dont 
want the car repair bills that 
hard tires impose on us. We are 
going to run our.-tires softer than 
the manufacturers’ direction 
call for, and we are going to buy 
the tire that will give the bet 
(Continued on page 70) 
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request, will be supplied with 


should be worn 


For the Well 


Note. The readers of Vanity Fair, on 
the 
“Vanity Fair Dress Chart’, which is 
a table containing the correct clothes 
for every occasion, together with the 
proper accessories with which they 
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6. 
Dressed 


The bandanna silk handkerchief, 
of unusually large size, may be 
folded about the neck in the man- 
ner illustrated, when a_ sport 
shirt, without any tie, is worn 
with a jacket or blazer 





ORAWINGS BY 


CARL HASLAM 


Man 


Comparing the Immaculate Summer Lounge Clothes Worn at European Watering Places 


maculately, but less practically, dressed 
for the summer watering place than the 
American. He would be over-dressed for our 
country life, if he appeared at Newport or 
Southampton in the same clothes that he would 
wear at Deauville or Venice. He also plays 
golf and tennis, but when he does, he changes 
into clothes for the occasion; whereas the 
American in the country dresses for the day's 
sport, and lounges about between times in a 
rougher type of country clothes than he would 
in Europe. 
In this respect, the American and the Eng- 
lishman are alike. But when the American or 
the Englishman go abroad, the routine of dress 


[ins smart European is much more im- 


to the Sport Togs Worn by Americans 


changes, for the European watering place de- 
mands the sort of clothes which would appear 
to be almost out of place here. A white gabar- 
dine suit, such as the one illustrated below, 
would be smart for Deauville or the Lido, 
whereas such an immaculate turnout would 
be entirely inappropriate to the American re- 
sort. Here, there are no longer any dress pa- 


rades, and the activities of the younger genera- 
tion are far more engrossing to them than the 


MP 


amusement had out of watching the crowd. 

The smart American, dressed for country 
life, is growing more and more practical about 
his clothes. White flannels and such like 
clothes, which are easily soiled, are being dis- 
carded for coloured slacks and knickerbockers, 
sweaters, and coloured sport shirts, which are 
to be found in all the better shops. 

Many practical ideas for country clothes 
are being exchanged today between England 
and America. The Englishman has borrowed 
our idea of wearing sweaters for golf, instead 
of a jacket as he formerly did. We might 
borrow his idea of wearing the all-buckskin 
shoe, in brown or grey, for sport wear, because 
it is both practical and comfortable. 
































The smart sport shirt, with 
collar attached, for both 
town and country’ wear, 
should have a collar with 
long points and a narrow 
opening, fastened by a small, 
gold safety pin under the tie 








Below is shown a pair of 
new sandal slippers, which 
may be worn for many oc- 
casions, as well as for bed- 
room wear. They are made 
in blue, red, or tan leather, 
and may be had with or 
without straps attached to 
the heel 








The smart European wears a two-piece lounge 
suit of tropical weight material in extremely 
light shades, or,in white gabardine, with a light 
coloured soft felt hat, brown and white shoes, 
Pastel shirt, and tie, at such places as Venice or 


Deauville 

















Contrary to the immaculate lounge clothes of the 
European at the smart watering places, the Amer- 
ican at Newport or Southampton wears the most 
sportsmanlike togs during the day, and is always 
dressed for golf, tennis, or some such activity, 
in roughish clothes 








Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


The Taste of the Well Dressed Englishman in Sport and 


Country Clothes is Undergoing Many Changes 


HERE is nowhere so wide 

a scope for the display of 

individual taste in dress 
as In men’s sports clothes; and 
it is, perhaps, on the links that 
the most radical changes have 
taken place in England. The 
cld-fashioned red coat has com- 
pletely disappeared, and with 
it have had to go all the most 
cherished treasures of the golf- 
er’s locker; for coats, knicker- 
hockers, stockings, and shoes 
have all undergone a complete 
change. The coat has given way 
io a sweater, or woolly, with all 
its many variations. Sweaters 
from the Fair Isles have had a tremendous 
popularity; but there are signs that people are 
getting tired of these particularly vivid designs, 
and in their turn they are being replaced by a 
very practical, closely knitted coat, which is a 
distinct improvement on the woolly. It has two 
large side pockets, and buttons like an ordinary 
lounge coat, with three buttons. It has not a 
roll collar, and it can be made with or without 


ally in 





The smart sports shirt, gener- 


lightweight 
oxford, has a collar attached, 
cut with extremely long points 


























DRAWINGS BY FELLOWS 


As a complement to white flannels on the tennis 
court, a white woolly coat (like the American 
polo coat) is worn after the play, with a gay 
muffler, boldly initialed in a contrasting colour 


sleeves. The most popular col- 
our for this coat seems to be a 
new shade of yellow, known as 
“banana yellow”. 

Plus fours are not cut quite 
so full as they used to be, and 
are made chiefly of attractive 
homespuns, woven in the soft- 
est possible wools. Herring- 
hone, criss-cross, and checks 
on a plain ground seem to be 
the most popular patterns. 

There is one great improve- 
ment in this knickerbocker; and 
that is that, in place of the old 
buckle, it has a tightly knitted 
stocking end of an elastic mate- 
rial, which pulls on and fits tightly round the 
calf, doing away with any necessity for buttons 
or straps, and making a much better fit. Of 
course, in the warm weather, knickerbockers are 
replaced by grey or white flannel trousers. 


flanne: or 





Washable ties in printed 
linen are very = smart 
when made with an in- 
serted strip of silk to go 
under the collar band for 
added comfort in tying 





Many men play golf in slacks, in England, 
instead of knickers. White serge is going to be 
much more popular this year than white flannel. 

Stockings seem to be growing much more 
vivid in colouring; and they are now being sold 
in Bond Street in the brightest emerald green, 
chocolate brown, and cobalt blue. But it is 
doubtful that these bright colours will ever be 
really popular, except among 
those few men who can occa- 
sionally carry off these start- 
ling effects without appearing 
ridiculous. 

The old golf shoe, with its 
hob-nails, has given place to a 
smart-looking shoe with rub- 
ber studs or crépe rubber soles; 
and although the tan calf is 
the most popular and the most 
usual, buckskin and suéde, in 
either black or brown, are hav- 
ing a great vogue—especially 
black buckskin, which is smart 


and uncommon, and has the made with a 


additional quality of great com- peri Mi ” 
fort. Golf shoes should be made fortable, 








The newest knickerbockers are 


tightly knitted 
of an 


and practical 
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The popularity of the Fair Isle sweater has given 

way to the sweater-coat with large patch pockets, 

fastened with three buttons, like the usual sacque 
coat, for golf wear 





without a toe-cap, and without any stiffening in 
the toe. 

Flannels and oxford shirting still retain their 
popularity, and they are undoubtedly best for 
all sports wear. Nowadays, most men prefer to 
have their collars and shirts made in one piece, 
which ensures a perfect fit, the collar and the 
shirt remaining the same colour throughout, 
which is seldom the case when they are detach- 
able; for the collar is generally washed more 
often than the shirt, and thereby loses its colour, 
giving a very untidy appearance to the wearer. 

At this point, it would not be amiss to men- 
tion that there are a number of men who are 
now wearing, both for sports and London wear, 
a new white linen collar, made of a soft white 
linen, but which is not starched. It has a 
very smart appearance; but, of 
course, it soils much more 
quickly than a stiff collar. 

Sport ties this spring are 
made of a very coarse washing 
material, both in plain colours 
and in gaily coloured patterns, 
which, as a rule, look much 
better after they have been 
washed half a dozen times. As 
these ties are made of a coarse 
linen, it is advisable to have the 
neck-band, which goes under 
the collar, made of fine silk; 
otherwise, the thickness of tae 
material will pull the collar 
out of shape. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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i Fey CAMPBELL SOUP Company of/ RY 


Our colors are Red-and-White, 

Let’s cheer them each noon and night, 
For they’re on the Label 
That brings to our table 

The Campbell's we eat with delight! 


21 kimds 






























































Vegetables of such extraordinary quality that no home 
could hope to obtain them for its regular supply! 


This is one reason so many people say Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup is the best they ever tasted. 


It takes a large number of ingredients and just the 
right kind of ingredients to make such exceptionally good 
vegetable soup. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup has thirty-two different 
ingredients. And they are the best that money can buy. 


So hearty that it is eaten frequently as a meal. 


So delicious that it’s famous! 


Luncheon 
Dinner ~ Supper 


I2 cents a Cal 








Note—If you care to buy any 
article illustrated on this page, 
on receipt cf a stamped enve- 
lope Vanity Fair will direct you 
to the shop where the article 
may be purchased. If you pre- 
fer, Vanity Fair will make the | 
purchase for you, on receipt of ¢ 
a certified check, a check on a 
New York bank, or a money 
order made out to the order of 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
City. For this service, a charge 
of twenty-five cents on all arti- 
cles under $10.00, and fifty cents 
on all articles over $10.00, in- 
cluded in the price quoted on 
each article, is made to cover 
cost of postage, etc. 





This Italian leather cigarette case, 
314 by 3% inches, tooled in gold, is 
particularly appropriate for both 
town and country use, with informal 
summer attire; (silver and gold cases 
should be used for evening and day 
wear only in town) price, $4.25 











At left, the small gold gag, 
pin, which every man shoul 











A very clever silver combination 


funnel, drinking cup, jigger, 


cork- 


screw, and bottle opener, which is an 
ideal present for the motor enthusiast 
or the globe trotter; price, $11.50 





a 
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The new bath towel for beach wear, which has a 

hole cut through the center and loose ends with 

which to tie the back panel around the body, is an 

idea imported from Italy, and much worn at the 

Lido and Venice. It is either bath or beach robe. 

In pink and white, orange and white, or blue and 
white; price, $7.75 





At right, a smart new tie-pin ty 
fasten down the summer tie to 
the sport shirt-front; 


$15.5 


A cigarette holder, which is very new 

and practical, is made of imitation 

white crystal, with a little compart- 

ment in the center for a cotton wad 

to catch the nicotine. It is 314 inches 

long, which is a convenient size for 
the pocket; price, $3.75 








Lightweight summer oxfords, with 
medium weight soles, of correct Eng- 
lish cut and last, are both comfort- 
able and practical for hot weather 
wear. Above, model by Banister; be- 
low, model from Franklin Simon & 
Co. (Prices furnished on request) 


Such a thin Shetland hand- 

knitted slip-on sweater, in 

white, blue, or yellow, is ex- 

cellent for summer wear, for 

it may be worn comfortably 

with or without a _ coat; 
price, $15.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 





Some Advanced Styles for Spring and Summer, Seen in the New York Shops 


VANITY Fap 


have in his bureau drawer 
fasten his soft collars for Sport 


and country wear; Price, $1.25 
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Founded 1878 


Pi Wetnberg Sons 


Importers and Sportswear Tailoring Specialists 


30 JOHN ST. ‘New York 61 CHAMBERS ST. 


ene 


fol Od 


Emphasizing the Special Summer 


eMail Order Service 


All orders filled same day as received—selections under 
the personal supervision of our Mr. W. Harold. 


Mail Orders should be addressed to 61 Chambers St. House. 


AOL NO 



















Knickers 


Triple shrunk, pure linen, 
extra weight and quality, 
warranted non-shrinkable 


—buff and white. 


Plus-Four Model 


Cut on full, free lines. 
Buff and white. . it 
Two pairs, 14.00 


Mail orders: Specify height, waist, 
and color preference—buff orwhite. 


10° 


Two pairs, 
20.00 


44 


Add 15¢, for postage. 


NOTE—As Sportswear special- 
ists we feature three different 
lengths in Linen Knickers for men 
of tall, short and medium heights 
—correct length being ab;o!utely 
essential for well-fitting knickers. 


Wynburn-London Linen Knickers 


Plaited waistband, quarter top pockets, current English 
styling. Pure white linen of extra weight and quality. 
A linen Knicker de luxe. 

Maul orders: Specify height, waist and add 25c. for postage. 


Light-Weight White Golf Hose 


Jacquard pattern tops. A Wynburn-Scotland import 
for wear with Linen Knickers. 


Mail orders: Specify quantity and give size. 
Scotch Linen Belts for Linen Knickers 


Buff and white. Mail orders: Specify color and waist measure. 


1° 
Scotch Linen Golf Caps 20 
Buff and white. Mail orders: Specify color and size. 


Wynburn-Scotland Light-Weight Golf Hose 


Imports of extra quality exclusive with this house. 


Heather, Tan, Oxford, Camels, Brown, French Grey. 2.95 
French Blue, Brown, Lovatt Blue, Sand, Camels. 3.45 
Light Tan, Heather, French Grey, Camels. 3.95 
Olive, Heather Blue, Tan Heather, Slate Grey, Sand. 4.45 
Mail orders: Specify quantity, colors and size. Add 15¢c. for postage. 


Plain White Cricket Flannel Trousers 12°° 
Extra weight and quality, pre-shrunk. 

Mail orders: Specify waist and height—add 25c. for postage. 
Plain Grey Flannel Outing Trousers 1 350 
For golf and tennis. Also Grey with Black Stripes. 

Mail orders: Specify waist, height, and designate if plain or stripes. 
Add 25c. for postage. 
English Flannel Trousers—Striped 1 - 
White flannel, with blue, black or brown stripes. 
Mail orders: Specify waist, height and color stripe. Add 25c. for postage. 


Originators of “The Pivot Sleeve Golf Suit” 
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THE BENTLEY CAR 


A new recruit to the four-wheel brake movement, and another ex- 
ample of what the English are doing with the small, high speed 
engine. This car has four cylinders, with four overhead valves to 
each cylinder, and a piston displacement of only 182 cubic inches; 
yet it is able to do better than eighty miles an hour on high 


European Motoring 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


the marvelous effort towards re- 

covery which is being made by the 
inhabitants of the scrap of territory 
left over from what was once the 
Austrian Empire, you would not need 
to go further to find it than the auto- 
motive section of the International 
Fair in Vienna. 

It seems well-nigh incredible that 
with the Austrian crown at its pre- 
sent rate—stabilized though it may 
be—it should be profitable for nearly 
fifty of the principal automobile and 
motorcycle maufacturers of Europe, 
not only to exhibit their products, but 
actually to establish agenciés. 

Here are the names of the different 
European makers represented at the 
exposition: Austin, Daimler, Rolls- 
Royce, Hispano-Suiza, Panhard, Mor- 
ris, Wolesley, Humber, Peugeot, De 
Dion, Voisin, Fiat, Lancia, Crossley, 
Citrdéen, Talbot, Singer, Sunbeam, 
Isotta-Fraschini, Ansaldo, and Bian- 
chi; and more than thirty different 
makes of British motorcycles. 

America is represented by: Lincoln, 
Cadillac, Essex, Hudson, Overland, 
Ford, and Durant. Only three Ger- 
man makes are represented: Mercedes, 
Benz, and N. A. G. 

Another, and to all lovers of adven- 
turous motoring, still more welcome 
sign of new prosperity is the restora- 
tion of the famous Austro-Hungarian 
Alpine Trial to the list of classic auto- 
mobile events. Those who were lucky 
enough to watch this Homeric contest 
in the years immediately preceding the 
war will be delighted at the news. 
There was never held a more search- 
ing test of the type of car which the 
average man uses, a more searching 
test of a driver’s capabilities, nerve, 
and skill; and certainly never an event 
of such a purely sporting character. 

The ten days during which the great 
Alpenfahrt are in progress over all the 
steepest Alpine Passes are most eagerly 
looked forward to, not only by com- 
petitors and motor-owning spectators, 
but also by the entire countryside. 


ik any further proof were needed of 


HIS year’s trial (a thing of the 

past, I fear, by the time this is 
printed) will be extremely strenuous. 
The start will be in Budapest, the 
finish in Vienna, and the average mile- 
age of these days of the trial is nearly 
250. When you consider that, during 
these six days, the Tauernhdhe, the 
Katschberg, and the Tirracher Passes 
will have to be crossed, it seems al- 
most impossible that either man or car 
should cover the distance in the time. 
The three passes I have mentioned I 
know personally, and they are truly 


terrific. For a great length (sever) 
miles), their gradient. stiffens to as 
much as 1 in 3%; 1 in 4, and 1 ins: 
that is to say, there is a rise in altitude 
of one foot for every 314 feet of 
ground covered. No more effective 
test to absolute destruction could be 
devised on European roads; and the 
cars which, I do not say necessarily 
emerge as winners, but which get 
through this trial at all, will be cars 
of which one thing is absolutely cer. 
tain, namely, that they are extremely 
good ones. 


HE illustration appended of the 

Bentley car, which has been sup- 
plicd to H. R. H. Prince George by 
Bentley Motors, Ltd., (the car, inci- 
dentally, from which the Prince's suit. 
case, containing his dress clothes, was 
recently stolen) is a picture of a type 
of car which is fast capturing public 
favour. 

The chassis and engine are certainly 
among the cleverest pieces of automo- 
tive design in Europe today. The 
engine is of the calibre known as three 
litre (183.066 cubic inches) ; that is to 
say, it has 4 cylinders, with a bore of 
80 mm. (3.15 inches), and a stroke 
of 149 mm. (5.86 inches). 

Sixteen overhead operated valves are 
fitted, and the power given off by this 
magnificent machine has to be experi- 
enced to be believed. 

Quite recently, I was out on the 
Great North Road in one of these 
cars which, however, was fitted with a 
heavy cabriolet body; and on several 
occasions, with the car still accelerat- 
ing, we reached a speed of 76 miles 
an hour. It has four forward gears, 
and it is possible to exceed a speed 
of 50 miles an hour on second, 60 
miles an hour on third, and 80 miles 
an hour on high. 

What is a great deal more It 
markable than any of these things, 's 
the fact that the entire car is guaran- 
teed by its makers from failure of 
break-down, in any shape or form, for 
five years—a record, I imagine, for any 
factory. Front wheel brakes, of a 
particularly ingenious design, are 
standard. 

We English motorists are tireaiened 
with a costly American fashion—the 
mode of the nickel-plated bonnet, % 
we call the hood over here. We at 
still trying to find a good way to 
clean a polished aluminum hood—but 
nickel-plating! Several American cars 
have been noticed lately about the 
London street, dazzling the traffic cops 
in a most superior fashion. Person 
ally, I hope the fashion will fail to 
catch on. I am not rich enough. 
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This new Five Passenger Landau, 
a striking addition to the V-63 
line, will appeal particularly to 
those who desire a.closed car ot 
marked individuality. 


The comfortable Cadillac- Fisher 
Body is of new and special design. 
Nickeled radiator and lamps, con- 
trasting smartly with the distinctive 
Magic Green finish, add a pleasing 


touch toa car of exceptional beauty. 





The famous harmonized V-Type 
eight-cylinder engine, Cadillac Four- 
Wheel Brakes, and other advanced 
features of the standard V-63 
chassis bespeak the very utmost 
in performance. 

The New Five Passenger Landau 
lists at $3650, f. o. b. Detroit__but 
it is the superb quality of the car, 
the fact that it isa V-63 Cadillac, 
which makes this price important. 


Price, $3650 


War Tax to be Added 
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KNICKERBOCKERS 
of the finest Irish linen, eight andahalf dollars. 


The knickerbockers illustrated are styled 
after the suggestions of a leading golfer. Fully 
shrunk, sturdy weight, roomy pockets, firmly 
attached buttons, non-rusting buckles, custom 
finished throughout. To be had in tan as well. 

The Sweater, as illustrated, is imported 
for us from Scotland in a variety of color- 
ings, fifteen dollars. Same style with sleeves, 


eighteen dollars. 
Other imported sweaters in plain shades at 
ten dollars—sleeveless. Fourteen dollars with 


sleeves. 

Golf stockings as shown, twelve anda half 
dollars. Others, four dollars to eight and a 
half dollars. 


BOOKLET “1924” SENT ON REQUEST 


eMail orders receive prompt attention 


ER JRIPLER & LO. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY + SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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The Movies as a Correspondence School 
Vanity Fair’s Own Royal Road to Stardom 


By ELIZABETH BENNECHE PETERSEN 


Practical Joking Course 
(Instructor, Charlie Chaplin) 

VERYBODY loves the practical 
| ee Join our merry ranks at 

once, and learn to make the most 
of your personality. Think of the social 
opportunities you have missed without 
these little graces, that would make any 
week-end party a success without you. 
Imagine the pleased surprise on the 
face of your hostess when you show 
your ability to amuse her guests by 
hurling a custard pie with such grace- 
ful aim that it hits her directly in the 
face. Or perhaps the more subtle 
method of stretching a string across the 
ball-room door, tripping the guests as 
they arrive, would be much more en- 
gaging. There are many fascinating 
ways in which practical joking can be 
applied, and our course is indispensible 
to the young man about town. 


Social Entertainment Course 
(Instructor, Cecil De Mille) 

AS your head ever ached from 

trying to think of a new way of en- 
tertaining these difficult guests from 
Peoria, whose jaded interest is flag- 
ging? Do you ever wonder what you 
are going to do with the dull hour that 
follows after the last of the jig-saw 
puzzles has been solved, and your hus- 
band has exhausted his store of sleight- 
of-hand accomplishments? That is the 
zero hour—the hour in which the hos- 
tess either shines brilliantly, or com- 
pletely fails. Our course shows how 
simple entertaining can be made. Any 
hostess would love to know how easily 
a back-yard can be converted into a 
veritable fantasy of Venice by the sim- 
ple method of digging a few ditches, 
transporting water from the kitchen 
sink, and remodeling a few rowboats 
into gondolas. Or, if you live in an 


| apartment, you might try one of those 


hanging Babylonian gardens you have 
heard so much about. Our class motto, 
“Honi soit qui mal y pense”, should 
spur you on to newer and greater 
social victories. 


The Ingenue Course 

(Instructress, Mary Pickford) 
“VERY mother with a marriageable 
daughter and a husband of her own 
should see to it that her daughter 
enrolls in this class. If Mamma herself 
is in the matrimonial market, we would 
suggest this course for her, recommend- 
ing the vamping course for daughter; 
as it is wise to keep methods distinctly 
different, thereby avoiding the perils of 
a family battle. In fact, the ingenue 


Mist 
By Joun Dos Passos 
THE bus is a green elephant 


to each pair of lovers 
that jolts up the drive. 


The bus is a great green elephant 
that joggles them in a palanquin 
so that their legs touching thighs touching 


cheeks touching 


quiver to his galloping stride 
as he crashes his way through a scintillant 


jungle 


hung with huge luminous flowers 
where the tree trunks are snakes in the dark- 


ness 


balancing vast languorous coils 
blotched and spiralled with green and purple 


and crimson 


filling their ears with a hissing of kisses. 


The bus is a green elephant 
to each pair of lovers. 


VANITY FAR 








course is particularly adaptable {o 
older women, as it takes years of ¢. 
perience to be able to insert just th 
necessary amount of innocence into ; 
smile, a curl, a flutter of the eyelag, 
the coy display of a dimpled knee, the 
backward skip in leaving the room, no 
to mention any number of other eyj. 
dences that one is really an ingeny. 
Our course has re-established the blush 
generally thought to be extinct, anj 
restored it to its rightful place in town 
and country social life. 


The Athletic Course 
(Instructor, Douglas Fairbanks) 


p° you find yourself short of breath 
after you have scaled the walls of 
your home? Does leaping from cliffs 
completely wind you? Do you misc). 
culate distances in jumping from a bal. 
cony to a chandelier, thus falling ang 
hurting your feelings considerably? Aj 
these things can be avoided by a series 
of lessons comprised in the course of. 
fered by Mr. Fairbanks. Just {il 
in the questions on the following 
questionnaire, and send it along with 
your check: “Are you between the 
ages of 5 to 95? Are you insured? Haye 
you paid your premiums? Are you fond 
of flowers? Do you prefer quiet fun 
erals? Do you play the harp?” 


The Vamping Course 

(Instructresses, Pola Negri and Theda Bara) 
(GR revamped in just two lessons, 
without the aid of yellow make. 
up, spit curls, or ear-rings. Did you 
ever discover why you did not hold 
that young man? Take our course and 
find out. Avoid your old mistakes by 
making new ones. They are so much 
more interesting. The old fashioned 
girl who prefers the old methods of 
vamping will be interested in Miss 
Bara’s course, while the new-fangled 
Miss will be anxious to know how itis 
done in Europe, as demonstrated by 
Mlle. Negri. This course is an absolute 
necessity to the girl of thirty or there- 
abouts, who is not otherwise engaged. 


Acting Course 

(Instructor, Theodius Higgs, Deceased) 

E regret to state we have been 

obliged to withdraw this course 
from our school. Our beloved instruc 
tor, the late Theodius Higgs, was killed 
during a rush to the casting desk when 
a call for striking miners was sent out. 
After giving his survivors in the 
motion picture field the once-over, we 
have been compelled to announce the 
suspension of this department. The 
tradition has been forgotten. 
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PACKARD EIGHT FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 
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CAN BUILD A PACKARD 





ASK 
THE MAN 
WHO OWNS 

ONE 


Because the Packard Eight is a product of Packard you 
will naturally expect a performance of surpassing excel- 
lence. But be assured that even your confidence in 
Packard's skill and craftsmanship will not entirely prepare 
you for the superiority of the Packard Eight. 


When Packard engineers designed the Eight they delib- 
erately aimed to produce a car so far superior to any other 
automobile that competition would be unthinkable. 


That goal has been accomplished, as you will quickly 
discover for yourself when you ride in the Packard Eight. 


There never was a flow of power like that of the Eight; 
there never was such a sweet-running, silent, vibration- 
less motor; there never was such luxury of motion, such 
distinctive beauty, such completeness of detail. 


In simplicity of design, as in performance, there is nothing 
with which the Packard Eight can be justly compared. 


Owners enthusiastically proclaim it, “the greatest car in 
the world.” That is why public demand already greatly 
exceeds Packard’s anticipated production. 


Don’t miss the experience of Packard Eight motoring. It 
will give you a new conception of motor car perfection. 


PACKARD 
EIGHT 
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Established 102 Years 











HE Flannel Trousers illustrated are by 
Browning King’s English Designer. $12. 


The Tie represents a new Rep stripe in new color 


combinations introduced 


in ARGYLE Neckwear. 


Shown exclusively by Browning King. $1.50. 


Please send Mail Orders to 


nearest Browning King store. 


BOSTON 
407 Washington St. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 


Washington Blvd. at Grand River 


EVANSTON, Ill. 


924-26 Davis St. 


KANSAS CiTY 
Grand Ave. & Lith St. 


MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

ith & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

tobert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 


| John Galswor 














rial of drama. Once at least, in Strife, 
Mr. Galsworthy has achieved the greater 
performance and set in motion two 
genuine, developed, adult persons down 
the long road which ended in “a woman 
dead, and the two best men both 
broken.” That play is a singularly 
faultiess piece of work. 

One feels too often with Mr. Gals- 
worthy that he is wasting his pity; 
and one hates to see the milk of human 
kindness being poured away, as he 
too often and too lavishly pours it, on 
the sands. Mr. Galsworthy so fre- 
quently weakens a sound play by argu- 
ing a weak case. But in Strife, one is 
never distracted from the march of the 
tragedy by a flaw in the argument. 
One was disinclined to be persuaded of 
the futility of a whole system of law 
because the Magistrate in The Silver 
Box omitted to sentence a rich young 
man for an offence with which he was 
not charged; or because the sentimental 
embezzlement of a solicitor’s clerk, in 
Justice, was punished, rather than re- 
warded, by society. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s case in Strife is unanswer- 
able, and his dramatic handling of it 
is quite impeccable. Any economic 
system which maintains, in a position 
of authority, employers of labour who 
resemble Mr. Norman McKinnel as 
closely as John Anthony, stands con- 


thy and the English Dram, 


(Continued from page 34) 
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demned. The author starts with ow 
intellectual sympathies, and we are Dre. 
pared to let him prove his point jy 
three acts. Yet he does better, 
Fabian could demonstrate the farce of 
the existing order in British ind 
But it takes a dramatist to make; 
tragedy of it. 





THE rare grip of Mr. Galsworthy, 
plays is only half due to their sub, 
jects. They owe the other half to the 
fine concentration of his method, Yo, 
will never find, in any one of his Pieces 
that there is a word in the mouth o 
any character which is not strictly 
relevant to the tussle round which the 
play is built. There are no stry 
snatches of conversation, none of thoy 
little irrelevances of which real life jg 
so full; because, if you are to state, 
case in three hours, there is no time 
for them. His people are exhibited 
with the one or two salient points of 
character which are necessary for the 
play; and one can hardly imagine then 
in any other situation. One seems tp 
see them always in relief; never jn 
solid, three-dimensional sculpture. The 
method—one may call it economical or 
meagre, according to taste—suffices aq. 
mirably for the drama. But for a 
novelist (and Mr. Galsworthy writes 
novels), it is a frail equipment. 


My New Passion for Modernist Art 


(Continued from page 36) 


completely undermined my faith nm the 
world. An antique dealer of nation- 
al reputation came to my house to 
show my wife a fine old walnut low- 
boy. I was working in my library, 
close to the illegitimate offspring of 
my brain, gloating over my art treas- 
ure, which separated me so com- 
pletely from the standardized vul- 
garity of the rabble. The antique 
dealer, mistaking the door of my den 
of iniquity for the entrance to the 
living room, walked in. He was inside 
the den before I could do anything to 
prevent it. 

I waited patiently to hear his rau- 
cous laugh. But a look of holy ecstasy 
came into his eyes. He did not smile. 
He clasped his hands in a sublime 
thrill, and said—and my hearing is 
very good—yes, he said: “A perfect 
example of Pompeiian art! A wonder- 
ful old piece, and in a perfect state of 
preservation! I don’t suppose you 
would like to part with it? But if you 


ever care to stoop to the vulgar level 
of commercialism in the presence of 
so fine a tribute to the art of ancient 
Rome, I will make you a standing offer 
of $1,000.00 for it.” 

There was noanswer possible. Ithrew 
him down stairs and out into the street, 

Well, on many successive occasions, 
my electrolier has been credited to the 
Celtic, Bulgarian, Chinese, Bolivian, 
Anaemic, Prophylactic, and, lastly, to 
the modernist school of art, striking 
examples of which appear so regularly 
in these pages. 

But not once has its authenticity or 
excellence been doubted. I strove to be 
a boob, and they called me a sculptor 
of cultivation and flair. There is no 
way out of the difficulty but to accept 
the verdict of the intellectual jury and 
to consider myself, from now on, the 
equal of Brancusi, Archipenko, and all 
the other great masters of modernist 
European, Asiatic, and African sculp- 
ture. 


What the Publics Want 


(Continued from page 43) 


dramatist, has proclaimed a fine play; 
and so great was the enthusiasm of 
Mary Austin that she marshalled the 
members of the International P.E.N. 
Club and herded them to Abie on the 
play’s third birthday, in May. I can- 
not escape, however, the haunting sus- 
picions that these were less the 
expressions of true conviction than 
the almost inevitable outcries of auto- 
matic dissent. Thus, a sufficiently au- 
dible expression of any opinion will 
instantly elicit its negative. And 
after the derision to which the 
hardy Abie was subjected by the critics, 
the rising of some one to proclaim pas- 
sionately that it was a superb art ob- 
ject was as inevitable as were the 
polemics of those in whom the scorn 
heaped on Dr. Cook induced, by a kind 
of irritation, a conviction that he had 
actually been to the North Pole, after all. 

I am told that Abie’s Irish Rose 
will, in all probability, accumulate for 
Miss Nichols the sum of $5,000,000. 


For it yields her, not only the royalties, 
but the production profits as well. 

manager of the play, it is her agreeable 
and seldom shirked duty to pay the 
royalties to herself. She became its 
producer when, after the play had been 
rejected by every one to whom it was 
shown, she fished it out of her trunk 
and herself presented it to New York. 
Miss Nichols is a comely and twink- 
ling young woman, who had been on 
or near the stage ever since that fateful 
day when she took her courage (and 
$32) into her hands and ran away from 
the school for girls at Ogontz, where 4 
trusting family had bestowed her. In 
those trying hours when she was calmly, 
though mendaciously, assuring the un- 
impressed office boys of the managers 
sanctums that she had played leading 
roles for years in the South, she little 
recked, as the romancers have it, that 
she would one day write the Ford cat 
of American comedy, and ride in tt 
to wealth and not a little fame. 
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JEWELERS 
NEW YORK + FIFTH AVENUE - CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


114th YEAR 


THE WRIST WATCH +++ We consider writ can be attained by the creative jeweler. 
watches something more than convenient Black Starr &® Frost jeweled writ 
and ingenious mechanisms for keeping time. watches are real objeds of art, which 
Charming decorative effects in plati- afford the Special pleasure that w inspired 
num, diamonds, sapphires and emeralds by the perfect union of art and utility. | 








Times and Combs 
Have Changed 


A hair comb used to be merely a 
toothed device with which hair 
could be passably arranged after a 
painful ordeal. § But times changed, 
people began to learn hair culture 
and the Ajax Super-Quality Comb 
arrived. Today every woman and 
man who gives a thought to hair 
health knows that Ajax Combs are 
scientifically designed to make hair 
more vigorous and attractive and 
to make hair combing a pleasure. 
§ Enjoy the benefits of a thoroughly 
modern comb, designed by special- 
ists in keeping with the most ad- 
vanced principles of hair culture,— 
get your Ajax today. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., INC. 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Dealers everywhere. 
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Feather-Bed Comfort for Motor Cars 


(Continued from page 58) 


service when used in this way.” 

The result of your threats was the 
development of the cord tire, which 
was more flexible than the old type 
of fabric tire, and which could there- 
fore be run “softer” without damage 
to the tire. These tires were also made 
larger for the same marked size, so 
that they held somewhat more air. This 
was only a short step in the right 
direction, however, and it was not 
until a little over a year ago that the 
real balloon tire was first heard of. The 
idea of using so much air space that 
only a very low pressure is required, 
appeals so strongly to the average mo- 
torist that practically every automobile 
owner is now talking and_ thinking 
balloon tires—whether he is using them 
or not. The chances are that he is 
not using them, however, for it will 
require many months of capacity pro- 
duction to replace even a part of the 
sixty million standard tires which are 
now in use. 

The conservative automobilist will 
also naturally entertain some doubts 
as to the practical advantages of a 
seemingly over-night innovation. He 
may be convinced of the comfort ob- 
tained from the use of balloon tires 
inflated to only twenty or twenty-five 
pounds pressure, but he may well won- 
der if they will not have a tendency 
to puncture, and if so, what happens 
if the air should suddenly escape when 
travelling at a high speed. 


IT us set your mind at ease on 
these two points at once. It is true 
that the balloon tire is considerably 
thinner than the tire of the standard 
type—that is one of its advantages. 
Less thickness and strength is needed 
to retain air at twenty-five pounds 
pressure than at seventy-five pounds, 
and this thinner construction permits 
of greater flexibility, as we have already 
shown, with less wear. The low pres- 
sure makes the carcass so yielding, that 
it absorbs sharp projections and liter- 
ally folds itself over and around those 
which would seriously injure a high- 
pressure tire; and, unless a nail be long 
and sharp, it will merely make a slight 
dent in the tire, and the load on the 
wheel will be carried by the portion 
of the tire which surrounds that nail 
and rests mainly on the road. 

But, even if a nail should puncture 
the tire, there will not be the sudden 
escape of air that causes the rapid 
let-down or blow-out of the high-pres- 
sure tire. Air carried at low pressure 
does not try to get out with the same 
energy as air carried at high pressure, 
and the flattening of the balloon tire 
will consequently be much more grad- 
ual. Furthermore, since a balloon tire 
is normally ridden “soft”, the wheel 
will not drop through much more of 
a vertical distance than would be the 
case, were the car carried on fully 
inflated, standard tires. 

While we are on the subject of the 
supposed disadvantages or dangers of 
the balloon tire, we might point out the 
few actual objections to their use which 
we have been able to discover. Prob- 
aply the most noticeable will be the 
increased difficulty in steering. The 
large balloon tire carrying air at low 
pressure will have over twice the sur- 
face contact with the road, and to turn 
this surface requires sliding a portion 
of it. To overcome this difficulty, the 
front tires may be carried at a slightly 
greater pressure than the rear, although 
the hard steering is principally notice- 
able when the car is running slowly 
and in “backing and filling’ in a 
limited parking space. The new cars 
which are designed for the use of bal- 





loon tires as original equipment have 
specially-constructed _ steering 
which take care of this difficulty, 

Another disadvantage, although one 
more annoying to pedestrians and oc. 
cupants of other vehicles than to those 
who sit in the balloon-equipped gay 
itself, is its mud-splashing and dust. 
throwing proclivities caused by the 
width of the rut which the balloon tire 
makes. This disposition of the balloon 
tire, however, can be turned to ex. 
cellent advantage when negotiating 
mud or snow, for the width of its sur- 
face in contact with the road produces 
a snow-shoe effect which causes it to 
ride on top without the danger of 
becomirxg mired in the mud or Stalled 
in the sand. 


HE balloon tire is not absolutely 

free from skidding It can be 
to slide as easily as can a smaller, high. 
pressure tire—but possibly it will not 
slide as far on wet pavements, because 
the large surface contact with the road 
wipes dry a portion of it with a win. 
dow-cleaning squeegee effect. The balk 
loon tire, however, will hold its course 
better than the hard tire when taking 
a corner at high speed. There is thus 
less danger of side slipping, but the 
advantage of this feature should be 
used to promote safety rather than to 
make increased speeds possible. 

But, when it comes to freedom from 
skidding or to quick stopping, put 
your trust in four wheel brakes. These 
apply their stopping effect to the en- 
tire weight of the car and not merely 
to the two rear wheels. With stopping 
effort applied to the front wheels as 
well as to the rear, the brakes on 
neither need be applied as _ hard as 
though the entire resistance would be 
applied only at the rear wheels, and in 
consequence sliding, slipping and skid- 
ding will not take place nearly so easily 
with four wheel brakes. Also, with 
double the stopping force available, a 
four wheel brake car can usually be 
brought to rest within half the distance 
of that required by a two wheel brake 
car under the same conditions. Ob- 
viously, an exceptionally effective con 
tention is that balloon tires and four 
wheel brakes will reduce skidding to 
a minimum and shorten the stopping 
distance required. 

The balloon tire is basicly the latest 
motoring luxury. You are accustomed 
to pay for luxury and therefore you 
may be pleasantly surprised to find 
that the ultimate cost of the balloon 
tire may be scarcely fifteen or twenty 
percent more than for standard tires 
having the same carrying capacity. 
The balloon tite is much larger than 
the ordinary tire, but a smaller number 
of plies is used in its construction and 
its manufacturing cost may be kept 
surprisingly low. Beware of the too- 
cheap balloon tire, however, for the 
very thinness of the walls makes the 
utmost care in manufacturing and de- 
sign a matter of primary importance, 
if we would obtain our accustomed 
tire mileage. This accustomed tire 
mileage, by the way, may well be 
increased by the balloon tire, because 
the load carried by the wheel is dis- 
tributed over a considerably wider area 
of contact, and the surface wear o 
the tire is less than is the case when 
distributed on a narrow ridge of the 
tire. We might liken the latter way [ 
that of the pussy-footer who might 
walk around continually on the toes 
of his shoes and would wear that por 
tion much more quickly than were he 
flat-footed and forced to distribute the 
weight of each step over the entire sole 
and heel of his shoes. 
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As a perspiration deodorant sim- 
ply douse on clear Listerine with a 
towel or washcloth. It evaporates 
quickly and does what you desire. 








—then try it yourself 


OU have doubtless read a great 
many advertisements recommend- 
ing the use of Listerine as a deo- 
dorant—as, for instance, Listerine for 
halitosis (the medical term for un- 
pleasant breath). 
But do you really appreciate just how 
unusual Listerine’s deodorizing proper- 
ties are? Make this test yourself: 





Rub a bit of fresh onion on your hand. 
Douse on a little Listerine. The onion 
odor immediately disappears. 

It will be a revelation to you. And 
then you will appreciate ail the more 
why Listerine enjoys so widespread a 
popularity as a deodorant. 





LISTERINE 


Women lately have developed a new 
use for Listerine. They wanted a per- 
spiration deodorant—one absolutely 
safe. non-irritating, and one that would 
not stain garments. 





They found it in Listerine—which is, 
after all, the ideal deodorant. Thou- 
sands of men and women will be grateful 
to us for passing this suggestion along. 
Try Listerine this way some day when 
vou don’t have time for a tub or shower. 
See how clean and refreshed it makes 
vou feel.—Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
Saint Louis, U. S. A. * * * * Makers 
also of Listerine Tooth Paste and 
Listerine Throat Tablets. 





you don't believe this 











~The safe antiseptic 
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STARTLIZED INVESTMENTS 








SAFETY AND EXPERIENCE 


The First Mortgage Real Estate investment business 1s highly 





specialized. It cannot be learned in a few days or a few years. 


More than two decades of solid growth and continuous effort 
at safeguarding investors’ interests has taught us what safeguards 
are adequate and necessary to make safe First Mortgage Real 
Estate Investments. 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


every dollar that has become due on the First Mortgage 

Building Bonds sold by this company has been paid to 

investors. 

We now have a well diversified list of thoroughly safeguarded 
| First Mortgage Bonds yielding 6:7 ; 


~ Full information will be sent to you immediately if you will 





Ask for Booklet V155 


AMERICAN BOND & MortcAcE Co. 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Capital and Surplus over $4,500,000 


Detroit Cleveland Rockford 
Davenport Grand Rapids 


Boston Philadelphia 


Syracuse Albany 














AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
























Il Think She Came From a Land of Fire 


/ \ N a summer day undreamed of beside 
\J the fabled sea a wonderful girl and a 
wonderful man and a Playboy making three, 
but not a crowd. 










Lilting airs from the cool sea floor the scent 
of sea blown blossoms from the land 





Just loiter and let the world go by. You 
will know the meaning of the sunset-—you 
will talk the language ofthe stars. That’s joy. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN°*THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 


Seaemeet 
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Unless you have watched a modern home 
in process of building, you may have only 
a yague notion of the various pipe lines, 
valves and connections permanently buried 
behind the walls and beneath the floors. 


Yet the health and happy comfort of your 
household depend as much on the smooth 
working of these hidden necessities as on 
the convenience and fine proportions of the 











Crane fixtures whose visible beauty adds so 
much to the charm of a well planned home. 


It is the business of Crane service to supply 
this need for comp/ete sanitary and heating 
systems as dependable and enduring as they 
are inviting in form. Branches and offices in 
145 cities make it easy to choose plumbing 
and heating materials entirely satisfying both 
to your taste and to your building budget. 


RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.. CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C® CRANE, PARIS 





Radiator Valve, No. 2 





“Corto” Radiator 
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“aa very beauty of Wamsutta Percale ordinary cotton. Here indeed are beautiful and 
Gey foretells the joy that follows its use. lasting gifts for young housekeepers. Economi- 


(A 


>) These exquisite sheets and pillow-cases, cal because they endute; luxurious for their 


rich and fine in texture, elegance. At the best 


become even lovelier W, A MI S LU | A shops — in all sizes — 


with laundering. plain, scalloped and 


They cost much less p F RC A |. FE hemstitched. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 


than fine linen —and Sheets and Pillow Cases RIDLEY Watits 5 co. Leonard St., 


New York 


but little more than CThe Finest of Co ttons Selling Agents 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE 
WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, LUSTERSHEER AND WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH 
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' Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 60) 


Bow ties are going out of fashion for the monogram cannot be too large, and 
day wear, in spite of a number of trick should always be worked in a contrag,. 
bow ties now on the market, one of _ ing colour. 
which, made with double ends, and It will be seen that washing Mate. 
which ties in an ordinary knot, is par- rials for sports wear are becomin, 
ticularly successful. These probably more and more fashionable; and jt : 
owed their vogue during the last year a very good innovation. Everything 
to the fact that the Prince of Wales can be worn once, and then Washed 
nearly always wore one; but he now ready to wear again, as good as ney 
generally wears a plain sailor knot. The homburg hat is laid aside this 

The keynote which has gradually spring for an altogether lighter mode! 
crept into all sports clothes is comfort, with a plain and more flexible brim, 
and all the new model sports over- which is not bound at the edge, ang 
coats are.made more or less in the which is worn with a particularly Igy 
nature of a wrap, which are very easy crown. The crease should not be down 








to slip on and which are cut with ex- the center, but the crown should be 
| ceptional fullness, so that when motor- _ folded in the American style; and 
ing they can be wrapped round one would be as well to mention that there 
like a rug, forming a double thickness. is some evidence of the straw gailo; 


These are particularly practical for hat regaining a long lost popularity 
sitting about in after p!aying tennis, or These are no longer made with the 
any other strenuous exercise. jagged edge, but in a very fine stray 

A great many men cling to the white with a smooth-edged brim. Black tib. 
blanket coat; but with the advent of — bons are correct wear on a straw hat 

country clubs, which nearly always The only possible alternative js club 
| necessitate motoring to and from the colours. Any other ribbon, such as q 

tennis courts or golf courses, the coat plain blue or green; or in fact, any cok. 
| has become unpractical, as it shows our, is absolutely taboo. 


YOULL HAVE BETTER LUCK 
WITH HORSESHOES ” 























every mark and collects dust. The The more one notices men’s fash. 
most popular colour for these wrap ions, the more the old axiom thy 
coats is light tan. “there is nothing new under the sun” 
Mufflers for sports wear, instead of comes to mind; and it seems that, ip. 

| being made of silk, are made of a per- stead of looking forward for ney 


fectly plain knitted wool, in bright and ideas, we are turning to our ancestors 
variegated colours; and as last year, for inspiration and guidance, 





Mah Jong Values 


(Continued from page 55) 











one hundred games, there were no less W the prevailing Wind, and held the 
than seven sets of ten consecutive following tiles, in the cleared-suit 
games in which the woo hands fell be- game: Three 1s of Characters; three 
low this average, the lowest recorded W Winds; three 4s of Bamboos; the 
being 126. 1, 7, and 9 of Bamboos, and the 9 of 

In the lower-scoring one hundred, Circles. E and S both start by dis. 
there were only seven percent of the carding Circles, and you draw the 9 
games in which it was necessary to of Circles. The question was to dis- 
go beyond the fourteen tiles usually cover what you would do with it, and 
barred in order to complete the game. why. 











In the higher-scoring two hundred To clear the hand for one suit, it 
games, it was necessary to go beyond will be necessary to discard 5 tiles 
the barrier in twelve percent. and to get at least 6 Bamboos to fill 


In the remaining two hundred _ the hand for a woo. Having no pairs, 
games, taken anywhere from twenty you will have to chee or draw all 
to fifty at a time, from various’ these. If you finally succeed in a woo, 
sources, the average in the cleared- you will have three doubles of 28, or 
suit game was 232 for the woo hand 224, and will win four times that 
and 64 for the losing hands, with an amount, or 896. If you clear the suit 
average of 26 tiles left in the wall. but fail to woo, you will have three 

Probably the most remarkable thing doubles of 12, or 96. If you fail to 
about these records is that the average clear the suit, you will have only two 
number of tiles left in the wall, in doubles of 12, or 48. 
the one-double game, was thirty, or On the other hand, if you abandon 
only one more than recorded in the all hope of the woo, and _ play for 
cleared-suit game; while the difference counts, you already have 80 assured 
between the straight game and the in your hand, with thre€ chances for 
one-double is no less than eighteen kongs. If you keep the pair of 9 
tiles. Circles, you have a chance for another 

triplet, and later another kong. Your 
Answer to the June Problem band is worth more than twice as much 
as the average non-winning hand, as 

In Problem No. 6, you were W, with _ it stands. 
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Copyright 1924 ™ 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
Racine, Wis. 
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The power plant of the Reo 
Coupe, shown above, is the 
famous 50 h. p. 6-cylinder 
Reo-manufactured engine. 


The price is $1875 (at Lan- 
sing, plus tax). 


Genuine balloon tires (not 
“semi-balloon” or “balloon 
type”) $100 extra. 





Reo Motor Car Co. 












Just as balloon tires supplement 
many features planned and inbuilt 
by Reo for fatigueless travel,— 


So do Reo’s low-hung chassis, 
double- framed cradling of power 
units, distinctive steering gear, 
dual foot control, equitable distri- 
bution of chassis weight, smoothly 
buoyant springs and greatly over- 


‘sized brakes truly intensify the 


comfort-qualities of full-size, 
genuine balloon tires. 


The combination delivers the 
utmost satisfaction that motor 


travel has to offer. ; 
“ 
Po 
i i 6 = a 


(x + Ov ecte Sw 800 Cad 0 Oo meeeee HO Kye  cmemtion S » eae fe Secon hp sD 0 oh ote oe ome ‘ 
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IMPECCABL CORRECTNESS 


(— the Race Brook ~The Summers Very Finest 

Light Brown Buckskin with Brown Calf- 
skin Saddl and “John Ward Suppl-soles 
of Crepe Rubber ~Ihe same Shoe,for a 
Dollar Less,in White Buckskin 
with Smooth Rubber Soles or 
with Lether Soles t» a Black 
Saddl~ A Post Card Brings a Catalog 


G.fohn Word 


rhien's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


NewYork Shops Philadelphia Shop 








sean 03 Grosdway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
Und in downtown Manhattan wee bes the || 
Brooklyn and Newark ote. -_~ 























Alet=el 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 





ETZEL are tailors 


for men desiring to be 


eee -ceneety: every The Prince of Wales Tie 
detail—it has ever been their 


is the smart tie for the Summer season. Designs 
, exclusively by Budd in many attractive and novel 
guished clientele. patterns. The prices are $2.50 to $5.00. 


privilege to serve a distin- 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention 
BUDD BUILDING SINGER BUILDING 
572 Fifth Avenue udd 149 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
= 



































































U.S.Royal Cords 


You don’t find the Royal Cord user at all 
ready to carry on mileage experiments — 
at his own expense. 


iB wasn’t so long ago that most men made 
quite a ceremony of buying a tire—and even 
then paid out their money with some doubts. 


Today when a Royal Cord user wants a 
there is no other reasonable thing 


to do. 
Trade 


Each Royal Cord he buys does more than 


new tire, he buys another Royal because “Sy he would have asked of it. | No 


United States Rubber Company 


= Mark 


U. S. Tires are the only tires in the world made of cords solutioned in raw rubber latex 


Pett ED STATES Tikes ARE GOOD TIRES 
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A COOL in summer, as it is snugand 
weatherproof in winter, the Ford 
Closed Car has an unfailing appeal to 
women and children, who appreciate its 


many features of comfort. 


Furnishings and equipment of the Sedan 
are of the highest order, including soft, 


TUDOR SEDAN, $59 FORDOR SEDAN, $655 


¢ 


durable cushions, revolving type win 
dow lifts, windshield visor, cowl venti’ 
lator, rugs, dome light, door locks, 
electric starting and lighting equipment. 


And the Ford Closed Car costs so little 
to own and operate that mother and 
children can use it daily for every 
errand of business or pleasure. 


COUPE, $525 All pt f. o. b. Detroit 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


| Ds Dadhe 


CL L LOTH HIN IN GAD) 
Gentlemens Farnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8Soo 











Clothing for Summer Sport 
Ready made & to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis 
Yachting, Riding, etc. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear & Hosiery 
Straw & Panama Hats, English & Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Novelties BROOKS BROTHERS’ 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. Building, convenient to 


Liveries for Stable, Garage or Club Grand Central, Subway, and 
to many of theleading Hotels 


Send for “Historic American Buildings” 
end for “Historic American Buildings and clubs 


BOSTON NEWPORT 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 




















OVER ONE ‘HUNDRED YEARS OF HAT MAKING 
—— ay Reka intol 





62A PICCADILLY W, 
58 CHBAPSIDEE,C, 
47 COBNHILL E.C, 
132 FENCMURCH ST, B.C. 


A A $s. 00 Week-End Box 


"hes 


WEEK-END BOXES 
AND 


CAKE-BY-POST SERVICE 


HE baking of Cakes and Cookies hascome 

to be almost a lost art with the modern 
housekeeper, but it has become a perfected 
art in the bake shops of Dean’s, where every 
modern contrivance, the most skilled chefs 
and the best of materials all combine to 
produce the most delicious, wholesome and 
attractive Cakes procurable. 


Why not send for our new Illustrated 
From George IV to George V and H.R.H. the Prince Booklet, describing Dean’s Week-End Boxes 
of Wales, the House of Henry Heath has been honoured with sii of carefully selected CakeAssortments? They 
the patronage of each successive monarch and heir-apparent. Pel aiff priced ie $3, $4, $5 = $8, with —_ 
Styled in the best British manner and correctly executed in Specialties Sees os Rope - ca ty fille 4. at 
finest material, Heath hats are as distinguished in Paris as pia Peseta ieemtstie ; 


on Fifth Raieias, Wedding Boxes 


i Birthday Cakes . 
Agents in the United States from Coast to Coast Pca sod 628 Fifth Avenue New York 


{TOKYO BOMBAY SINGAPORE NAPLES PARIS | SYDNEY ; Bon Voyage Boxes Established 85 years 
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FOR SEASHORE 
AND COUNTRYSIDE— 


TWO DIFFERENT SPORT SHOES 


— who frequent the watering places or sea- 
shore—men who enjoy boating—find a lighter 
weight sport shoe more adapted to their activities than 
those who roam the countryside by motor or afoot. 


A shoe like the Braeloch with its plain toe and con- 
trasting cordovan saddle, over smoked Elk, is ideal for 
beach wear, yachting or the board-walk. A dressy shoe 
with the gaiety and lightness of the waterside— 
matching correctly the newer shades in flannels. 


For practical country wear, general outdoors or 
motoring, the Suffolk—soft tan sports leather with 
restrained perforations—is decidedly smart. An all- 
around sport shoe for wear with knickers or with a 
business suit in town. 


Both the Braeloch and the Suffolk are fitted with 
the newer close-grain English crepe soles which do not 
scuff up easily. 

The better shops will fit you with Crawford sport 
shoes but should you have difficulty in locating a 
Crawford dealer please write us at Brockton for his 
name and address. 


CThe rawford Shoe 


Most Styles $8 
A few $9 and $10 


CHARLES A. EATON SHOE INDUSTRIES, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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The Ace-Queen Finesse at Bridge 


(Continued from page 52) 


Orphan discarded a heart. 

The stereotyped ace-queen finesse 
lost to the king, and the Widow made 
the club trick, her partner discarding 
spades, dummy a heart. As Mrs. 
Finessky had not led the jack of 
hearts for the finesse, according to her 
usual custom, the Widow placed that 
card with the Orphan, and led a small 
heart, which dummy won with the 
ace. 

The next lead was the queen of 
spades, repeating the old error of 
leading a queen to an ace; and the 
Orphan promptly returned the jack, 
to force Mrs. Finessky to lead dia- 
monds. Knowing that danger, the 
declarer took a chance on the hearts 
and led a spade, so that the Widow 
won the last three tricks. This set 
the contract, as Mrs. Finessky failed 
to win the odd trick. 

When this hand was correctly played, 
the declarer followed the same plan 
in letting diamonds come along a 
second time, to exhaust the leader’s 
partner; but, instead of running off 
the clubs, which will be good any 
time, a small spade was led, to finesse 
the queen, which must win if the king 
is to the right of the queen, which it 
was. (This still holds command of 
the suit with the ace, if the finesse 
loses. It is only when the suit is so 
long that the king might be dropped 
that the ace is led first.) 

The queen winning, a small spade 
was returned, won by the ace, and a 
third round played to establish the 
seven in dummy. For fear of estab- 
lishing the ten of diamonds, a heart 
was led through. Dummy put the ace 
right on, and made the lone spade, 
the player on the left completing an 
encouraging heart echo with the deuce. 
The declarer shed a heart. Three 
rounds of clubs followed, and the 
fourth club went to the jack, forcing 
that player to give dummy a heart 
trick, but winning the game with three 
odd, instead of being set one. This is 
a difference of 210 points, all trace- 
able to the error in playing the ace- 
queen finesse when ace and queen are 
separated. Here is the third example: 














Dummy 

VAJ2 

& Qo 

99864 

8652 
The Orphan The Widow 
Y9KQ084 x: VY 1065 
#J54 A BI #Koo6 
072 Z 0 A 103 
@Ko2 @J1074 

973 

#A8732 

oKQJs 

#AQ 


RS. FINESSKY dealt and bid no 

trump, which held. The Orphan 
led the eight of hearts, and dummy’s 
jack won. The same old lead of the 
club queen, covered by the king and 
won by the ace. A small club returned 
was won by the jack, and the Orphan 
cleared the hearts, dummy holding 
off one round to exhaust the Widow. 
Mrs. Finessky now realized that she 
would have to discard a club. The 
regulation spade finesse followed, taking 
a chance on the hearts. On the two 
hearts, the Widow blanked her ace 


of’ diamonds, and her partner led 
spade. Now the declarer is forced j) 
lead the diamond, and the Widoy 
makes the ace and two spades, 

This sets the contract for thre 
tricks. 

At other. tables, when ¢9 
played, dummy led a smail diamoy 
for the second trick, and the jak 
held. Now a small club to the 
lost to the king. The heart is returned, 
dummy passing up one round, as fy. 
fore; but the declarer discards the 
spade queen, as a finesse in that Suit 
would let in the hearts. A di 
from dummy, and the ace is stil] held 
up, but must win the third round. 

The spade jack brings the declares 
ace and the fourth diamond make, 
The declarer then lays down his ay 
of clubs for the odd trick and th 
contract. This is a gain of 10 points, 
instead of a loss of 150. 

In all three of these hands, th 
“swing” is due to one thing, and only 
one: the correct play of the ace-queen 
finesse. 


Answer to the June Problem 
This was the distribution in Prob. 


lem LX, in which a variety of clever 
defences had to be met: 














9A6 
454 
032 
@Az3 
aoe Y Y None 
a * BIS ko) 
@Ks5 Z @ J 109 
0 4 
&aA 
9A654 
#06 


There are no trumps, and Z leads 
Y and Z want five tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with a small diamond, which 
B wins. 

B has four lines of defense. The 
immediate return of the diamond being 
obviously a surrender, as it would set 
up Z’s suit and still leave B in the 
lead, the three good defences are: 

1. If B leads a spade, Z plays small 
A passes it up and Y wins with the 
ace. Y leads a diamond, which Z 
wins, and leads a third round, b- 
fore losing his re-entry in clubs. The 
rest is obvious. 

2. If B leads the higher of his two 
clubs, instead of the spade, at the 
second trick, Z wins the club and leads 
the ace of diamonds, following with 
the heart, which Y wins and retums, 
throwing the lead into A’s hand, 2 
discarding a small diamond. Now, A 
must lose two spade tricks, no matter 
what B discards on the hearts. 

3. If B leads the club six for the 
second trick, A gives up the king. Nov, 
if Z goes on with the diamonds, he 
lost; so he plays the heart, which } 
wins, B discarding a spade. Y tt 
turns the heart, and B is in a hol. 
If he discards the club, he must dis- 
card again if A leads the winnitk 
club, and either Z makes two diamonds 
and Y a spade, or they make two 
spades and a diamond. If B disc 
either spade or diamond, so as ® 
keep the club nine, he unguards the 
suit he discards. 
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Before you, your wife and the 
children take the first ride in the 
new closed car, be protected 
against fire. 


If a fire should start, serious injury to 
some members of your family may 
result unless you have a Pyrene at 
hand. 


With a Pyrene you can put out in- 
stantly any fire before it spreads and 
so save life and property. 


Pyrene protection means fire preven- 
tion and “makes for safety.” 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


eng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 















Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 




















The New 1924 


RADE MARK REGISTERED 


NHRAZE 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Golf Bag 


AVE your energy for driving, and your 
: nerves for putting. The new model Burr- 
Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped with the 


Improved Burr-Key 


PX hietie-ve) (cm arterel(s 
vets Wy Ce-1 as Koyo) 


is designed to prevent fatigue in shoulder, 
wrist and forearm. : \ 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features are’ the 
IY) Coa sLolaue) oct role) cco sdolel <1ames Moy( JE Od bh on 
New Shoulder-Strap Fastener and Partition / 
Arrangement. 


For Sa!_ by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 


New York Office and 
Showroom: 

258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada 
by Woods Manufacturing 

Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg 


BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
**Look for the 
name and the red 
t ag” 
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So It Goes— And Grows. 


You slip into your first Hickey- 
Freeman suit, perhaps a bit scep- 
tical. 








The coat comes snug around the 
collar, comfortable at the armhole, 
smooth across the shoulders, 
straight and free at the hips... . 
soon you are telling your friends 
about Hickey-Freeman Clothes. 












At leading stores 
throughout the country 


dickey-#Freeman Go. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Ave. 
















to be serious, that short step has been 
taken. The baroque style in the plas- 
tic arts, for example, is essentially a 
comic grand style; its extravagance 
is unfitted for use in serious, tragic 
art. The rich, turgid prose of the 
seventeenth century is essentially a 
prose for the expression of comedy. 
The best passages in Milton’s prose 
works are those in which he is making 
some enormous joke (the portentous 
phenomenon occurs more than once in 
the Areopagitica, and produces over- 
whelming effects). This clotted, ex- 
travagant style of prose, which the 
critics have agreed to call “poetic”, 
is seen in Urquhart and Motteaux’s 
translation of Rabelais to be the most 
perfect medium for comic expression. 
And the gorgeous rhetoric of the 
Elizabethans, which, when employed 
in serious passages, trembles _peril- 
ously all the time on the verge of the 
ludicrous, is seen, when used for 
comic purposes, to be perfectly suit- 
able. 


ETURNING to pictorial arts, we 
find that practically the only good 
artist produced by the romantic move- 
ment is Gustave Doré; and he is 
good, not when he is being romanticly 
serious, but in his masterly comic 
works (the illustrations to Balzac’s 
Contes Drolatiques are a typical and 
noble example). The romantic style, 
with its extravagance, its picturesque- 
ness, its violent contrasts, is, like 
baroque, an essentially comic grand 
style. Briefly to sum up, we may say 
that the principal difference between 
the comic grand style and the tragic 
is that the comic grand style is the 
grander. It is ludicrous in its ex- 
aggerated vehemence, but beautiful. 
The great comedians have all com- 


the subtleties of “playing to the 
score”, as it is called; but what 
a lot of bad holes we might have 
spared ourselves, if we had not known 
what our opponent was doing! It is 
a lamentable confession; but I am not 
certain that we are not more often 
short when we have got a putt for a 
half than at any other time. 

We are apt to talk of playing for 
safety and playing short, as if they 
were synonymous: and very often they 
are; but there is another kind of 
safety shot that we have all of us 
played with fast-beating hearts— 
namely, the “over-at-any-price” shot. 
It is one of the sovereign virtues of 
the poor, old, despised cross bunker in 
front of the green that it makes us 
play that shot at anxious moments. 
We go over the bunker and over the 
green as well. That is one of the 
chief reasons, I think, why a notably 
fine home hole has generally got a 
big cross bunker. Of our champion- 
ship courses, Muirfield and Hoylake 
have big bunkers. Westward Ho! has 
a black and oozy ditch called, by 
courtesy, “the burn”. And in America, 
what could be more terrifying than 
the fearful combination of bunker and 
water that waits for us at the last 





The Importance of the Comic Genius 


(Continued from page 27) 


The Necessity of Sang Froid in Golf 


(Continued from page 57) 
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bined comedy with beauty and mp» 
nificence. Aristophanes was one 
the finest of Greek poets. [p the 
Canterbury Tales, you will fing the 
richest comedy, expressed in t : 
a limpid beauty hardly rivaled in al] 
literature. Ben Jonson’s Volpone and 
The Alchemist are positively heroic jg 
scale; in them, the sublime is 
indissolubly with the ridiculous, 

We see the same beauty, the sam 
grand style, in the works of the great 
comic artists. All Goya’s sense of 
beauty appears in his comic work. He 
was, in his comedy, an intensely 
serious artist: witness his admirable 
series of “Caprices”. Daumier, in the 
world of comic art, is what Michel. 
angelo is in the world of tragic ay 
His comic conceptions are on the sam 
grand scale, and exhibit the sam 
prodigious energy, as the frescoes on 
the roof of the Sistine Chapel. Dor, 
as we have seen, makes the Srotesque 
romantic. And the best of Rowland 
son’s drawings and engravings—for 
example, the marvelous Soirée at By. 
lington House—are marked by a force 
and grandeur of scale that would do 
credit to a great tragic creation. 

It is unnecessary to speak here of 
our contemporaries. A few men of 
real comic talent are producing books 
and pictures at the present time. Not 
many, however. Most of our comic 
literature is mere satire, mere comedy 
of manners, mere wit. Most of our 
comic art is either not intrinsically 
comic at all—it is a mere accurate jl. 
lustration of a funny scene, corre 
sponding to the comedy of manners in 
literature—or else, when it tries, by dis- 
tortion and an energetic exaggeration, 
to become intrinsically comic, it 
achieves only a petty ugliness and 
a mean and irritating vulgarity. 





hole at Pine Valley? When Sandy 
Head won his championship at Hoy- 
lake, he was so determined to get 
over the last bunker that he came 
near to wedging his ball under the 
railings, beyond the green. 

On the whole, this form of safety 
play leads to less dire calamities than 
playing short: first, because the worst 
trouble is not, as a rule, beyond the 
green; and secondly, because we do 
not make such tragic errors when we 
are playing to the full power of the 
club, as when we are trying to be pat 
ticularly controlled and discreet. To 
play a half-shot sounds so delight. 
fully easy, and eminent persons tel 
us that it really is so; but I do not 
believe them. The nearest approach 
to an easy shot at a crisis is a “scuff 
along the ground, with no bunkers 
sight, no heel to your iron, and six 
for the match. I found myself m 
that situation the other day; and ther, 
after I had duly played my scuffle, 1 
was seized with a terror that I’ should 
hit the ball twice with my putter, 
that my caddie would become tempo 
rarily insane and pick up my ball. | 
However, I did not, and he did not. 
There is no situation so bad but that 
it might not be worse. 
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Airplane view of the Firestone Tire Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


& Rubber Company in Akron, Ohio. 


What the 
Photograph Shows 





What the photograph shows is important 


to the investor. 


It gives a broad view of the actual prop- 
erty and plant from which earnings are de- 
rived, Add to this a careful study of the 
history, organization, product and good 
will of the business and you have a real 
picture of the values back of its securities. 


You will find National City Company 
representatives qualified to give you a com- 
plete analysis of the value back of every 
issue of securities which we recommend. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 


BONDS 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











Foreign Voyages 


made more convenient and flexible by this regular service 








to 21 important World Ports. 


ANAMA, colorful 
Hawaii, wide- 
awake Japan, slum- 

bering China with its age 
old civilization, mystic 
India, Egypt, Italy, 
France—all these and 
many more foreign lands 
are now brought within 
easy reach. 

For seven President 
Liners of the Doltar 
Steamship Line offer a 
regular service to 21 in- 
teresting World Ports. 

On fortnightly sched- 
ules they circle the globe, 
providing for the first 
time a regular, depend. 
able World Service. 

At each port of call, 
travelers have sufficient 


time for short sight-see- 7 


*ing trips. While in 
port (except for the 
week at New York) the 
ship is your hotel with- 
out additional cost. 

And arrangements 
may be made in ad- 
vance to remain two 
weeks, four weeks or 
longer at all ports that 
particularly interest 
you. 

Visit at length the 
parts of the World you 
want to see intimately. 
Then continue 
when you choose 
on another Dollar 
Liner—they fol- @ 
low at intervals of 
twoweeks— which 






























provides exactly the 
same accommodations 
and service as the one on 
which you started—as 
flexibleas yourown yacht 
would be. 


Use the Round the 
World Service. Each 
liner completes the cir- 
cuit in 110 days. 

Or use it between any 
ports of call. 

Magnificent liners, 

they offer unusual com- 
fort—luxurious accom- 
modations. They are 
manned to serve you as 
you like to be served. 
Yet all of this is pro- 
vided at a cost that 
compares favorably 
with your ordinary 
home expenses. 

Ask for complete in- 
formation. Call at a Dollar 
Steamship Line office, any 
ticket or tourist agent or 


send the coupon below 
to us. 


Learn how Interport and 
Round the World travel 
have been made easy, com- 
fortable, flexible and eco- 
nomical. 


DOLLAR 


15 Moore St., New York, N. Y. 
112 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
177 State St., Boston, Mass. 
626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

29 Nanking Road, Shanghai 















Y HuGH MACKENZIE, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Dollar Steamship Line, Dept. M-607, 
Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: Please send me complete in- 
formation relative to the new Interport and 
Round the World Service of the Dollar 
Steamship Line. 








Street and No. ...... 
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, —_—. ntions and Conventionali a 
[A National Institution Eis3 From Coast to Coast} Conventio C alities Re 
ts 

Continued from page 32 ; 

“, “ q ( fi page 32) wi 

(- rownin Hi 0 a | exclusively for the delegates, who will tremendous importance of extending Ru 
ii sd | be protected from the intrusion of their business hours beyond the usu) 
i college boys and finale-hoppers by high curfew limits. They recognize that 
: | cover-charges. One of the most as- the delegates will be largely Occupied 
Buetiins ree pers tute public dietitians on Broadway during the day by the duties of the 

| said to me, when I interviewed him convention and the civic entertain. 6 

on this matter of food-supply, “The ments, and that, if they are fully tp Na 

important thing is to sting these birds appreciate the splendour of nocturnal ee 


good and plenty. Don’t “forget that New York, there must be no tin 
when they go back to the alfalfa, the limit, nor, indeed, limit of any king 
great joy of their lives is goin’ to be To a man, they say, their cooks, cap. 
tellin’ how much they paid for a_ tains, and waiters are prepared to 
chicken sandwich and a bottle of gin- make any sacrifice, to do away with 
ger ale on Broadway. After they have — sleep entirely, to run even the risk of 
forgotten the name and address of official condemnation—though this 
I the blonde that was with ’em, after fear may be a little hysterical—in . : 
the memories of everything else have der that the enjoyment of our friends Send 
faded, they will keep on tellin’ the may be, as they say, “of the fuleg 
other hicks about that. It'll make possible kind”. 

‘em heroes for the rest of their lives.” For the safety of the visitors ] 
In this phase of the entertainment, at am informed that the Central Com. 
least, I am confident that New York mittee proposes a special form of 


may be relied upon to do her duty. identification tag, put on with q 

i time-lock. This, of course, does not 

; THE NIGHT RESORTS give the wearer’s right Names, for j 

that might entirely ruin his visit; by ‘ 

NUMBER of the most exclusive it bears a number which can be de ‘g 
of our city’s cabarets are operated coded at the main office. Added to 


as clubs, to which an introduction is this, for the benefit of the dear one 
necessary, and a card of membership. at home, is a bureau which will write 
i No less than eighty percent of these the folks regularly once a day, send 
Hy organizations have just done an ex- Wires, answer messages, and mail 
Hi tremely graceful thing in offering to picture postcards. A cheap form of 








iH 
| waive the necessity of formal intro- insurance will also be issued to all 
{ duction for all delegates and their who wish it, covering the holder 
i friends. ‘They will be admitted by against loss of eyesight, taxi accident, ] 
| merely presenting their personal cards or sudden death. 
i or, if—as is often the case west of In fact, the more I look into the : 
the Mississippii—they have mever had subject, the more I realize that Mr, I 
a personal card, by the presentation Rodman Wanamaker, of the Mayors M 
of any card of which they personally Committee, was fully justified whe | 22 
know the original owner. This is he reported to the Board of Estimate | 
stretching hospitality to its uttermost. that his committee was working out | re 
I am back of this movement, heart a plan of entertainment for delegates a 
i | and soul, and am at present laying and alternates, chairmen, temporary tke 


| in a large supply of visiting cards for and permanent, proposers, seconders, 

Hi those of the delegates who may not  sergeants-at-arms, tally clerks, read- 

have any. Many of these are particu- ers of the rolls, campaign managers, 

| larly adapted for their special purpose district leaders, key-noters, favourite 

by the fact that the original issuers sons, and dark horses, “which will 

of them have been dead for years. make them not only understand and 
All the public-spirited owners of appreciate the greatness of New York 
our night resorts seem to realize the City, but also its hospitality.” 








CHE Linen Knickers illustrated are designed by Stray Thoughts on Modern Music 
(9 Browning King’s English designer. Featured this 


season by all Browning King stores at $5. (Continued from page 44) 


The Golf Hat is the new Connett “Fairway.” Its dark 
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| green, non-glare underbrim makes it ideal for sports wear. idealism shines through his music like I recall the rapture which I felt, be- 
a 1 sunlight through a cloud. The Dream _ fore the concert, when I first played the 
Made of light tan felt. $6.50. of Gerontius is certainly the work of a last movement of that great concerto. 
van. ‘ : enius, and many pages of it are fullof I was in the composer’s study at the 
The Golf Shirt is of Flannel. White with blue, black or | laden. — tees, Sicateeved avousl.an ae 
brown pin stripes. Also solid blue and solid white. i I have been told that Elgar sold his were the sheets of his manuscript 
Collar attached, worn with or without pin. $4.50. | sublime work for a trifling sum—but where he had dropped them to dry just 
that has nothing to do with the wonder as they came from his pen. We 
The Tie is an Imported Polka Dot Foulard. $2.00. of the music. The finest works of art gathered them together and numbered 
often do not sell at all until the new them hurriedly. I set them, still barely 
Please send mail orders to | generation finds the beauty that the dry, upon the music stand, picked up 
. . former generation misscd. In “Geron- my violin, and played. 
the nearest Browning King Store tius”, Sir Edward Elgar has written ; As I played, I knew that Elgar had 
ROSTON MILWAUKEE | music that we shall love when most of _ given the world a work that was full 
407 Washington St. " 2-12 Grand Ave. } the contemporary music of Europe is of great music and of inspired passages. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS | forgotten. When I had finished — move- 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. Nicollet at Fifth Street | My regard for Elgar dates far back ment, I turned to him and, gripping 
'FFAL NEW K CITY = 418 : ee 5 : Se 
BTL Main St. M365 Broadway at 32nd St. To him, I suppose, I owe some of the his hands, thanked him for permitting 
CHICAGO 16 Tad Square at 5th St. happiest moments of my life. I have me to introduce his concerto to 
12-14 W. Washington St. OMAHA | s . . . ” w 4 
CINCINNATI Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. played many pieces, in many lands, be — § like this, in which the 
4th & Race Sts. PHILADELPHIA i fore widely-varied audiences; yet, of An experience like this, Saal 
CLEVELAND ad Chestnut St. | all my ‘experiences on the concert plat- concert artist 1s the ig were 
419 Euclid Ave. PIT TRGH RR : t : to the wor 
ict Ain os 200th St. 439-441 Wood St. | form, the one that gave me the greatest a great masterpiece ensation fat 
DENVER PROVIDENCE | pleasure was that when I first intro- perhaps, his supreme comp rants 
1624-30 Stout St. —te & Eddy Sts. | duced Elgar’s Violin Concerto to the “scorning delights Mg pdr la a 
DETROIT BT. LOUIS , i ic C t in days”. So with this I bring my 
Washi : _ . 7 : : world at a Philharmonic Concer : t 
EVANSTON Ma ver st PAUL ened Queen’s Hall, London, years ago. thoughts on Music to a close. 
524-26 Davis St. Robert at 6th Street 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 
Grand Ave. & llth St. 2nd Ave. & University St. 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 


Garments 


THE entire body, 
or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. These gar- 
ments are invalu- 
able to those suf- 
fering from rheu- 
matism. 
Reducing Corset 
In dark or cream col- 
ored rubber. Reduces 
abdomen, hips, thighs 
and waist line. $12.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 
Man’s Abdomi- 
nal Reducer, with 
coutil back $9.00 


all rubber $14.00 
Anklets, for reducing 
and shaping , 
the ankles. (x 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
Per pair 
$7.00 






Extra 
high 
$9.60 


Write to Dr. Jeanne Walter, Pres. 
for Illustrated Booklet A 


Jeanne Walter, Inc. 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia— Washington— 
Mary Kammerer Gibson Co., Inc. 
221 South 11th St. 917 G Street, N. W. 

Chicago— San Francisco— 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 177 Post St. 


























Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specifically 
guaranteed to color—and perma- 
nently—naturally gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its original shade 
in 15 minutes; and not alone this, 
it also brings back all the normal 
brilliancy without injury to the 
texture. The tint is both natural 
and permanent. Inecto Rapid, No- 
tox, has made possible ‘The Art 
of Hair Tinting.’’ It will neither 
tub off nor be affected in any way 
by sunlight, shampooing, salt 
water, Russian or Turkish baths, 
nor by permanent waving or any 
other hair treatments. 

In New York, it is used in 
the ultra-fashionable hairdressing 
Salons of the Hotels Waldorf- 
Astoria, Pennsylvania, Biltmore, 
Commodore, and in the Knicker- 
hocker. Inecto Rapid, Notox, is 
compounded in 18 distinct shades, 
from raven black to golden blonde. 
You may try it under our 10 
specific and binding guarantees. If 
it is not all we claim, your money 
will be refunded without question. 


Thousands of women 
their own homes. ial adie 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely ask us to send 
you full particulars about 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, and 
our Beauty Analysis Chart. 


6 “~ 
{ N E CT a INECTO, I 
‘ PID 4 , Inc. 
P NoToXS ee of Laboratories and Salons 
eT, 33-35 W.46th St.,New York, N.Y. 
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_— send me gratis, full details of Inecto 
ive a, Notox, and the ‘Beauty Analysis 
| at. Form A W-3 
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SK your dealer to let you 
handle a Smith & Wesson 


Superior Revolver. Not only its 
sturdy appearance, but its de- 
pendable construction and 
proved accuracy will impress 
you. You need only to feel it in 
your hand to be assured of its sur- 


passing merit and of its worthi- 
ness to be called SUPERIOR. 


SMITH 6 WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C. 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


reproduced in 
original colors 


The SEEMANN  Collection— 
2500 paintings by Old Masters 
and Modern Artists—beautifully 
reproduced in original colors. Each 
picture perfect for framing. 
Three of these exquisite full color 
studies together with our valuable 
40 page reference book contain- 
ing full data about our 2500 
paintings and 40 fascinating illus- 
trations of “THE FEMALE FIGURE” 
AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF 
THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS— 
sent postpaid upon receipt of $2. 


ACME ART 
Desk 7, P. O. Box 154, Times 
Square Station, New York City 























HE experience of fifty years in 

luggage making accounts for the 
remarkable construction and  de- 
sign of Seitz Luggage. Ask us who 
your local dealer is—and also for 
catalog. 

No. 1039—A fitted case made of 
selected Cobra grain cowhide, 
beautifully lined with © silk 
moire. Attractive fittings are 
of shell and amber or ivory 
and amber. 

No. 52—A sturdy and good look- 
ing Gladstone Bag. Partition 
separates clothes. Made of 
selected boarded cowhide. 
Fully lined with leather. Hand 


sewn frame. 


J. H. SEITZ & SON 
414-438 Brown Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An annoyance 


men no longer tolerate 


The verdict of outstanding medical authori- 
ties on controlling perspiration in limited 
areas has pointed the way to new comfort 


O a man in sport clothes, 
nothing perhaps is more ex- 
hilarating than a full glow— 


free, natural perspiration followed by 
a shower and fresh linen. 

But in the more formal clothing 
of business and leisure hours, how 
much annoyance is caused by an en- 
tirely different kind of perspiration— 
by the moisture that comes excessively 
in limited areas. Sometimes there is 
actual discomfort and damage to the 
appearance. More often the offender 
is entirely unaware of the result— 
the inevitable, if faint, body odor. 

Men are still freely criticized on 
this score—not only at dances, but 
also right in their own offices. Many 
letters reach us on this subject. But 
there is less room for fault-finding 
than formerly. Many men_ have 
learned the facts. 


An old superstition finally 
laid to rest 


A few years ago the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the 
official paper of leading physicians, 
published the following statement: 
Question—What harm will come of 
stopping the perspiration which nor- 
mally comes under the arms? 
Ansscer—No harm comes 
stopping the perspiration under the 
arms; that is, there is no danger in 
the failure of this limited excretion 
of sweat. 


from 


The most common forms of per- 
spiration irregularity are known as 
bromidrosis (odorous perspiration) and 
hyperidrosis (excessive perspiration). 


These irregularities occur in such 
sections as arm pits, feet, palms and 
forehead. 

With the knowledge that this 


troublesome perspiration can be con- 
trolled in full accord with the es- 
tablished laws of health, men by the 
thousands are today using the one 
simple and logical corrective— 
Odorono. 


First used by surgeons 


Odorono is a clear antiseptic liquid— 
originally formulated by a physician 
at the request of a Cincinnati su:- 
geon, who wished to control excessive 
perspiration that gathered on his fore- 
head and hampered him during opera- 
tions. 
It is 
men, because only tevo applications a 
week are needed to give complete pro- 


particularly convenient for 


MERIT 


FACTS THAT 








One man in every five 
has acted 
on this new knowledge 


Two well known national maga- 
sines have just secured from 387 
picked at 


among their readers, a statement 


men, random from 
on excessive perspiration. 

22% of the total—one out of 
every five—have weighed the con- 
clusive evidence on this subject 
and are regularly controlling mois- 
ture in the limited areas where it 
gives them annoyance. 

Here is the statement of one 
prominent young business man: 
“For three years now, with my 
physician’s full approval, I have 
used Odorono. It has rid me of 
much former embarrassment and 
also prevented discoloration of 
coat-linings.” 











tection and assure perfect grooming. 
Get a bottle of Odorono the next time 
you are in a drug store. Meantime 
let us send you a sample. 

Also investigate the facts for your- 
self. A full discussion of this sub- 
ject taken from the works of leading 
medical authorities has been published 
in leaflet form. To get this leaflet 
and a sample, just fill out and mail 


the coupon below. The Odorono 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Armpits—Regularly used, twice a 


week, Odorono protects your shirts 
and coat linings from all trace of 
perspiration stain and odor. 
Feet—The soreness caused by con- 
tinual perspiration is completely 
eliminated by Odorono. 
Neck—Wilted collars are impossibie 
when Odorono is used regularly on 
the neck. 

Forehead and Hands—A_ dripping 
forehead and moist, clammy hands 
are both corrected by Odorono. 


INVESTIGATTION 


The Odorono Company, 107 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send 


me, without charge, the leaflet giving opinions of medical 


authorities on checking perspiration locally, also a sample of Odorono. 
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VANITY Fag 


Note Books on Charm 


(Continued from page 22) 


at once, with a face quite grey under 
the tan of the sea. A terrible accident 
has happened to your Uncle Andrew, 
he told me; you must be absolutely 
quiet and good, and stay where you 
are. I'll have some supper brought 
up for you. Instinctively, without un- 
derstanding what I asked, I de- 
manded: 

Is he going to die? 

He hesitated a moment, looking 
down at me. Then, yes, Joseph. He 
was driving in a flimsy hired affair 
and a pair of runaway horses and 
heavy carriage crashed into him. Re- 
member—absolutely quiet. He turned 
back at the sound of a new arrival. 
From the doorway I could see Uncle 
Andrew’s head on a pillow; he was 
as white as one of the gardenias he 
loved to wear; and, under the cover- 
ings, his body had a curious broken 
appearance. I wanted desperately to 
leave the door, to hide, buried as deep- 
ly as possible in my bed; but I was held 
by a curiosity that was part horror and 
partly a shocked grief. The new- 
comer was a Doctor with a name—it 
was French Huguenot—that evaded 
me. Mr. Andrew Hollard, he said; 
but that is almost familiar to me. 


R. HOLLARD was in Charleston 

a number of years ago, my father 
explained; he went about a little. Of 
course, the Doctor remembered now: 
a dinner at the Draynor’s. He was 
bending over Uncle Andrew, the 
coverings were laid back, and I hid 
my face in an arm. There is nothing 
more, it was the Doctor; and then a 
voice which I failed utterly to 
recognize came from the bed: Is Mrs. 
John Mayne in Charleston? 


Certainly, the Doctor replied; 
naturally. 

Will you tell her ...I am like 
this? 


She will hear of it from me almost 
immediately, Andrew Hollard was as- 
sured. There was a long pause before 
he spoke again. 

Now. 

That would be difficult, I should 
say impossible. The Doctor glanced 
at his watch. Mrs. Mayne is dress- 
ing or probably gone out to dinner. 
I couldn’t ... not like this. Could 
I? Andrew wants to see her, my 
father impatiently explained. And 
you must agree with me it ought to 
be managed. I do not agree with 
you at all. The Doctor’s voice was 
restrained, but decided. You do not 
know Charleston. What, if anything, 
belongs to the past should be kept 
there. Then if you won’t go to her 
and give her Mr. Hollard’s message, 
I will, said my father. I'll find her, 
too. 

They moved instinctively into the 
room where I was standing. It 
could only have one meaning, one 
result, if it had anything, the Doctor 


protested: she would come here, to the 
hotel. It might be fatal for more thay 
Mr. Hollard. I repeat that you don't 
seem to understand us. It may be 
hard on him, in there; but I can see 
he is a man of courage. He's un 
settled by shock. You or me, Father 
repeated. For, after all, this Mrs 
Mayne should choose. ; 
i Mrs. Mayne, whom you do not 
now, wouldn’t choose in the Sense 
you mean. The question would be 
entirely different, and one we need not 
discuss. I will do this much, I'll sto 
at John Mayne’s house, and pl 
she is in. I must ask you to regard 
the fact that he is one of my oldest 
friends. My father asked how | 
Andrew might live. Not long, tyo 
hours, very much at most. In forty. 
five minutes then, Father answered, 
I'll go for her myself. 

Dusk was filling the rooms and, 
when the Doctor had left, Father 
lighted the gas. She'll be here, 
Andrew, I heard him say. The halt. 
ing words from the bed I missed. At 
last I caught parts of sentences: | 
don’t ...mind. Sick of it. Aj 
- . . provided. My father told Unck 
Andrew he mustn’t talk. Wait he 
directed him, save yourself for—for 
Mrs. Mayne. 

She came, and that was what ] 
meant, in all this, by the power, the 
magic, of charm; call it love; call it 
as you please; but for me, what I was 
aware of, was, well—God perhaps 
knows what it was. The Doctor opened 
the door, and Mrs. John Mayne en 
tered. She stopped for a second, and 
then swiftly crossed the room to the 
bed that held Andrew Hollard. [| 
was surprised that she was so young: 
why, she was like a girl, slender ina 
white ruffled dress that left bare her 
arms and shoulders and a black gauz 
pinned about her high, elaborately. 
arranged hair. 

I don’t remember her face; even as 
a child, a boy of eight, it blinded me; 
but I had an impression of eyes 
widely open. Her hands were tightly 
clasped, strained in a glitter of rings 
with a diamond and emeralds. And 
why do I recall that there were three 
strands of pearls on her throat? The 
Doctor and my father moved in be 
side me. There was a murmur, soon 
ended, from beyond. By heaven, my 
father swore, life is magnificent. 
Andrew has been the happiest of ail 
men. The Doctor made no reply. 
I saw Mrs. Mayne first; she was 
walking toward us, with a faint 
whisper of her silks. Her eyes were 
as widely open as possible, and yet 
I thought of her, at that moment, as 
sightless. He’s dead. The Doctor 
took her arm, Father opened the door, 
and Mrs. John Mayne went out of 
our lives, but leaving with me, as 
much as anything, that sense like an 
imperishable fragrance. 
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The Original 2Ply all worsted suiting 
Prtcstleyd 
English Aerpore 


For Fine Summer Clothes 
worn by well-dressed men 


? 


“Aerpore” is the aristocrat of 
summer weight worsteds, woven 
and finished for comfortable 
clothes of the better kind. 


The fine, pure worsted yarns used 
in the production of this original 
cloth has excellent tailoring quali- 
ties and garments made from it, 
have the smart appearance plus cool 
comfort, well dressed men demand 
in their summer clothes, 


Light in weight, porous in weave, 
cool and comfortable for wear 
from now till early Fall. 


In new colorings and patterns for 
men and young men. 











on GARMENT 


Look for the Priestley label—it identifies the cloth 
For sale by leading clothiers and tailors 




















4HE typical Melachrino 
smoker is almost invariably a 
man whose taste and judgment 
has been cultivated by a wealth 


of experience. 








ORIGINAL. 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 
RECOMMEND 
A Particularly Handsome 


If 
l 


BATHING SUI 


NIT woollen swimming 

shirt with 114” black 
and white, or navy and white 
stripes. The trunks are of 
comfortably soft, non-shrink- 
able, gray flannel, trimmed 
with black braid. Worn 
with belt. Suit $14.50. 


¢i Also a large stock of bath- 
f ing suits in both plain and 
fancy colors, in all wool and 
also silk and wool mixtures. 
Only the finest yarns and 
expert workmanship. From 
$6.50 to $30.00. 


Colorful and 
beach gowns. 


appropriate 





Orders by mail will re- 
cewe careful attention 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


NEW YORK: 567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th Street 
Chicagoz, 40 Michigan Boulevard S, 
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Pe) POLITE, smart, little collar 


(Z . BN its cool correctness. A well- 
peeaees! bred collar that never says, 


“Is it hot enough for you?” but, 
“How well you are looking today!” 


Made of just one single piece of smooth, 
strong, multi-ply fabric. Nothing sewed to- 
gether —no need for starch. The loom has 
woven the fold in, woven a faultless curve in, 
woven comfort and smartness in. It cannot 
wilt. For all occasions it is the World’s 
Smartest, most comfortable, and most eco- 
nomical collar. 12 STYLES—50 CENTS 


VAN HEUSEN 


Catentes 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


VAN GLOW 
The new 
Summer 

Van Heusen 


PHILLIPS-JONES 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Send for Our New Booklet 
of Beautiful Indiana 


Limestone Homes 


T shows illustrations of some 

of the finest city and suburban 
residences in this country for the 
exteriors of which Indiana Lime- 
stone has been used. A perusal of 
it will leave no doubt in your 
mind that for homes which are 
conspicuous in their communities 
for their great beauty, dignity and 
character, Indiana Limestone sur- 
passes all other building materials. 
We will be glad to send you this 
booklet upon request. You will 
find it interesting and instructive. 
It contains valuable suggestions if 
you are planning to build. Ad- 
dress Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Association, Box 7577, Bed- 
ford, Indiana. 

ar permanent couence that 


‘=> limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 
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VANITY FAR 


From Riches to Rags—and Back 


(Continued from page 39) 


was gone. I had not the courage even 
to apply for a job. And then, I thought 
of my lead pencils. It was all I could 
do. I rigged up a tray from the top of 
an old orange crate and roamed hope- 
lessly through the streets of Boston, 
saying, in a weak, unconvincing voice, 
“Pencils, pencils.” 

Occasionally, some kind-hearted 
Bostonian would pause, look at my 
tray, and say, “Why, so they are!” 
Once, a man who wore a railway con- 
ductor’s cap scrutinized me sharply, 
and I sank intoa side-street. But Inever 
sold any pencils. My heart was not 
in my work. Daily I grew thinner and 
thinner, until, one afternoon, I fainted 
in front of some sort of public institu- 
tion. When I came to, I found myself 
in a chair at the back of a large hall. 
It proved to be the auditorium of a 
branch Y. M. €. A. A professional 
fund-raiser was giving his final in- 
structions to a group of keen-faced 
men who were about to start their 
yearly drive for funds. In spite of 
my weakness and apathy, his words 
bored into my brain; and, as I listened 
a strange, wild hope sprang in my 
breast. 


The Great Awakening 


“ EN,” said the forceful, redhaired 

speaker, “I have told you be- 
fore, and I tell you again, there are 
just three things to- keep in mind in 
selling the ‘Y’; three things which, 
if you’ve got ’em, make it passible to 
sell anything on this green footstool, 
and without which you couldn’t sell 
eyes to a blind man. Let me go over 
these three things once more, and 
then I’m through. 

“First, you must believe in a thing. 
You believe in the ‘Y’, don’t you? 
Because if you don’t, if there is a 
single man in this room who doesn’t 
believe, heart and soul, that he’s got 
a good product to sell, something the 
city of Boston needs and must have, 
let him stand up and declare himself. 
We don’t want him. Let him do some- 
thing else. 

“Next, you must know what you’ve 
got to sell, You must know your 
subject, inside-out, all over. When a 
man asks you how much our expenses 
are and what he is expected to give, 
you must have your answer ready. 
You must know the membership of 
the branch you are working for, the 
courses it offers, the moral value of 
it. You must have the whole story 
pat. It is all in the information 
folders you already have. 

“Third, stick to it! Don’t go after 
this thing in a_ half-hearted way. 
Don’t call up your man on the ’phone 
and ask him if he is interested, and 
if he says ‘no’, say ‘all right’. See 
your man. Go at him; hard, but not 
brutally. Don’t say, ‘We expect you 
to subscribe so much’; that gets any 
man’s goat. Say ‘We hope—’, or ‘Mr. 
So-and-so, wouldn’t you like to join 
the Hundred Dollar Club?’ Don’t let 
him talk. You do the talking. When 
you see that he is about to interrupt 
and that he is not quite sold on the 
proposition, raise your hand and say, 
‘Just one minute! I’m not through 
yet!—then go on with your talk. 
Have your blank ready; and when you 
see him begin to hesitate, have the old 
fountain pen right in your hand, slip 


it into his fingers, and the trict ; 
done. Go to it!” — 

The meeting broke up ag J sat 
there in a whirl. I saw it all y 
clearly now: why I had failed go dis. 
mally, why I had made such a Mess 
of my life. I had never believed jn 
what I was selling. I hadn't believed 
in fish; I hadn’t even believed in 
lead pencils; and now it was too late 

But was it? j 

The speaker had said someth} 
about having to know your abit 
thoroughly to believe in it. I could 
never go back to fish, but I stil} had 
my pencils. What did I know aboy 
them? Nothing. With a strangled 
cry, I rose from my seat and tottered 
toward the public library. 

One week later, I stood on the corner 
of Copley Square, my tray about my 
neck, my eye seeking the first likely 
looking customer in sight. He ap. 
proached, an elderly, austere gentle 
man, who surely knew how to write, 
I literally sprang at him, with such 
vigour that he paused in amaze 
ment. 

“My dear sir,” I said, “I feel sure 
you will be interested in these pencils, 
Many a man goes through life, never 
having known the perfect pencil, con. 
stantly disappointed in points that 
break off or wood that splits. Let me 
tell you something about these pencils, 
in which I have the most perfect 
confidence, because I know all about 
them. Wait/—I am not through yet! 

“The finest graphite in America is 
mined in Ticonderoga, New York. 
That is what is in these pencils, After 
the graphite is mined, it is first re 
duced to an impalpable powder by 
grinding. Water is then added, and 
the product is run through mixers 
in a fluid state. Don’t interrupt! 

“The finest quality of clay is then 
added to the composition and 
thoroughly blended with it. A little 
lamp-black is sometimes used, to in- 
crease the blackness. The mass is 
then placed—one moment, please!— 
in a filter press and forced through 
successive plates, with die-holes of 
varying diameter. 

“The cedar for these pencils is 
specially grown at Lebanon, Connecti- 
cut—yes, sir, these are the famous 
cedars of Lebanon. Now I had hoped 
that you would be interested in join- 
ing our Ten Pencil Club. How's 
that? You will? Sir, I thank you; 
and at the same time, I congratulate 
you. As far as pencils are concerned, 
you have reached perfection.” 


My Success 


THE rest of my story is briefly told. 
I am now President of the Crosby 
Pencil Company, which is the only 
rival of the famous German and 
English concerns, and those I think 
of buying out. It was all accom- 
plished by the methods which I first 
sensed on that memorable day when 
I fainted from fatigue and literally 
fell across the threshold of success. 
Needless to say, I am the most en- 
thusiastic bouster of the “Y” in my 
part of the country. 

In closing, let me apologize for hav- 
ing dwelt at such great length on my 
early days. My only excuse for doing 
so is that it is always pleasant to talk 
about one’s failures, after one has 
achieved success, 
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Your Car 


The most beautiful of 
cars will look incom- 
plete unless the ugly spare 

is made beautiful with The 
Allen Tire Case. 


Made in all colors and combinations of color to suit the in- 


dividual taste of the car owner. For all kinds of rims, wire 
wheels, disk wheels, etc. Write for special folder. 
THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Makers of the Famous Allen Shutter Front 


22 West 61st Street 2013 Michigan Ave 
ew Yor icago 
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PALESTINE—EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—. 


Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 


Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights 
in interesting Old World lands. 


By the famous ‘“‘ROTTERDAM”’ (4th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 4, 1925 


Under the Hottanp-AMERICAN Line’s own management 


The ‘*‘ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surnassirs ¢-eellence of her cuisine and the high 
ctanwccs of servive aad ranicyers2nt on board, 


Sixty-Six Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land andEgypt, Italy andthe Riviera, 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
Cruise limited to 550 guests Illustrated Folder “F” on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago St. Louis 
Atlanta, Ga, Seattle New Orleans San Francisco 

Or any authorized Steamship Agent 






Boston 


Detroit Minneapolis 


Mexico City 














&(co 


Motor Boats 





From crowded roads 
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to wide, free sea-lanes! 


—from dust and motor-exhaust to clear, clean air! 
Sooner or later you’re going to graduate from your car— 
why not do it now? The yachting season is on—the 
boats are under way—place your name on the Elco 
delivery list. 

You can operate this 45-foot Elco Cruiser for a whole 
year at a cost—including insurance, club dues, mooring, 
storage, spring overhaul and a thousand-mile cruise, of 
less than $1,000. 

If this fits into your budget, telephone, telegraph, write 
or call personally at Port Elco and let us tell you the 
rest of the story. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 
PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 


247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 














——=$ FFD. 





HE approach to the grounds is of utmost importance, and a 
smooth," compact, dustless, weedless road adds immeasurably to 
the attractiveness of the general picture. 
The ideal road is the Solvay treated road. Send for the 
Solvay Road Book, and see how easy it is to maintain perfect 
road surfaces. 
Tennis courts are wonderfully improved by Solvay—makes a fast, smooth, 
weedless surface, free from sun glare. Write for booklet 1557 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 


40 Rector Street New York 














88 VANITY Fa f uLy, 


The Titter of Tainted Mockery 


(Continued from page 24) 





sphere of anticipated imagery, partakers __ tenant Jurist seeks a divorce, in Penn. : 
of the poisonous dregs of concocted  sylvania, the incorrigible Adelia defends 
injustice. Yet such is life.” the case stoutly. It is the plaintiff, 
as plea, cast into lyric form, which jg the ? 
~~ UCH, also, is life in The Maple Dell most widely known passage in The 

: of ’76, a poem written by Mrs. O. Maple Dell of ’76. It is the one mog 
A. Powers and sold widely in this often turned back to in the innumerabj. 
country fifty years ago by the authoress,  book-cases from which all other native 
herself, who took subscriptions. The opera of the seventies have long since 
poem, which runs close to a hundred been moved to the garret or at leay 
pages in length, is equally inspired by to that creaky book-case upstairs jp 
a consideration of infidelity, but more the sewing room. The plea runs thys: 
especially it is a temperance tract, for 










- the wedding of Adelia and Lieutenant ccs — hye end jet 
i , , ink : - , ark-eyed boy! 
Jurist was cursed by drink. Harken: You'll be divorced, poor, homely things! 
. Go, live upon grasshoppers? wings, 
& On the bank of St. Croix they found an abode, A Rocky Mountain locust stew 
& And Jurist a garden of vegetables sowed; Will make a savoury dish for you; 
He plowed and he planted, then let the rank Where these ‘prairie eagles’ fly, the 
& weeds Go find a home. Good-bye, good-bye! 
€ Grow up and choke out agricultural seeds. Go West, and for yourselves provide, \ 
Adelia toiled faithful to have a good home, Delilah is my joy and pride; 
While Jurist drank freely and went forth to oe —*t year is vim alo 
roam. e'll usher in my wedding morn, 
> a He mixed ale and porter, wine, brandy, and beer; Hymen, Cupid, do not tarry, five 
They boiled in his stomach, the riot was near. Marry! Marry! Marry! Marry! f 
He lingered in bar-rooms till late in the night, Give Adelia fits of mania, — 
Came home from his comrades prepared for a ae = a ee ae 192 
fight. ivorce! Divorce! e loudly cried, 
He swore and he raved for the battle and feud, Till mountain echoes all replied; 
While Adelia prepared him warm raiment and ie wed hills, = rocks me plains — 
food. esponded to the lawyer’s claims, 
A fair infant came, and Adelia’s warm heart Along the vale the echoes ring: F 
Hoped the demon of rum would for ever depart; ‘Adelia, poor demented thing! tit 
That Jurist, the father, would love his first-born, Give Adelia fits of mania, ; g0 
And dash down the wine-cup that makes hvme Ring the bells of Pennsylvania,” de 
forlorn. li 
— was unhappy, she moaned night and . _ editors know how vast is the fo 
” . . Y> “ee . 
; ee : ‘ni ulk of manuscript just as delightful as 
This 1S the G-E Fan Girl. = from this earth on brght pinions The Maple Dell of °76 rote m4 a (a 
; , 
‘ = And Jurist kept drinking the same as before; and charmin as Irene I ° 
She points the way to cool He came from his cups to hold riot once more. 8 ddlesleigh, 


4 : yhich, however, never gets into pri 

He pulled up Adelia from out the arm-chair, He rth tila tases 8 print. 

ness and health. Wherever And said, ‘‘For gymnastics you now must prepare ; Some of it is not even read past the 
Your head from the ceiling now upright move first laboriously copied page of script 


you see her, you'll find G-E fleet, 





While into my hands I will steady your feet, yet there are those _— curious spirits 
; ‘ : ; And then Ill reverse your position, for once in some sanctums who never give y 
Fans in various SIZES, designed You shall stand on your head, my poor, crazy the quest. Perhaps they have heard md 
dunce.”? 4 seid 
for many places—to blow Adelia anon Jurist to let her have rest, story which I heard long 280, of the "| 
. : f She told him his doings caused painful distress; mountain of painful and illiterate man- 
nn away sultry air and freshen But Jariet, waconscions, with yum in his head, script, a chambermaid’s poetic output 
e fou eed not one word of the warning she said. ° . 
: all assembled, in which a startled 
Guarantee of Excellence folks up. The nerves were all stretched, and the organs . s 
: gave way; reader found a single lost line of great 
on Goods Electrical an Oh, that deed was more cruel than daggers that poetry. I think it must have been truly 
tee ss slay. zs 
ee ae Do you know that a G-E Fan ss Bick ag Been ew esc great, for, though I first heard the 
~Avibend a oar Was not an athletic to stand on her head; anecdote when I was an abashed con- 
wiring in your home uses no more current than a But rum has its license to torture with te temporary of Penrod Schofield’s, that 
told in this new fully z b) And open new graves to give women relief. line haunts me still. It was this: 
illustrated book “The single Mazda lamp: 
Home of a Hundred Some readers may be surprised tO «and the gray owl called 'to,its mate in the wood thit 
Comforts”—the book Look for the G-E Fan Girl learn that, thereafter, when Lieu- a may lad dead in the road.” 
that thousands have 
" 9 ° 
sent for. Write today in the dealer’s window. 


for your free copy. 





GE Fan The Dada Masks of Hiler 


(Continued from page 46) 





Only the home wired for electricity may use ‘ 
electric fans. Complete wiring makes pos- time or other, has not asked himself both relative and a matter of conven- Ne 
sible the home of a hundred comforts told if a box placed before him with a hole _ tion. ; - 
about in this book. made in one of its sides and containing The problem of happiness ought to ap 
people who move about as if in a cage yield to the cult of relativity. Every- | 
is not an entirely artificial and arbi- thing would then proceed more ju 

; trary affair? But custom and conven- _ easily: love, politics, marriage—evety- 
Address Section VF7 tion are so thoroughly rooted in us that __ thing. : pe 
Merchandise Department these things have taken on a reality of In order to hide his unconscious m 
General Electric Company their own. If you showed a photograph __ instinct for domination, man has m- an 
Bridgeport, Conn. to a savage, he would not recognize the vented the mask in order to impose 4 stc 

person photographed. The resem- conception of his pretended superior 


blance that it bears to us is based on a__ity and to appear more than he at 
long-continued education of our eyes, tually is. ‘The idea of the mask 5 
which have accepted the conventions deeply rooted in humanity. The Greeks 
of a flat surface with perspective, the used masks with expressive grins, 
effect of shadows, and the absence of | grimaces to represent tragedy or com 
colours. Hiler is among those who saw _ edy; the Middle Ages have left us inter- 


the necessity of adapting the theatre to esting documents on grotesque a 
new formulae which are more inti- faces; while the dance masks . ho 
mately connected with life. Negroes are sometimes marve 


In connection with the masks of expressions of a naive and na 
Hiler occurs the question of apparent scious faculty of invention. They we 
beauty or ugliness. I suppose that a meant either to frighten or to wa 
painting representing a beautiful The masks of Hiler are adapted to 4 
woman could be ugly. And I suspect modern sensibilities. They are pd 
that a really beautiful work of art plastic results of cubistic exp 
87 could deal with almost any subject. and of the most recent experimen 
In other words, beauty, in itself, is the theatre and the ballet. 
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T Native * r) pies white checked $6.50 
Pes | bec White linen, 
tairs i ul s self checked $6.50 
ns thus: ‘ ‘<S Flannel, grey, 
“ Black Line Mesh—Black Recess . os 


blue-grey, fawn $12 
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‘boy! White flannel, 
oe ERHAPS a good approach is just as important as a long checked $12 
drive—it’s an old argument! But one thing is certain— 
us . . . . 
oie the long drive gives you the “Big Thrill!” FLANNELS 
-bye! ° - “ 
vide, When you stand on the tee and watch your ball sail on White, fine domestic 
alow liner, rise with a sudden swoop and then drop twenty- __ flannel $10, $12 
five yards beyond your usual “best ball” —that’s a thrill! | English cricket cloth 
And that’s the thrill you’ll get out of che new improved | White a — $22 
. 1924 Silver King. It gives you more distance because it’s | -_ pena 4 $12, $i5 
%: made of a specially grown rubber that ii en y 
a: ae can be stretched more than eight times i fawn $10, $12 
cogpe ave y ger its own length, instead of the usual six. Grey flannel, striped $12 
golfers, cach = Ly pd That extra stretch sends your ball twenty-five 
linecontainsthree each yards farther down the fairway! Many profes- ‘ 
: d 1, 2, 3 OF 4, ionals and h ied it—and proved 
t is th numbere 4 : sionals and amateurs have trie Pp ’ 
htful — — that the extra distance is there! They all agree O iA & ay O Tr 
skillful g . that there isa new thrill in the new Silver King. 
lesleigh, Try it on your next round! FIFTH AVENUE 
, NEW YORK 
ost JOHN WANAMAKER 
si int New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles 
bid Sole distributors in America of Silver King Golf Balls 
give up (Made in England) 
ard the fe 
of the Pa 
te man- 
- output | 
startled 
ih GIFTS 
en truly 
urd the O~ 
ed con. For~ Moend 
’s, that 
S: 
wood that qq 49 
Ged Collar Pin. Sets 
evenly on both sides of 
collar. 1-10 Gold 14 K. 
1%, 1% or 1% in. sizes. 
$1.00. 2 in. size $1.25. 
Now for that rubdown Y 
-no lame muscles for me , 
You need not suffer from 
a set of lame muscles if you 
sie finish off a day of unaccus- 


tomed manual work with an 
ight to application of Absorbine, Jr. 


Ged Tie Holder No. 4 B 
Neat and Practical. 1-20 
Gold 10 K. $1.00. 




















_ That threatened lameness 
a just never comes. It is nip- 
ped before it sets in. Strained ; a 
nscious muscles are at once soothed jf ( NESSER 
1as IM and limberness magically re- Sia . GOLF BAGS 
pose 3 stored. Sa ! Are Made To Be 
ged Proud Of. 
he at- That, and a hundred other 
ask is uses for Absorbine, Jr. have ? | Ask ap — here 
s i : ; ! ne variety oO ) 
— earned for this antiseptic H Geers and . pads 
mp liniment a never-empty place iene Lite for. Gell 
5 inter- In thousands of medicine ag i _— - Clubs” is a helpful book- si dina amie: iaiiwen 
false- cabinets. his _ : | let you may have, on the bulla bllietd. 1-19 
Atal druggists’ Sy ct. Gold 10 K. $1.00; 1-19 
eh os pag fal Pl —- e / ie sae Green Gold 14K. $2.00; 
Jy W.F. YOUNG, Inc. ind H Nesser & Company Sterling Silver $3.00. 
uncon 516 Lyman St., Dept. B., 816 W. 
vi Soringfield, Mass. Faia Above in Solid 14 K. Red or Green 
—_— Washington Blvd. Gold at Reasonable Prices. If not 
a 4 Chicago at shops you patronize, write us. 
re the aiid ox Illustrated folders mailed on request. 
‘iments : 
be in Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
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Strains Sore Muscles 
Bruises After shaving 
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ING LARDNER’S How to Write _ vice, an ambition which it wag jp 
Short Stories (Scribner's) is the possible for him to gratify because he 
White Deerskin best book of short stories that was under the height required fog 
Farad has come to my attention since the such eminence. After he has reached 
stil, Ganiiin tiles publication of Sherwood Anderson’s a certain dignity in his profession, 
sao tanalis VW inesburg, Ohio. A remarkably fine however, he refuses to enter the em- 
and individual talent has matured in ploy of families whose social preten, 
these stories; a talent as superior, to sions are recent or insecure or of > 
SZ my notion, to O. Henry’s, as Anton — families whose nobility is not solid} 
T'’chekhov’s is to Katherine Mansfield’s. grounded. He relates a great deal a 
Several of these stories by Mr. Lard- servant gossip about the families ws Pl 
ner are in the idiom which made him has served, and laments the breakey i 
famous as a funny writer; but some of — of the aristocratic rule in Enda om 
them, and among them his best, are He views democracy with disdain and < 
1 written in grammatical English, forged = aro agai : ee 4 
W. J. Jahoda, Treasurer ~ragaigi Ae “ype ;. iy ; ae argues against the doctrine of the 
: into a style of great vitality and dis- equal rights of man by explainin 
Mail Orders Accepted tinction. Mr. Lardner’s method is the elaborate caste system which ae Im 
For Sport WEAR economical, direct, and powerful. The tains among the servants themect Gr 
a , rn Rinker 6b. a i 4 CREAT sage a Ves i 
All first story, “The Facts”, is about an jn an aristocratic household. The book a 
White Buckskin engagement which was broken off by jg ridiculous; but it gives us much ing 
Ox the groom’s getting drunk; but the  jnsight into human nature 
Maab ca Bastond treatment is surprisingly unsentimental. ; 
“Champion” is the real history of the IG Game (Brentano's), by Loy; 
‘ rise of a prize-fighter—a story of almost ‘ Seescrnanes = a 
BEST i : re Lacy Stevenson, is the story of a 
overwhelming truthfulness) “The Wey England boy made hard, cruel 
‘ ae 9 : me + zs ¢ Tuel, 
BRITISH FOOTWEAR. Golden Honeymoon _sa simple souls selfish, and predatory by the pious and 
amid of ee holiday Deer was greedy materialism of his surroundings 
ruffled in its monotony by only one  \ho wins through to tremendous Pi ( 
unhappy incident; but it is an infi- sail ery ahd on : 
A : Te cial power by shrewd commercial ban- 5 
nitely tender and sympathetic depiction ditry, only to miscalculate once and 
cat © > T > * . . n 
of human character. Not one of the  thys bring upon himself disgrace and _— 
stories is below a high level of genuine fg, iture. The story is told with a co ee 
: J n- 


SPALDING 
“Rajah” Sole 
“~~ 


beauty. They are authentic studies of 
contemporary American life, written 
in a language which is authentically 
indigenous to the common life of our 
people. There are three great living 
short story writers in America, all of 
them capable of work of absolutely 
first-rate quality. They are Sherwood 
Anderson, Willa Cather, and Ring 
Lardner. 


scious restraint which tempers. the 
fervency of the author’s moral indigna- 
tion; it is a shrewdly observed and 
documented story, concisely told; it 
portrays an aspect of modern indus- 
trial life with a passionate sort of 
despair. The methods of bucket-shops 
and shady brokerage firms, of blue-sky 
corporations and _ dubious financial 
enterprises, are revealed obliquely by 
Mr. Stevenson in realizing the character 
of the hero against a background of these 
swindles. It is a very creditable novel. 


TRAIT is the Gate (Alfred A. 
Knopf), translated from the French 


The SPORTING SACK of André Gide, is the story of the 


















































frustration of an earthly love by a > . 
° P ; ; : ; ya & HE SEA (McBride 
A Popular Combination bp knickers, a pet iat mystical asceticism, which was fos- ielleoroae ~ 4 “ oe 
wi rousefs, a sack suit—al: ; , i y Saree aaa cma 
together the season's most nor vo — ange Le sig Iireton fishermen, without any of the 
Spalding low cut, tan calf es eee suit—in- under the discipline of —— . rO- false heroics of the usual story of 
leather shoes with the new ace cca testantism. The spring’s awakening mariners and the mighty deep. It has 
“Rajah” soles. Pair, $10.00 4 piece—$39.50 ot the oe = 2 gran ee elements of true grandeur in its de- 
If it's Spalding’s; it's Right! Manufactured and scld exclusively by “ge ag ‘ wo ' a a nig piction of the lives of men and women 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros 1 : ‘d “aay nee = ‘en € til am who are natural animals, toiling for 
; aed eerens) veekink: auean neat eeeeele € their sustenance and satisfying their 
flbie Lo: . Da 841 Broadway 177 Broadway girl has found a satisfaction in the appetites by such means as they may. 
~f* — NEW YORK CITY love of God, which she refuses to Mie movellas as kresh and vitaliel : 
| 105 Nassau St. N.Y. 523 Fifth Ave, 863 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. sacrifice for the love of man and of spirit as the primitive life it depicts. 

And all large cities Our style book will be sent free, on request woman. It is an emotionally intense ‘ 
and Poetic. rarratives jawnerein. the ALBERT Mordell has dug from the ™ 
man’s reaction to the situation is re- Gles of the New Orleans dane 

pn _ -_ aa eee lated ce the _ first person, and the Democrat for the years 1882-1887 the 

woman’s reaction is related by extracts eviews and special articles which Laf- 
| from her diary. cadio Hearn wrote for that newspaper, =e 

. : when he was employed as a translator 

HE Parson’s Progress (Doran), by and special writer. These pieces have 

# 4 RD * AS Hi | Compton Mackenzie, is the second heen incorporated in a volume called 

book in the ecclesiastical trilogy of Essays in European and Oriental 

whi povtetel masep ped incest which The Altar Steps was the first. Literature (Dodd, Mead). They are 

GENUINE SILK GRAIN LEATHER The third book is to be called The gq revelation: for they reveal the most 

Leather Lined no lde ; thi , , aicdilaiaica te Pee , - _ = 

Meiseninenasd os OAhnn Come a rag owe Ww i you ro be acute intelligence and most refined sen 

including sure that Mr. Mackenzie has embr aced sibility engaged in criticism during the 

the Roman Catholic faith. Most of  Jast century. While Pierre Loti, Guy 

50 PERSONAL CARDS the lightness, brilliance, and vitality de Maupassant, and Paul Bourget 

which made the earlier Mackenzie were just beginning to be heard from, 

EMBOSSED | novels so delightful to read are absent Hearn was reviewing their books as 

Ber Ves Peck Choice of 1, 2, or 3 lines in Roman or Old English Lettering | from the story he now relates of they came from the presses and was 

} or Vest Focket or ark Lidderdale’s i . ns “ ea apple aE EC IE SA ; 

iad aed a Print cheesty tateiale for mone- Mark Lidderdale’s journey on the path saying, with amazing critical accuracy, 

gs gram, and name for cards, and to Rome. In their place are theo- lj that may be said even now about 

3 EXTRA MEMO FILLERS ieee logical exegeses, and descriptions of their places in literary history. He 

| . ° » . ering is Gesirec. nant P . are 5 . mi 

| Entire Combination neatly boxed g¢y.00 9 furniture and ritual. There are touches anticipated James Huneker, whom we 

Sent postpaid on receipt of Z here and there of the younger and more are accustomed to consider the dise . 
(within 3 days) | Pagan Mackenzie, and some glimpses’ coyerer of the European moderns, m 4 
| Card case only, with monogram 3] -00 | of refreshing beauty and colour. recognizing the merits of such — ca 
| 13 ll Zi as Dostoievski, Baudelaire, Gerard d¢ ser 
eee HAT the Butler Winked At Nerval, and th d prose poets we 
nN fi d ue utler Winke Nerval, and the poets and pr vai 
| 100 ‘ee > rte es $] -50 (Seltzer), by Eric Horne, is a of the Symbolist movement in France, 6 

| P leaded . | curious and comical autobiography of | One has only to read Hearn’s “— 

‘| | an English flunkey. The author is written in 1885, of Dostoievski, base 

Be Luxe Products €o. center matanen | almost illiterate, and his diction is upon the then just published French 

288 up np I | alternately quaint and atrocious, stilted, version of Crime and Punishment, t0 
| and ungrammatical. His ambition was gauge how unerring was _his critica 1 

J | to become a butler in the King’s ser- faculty and how broad his culture. 
a 
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Experience has taught the discriminating buyer that only ina motor car body 
which bears the emblem—Body by Fisher—can he secure so complete a com- 
bination of enduring quality, genuine beauty, and luxurious appointment. 







FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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A Principle Consistently 
Adhered To 


The avowed purpose behind the building ot 
the Lincoln is to make this car beyond ques- 





tion the finest that can be built. 


Precision — workmanship and a keen sense 
ot responsibility on the part of the capable 
] { 


Lincoln organization has accomplished the 


+4 


tultillment of this pledge. 


It is with pride, therefore, that the builders of 
the Lincoln have witnessed the growing admur- 
ation for the beauty, performance and lasting 
service of this car. They find reward tor their 
efforts in the steadily ising conviction 
on the part of the public—that here, truly, is 
the supreme automotive achievement, backed 
by an organization pledged to keep it supreme. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
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